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ADVERTISEMENT, 
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O be ignorant of the "Y {ara * 
eſtabliſhment, corruption, and refor- 
mation, of the religion which we profeſs, 
is not only unpleaſant but diſgraceful. 
The well-difpoſed Chriſtian, however, 
who is neither poſſeſſed of much learn- 
ing nor much leiſure, will find it difficul 
to gratify his laudable curioſity in this 
reſpect from any of the voluminous 
hiſtories of the Church which have been 
hitherto publiſhed. - Beſides being ex- 
tremely prolix, "they are abſtruſe, con- 
fuſed, dry, and unentertaining: even 
thoſe whoſe profeſſion leads them to * 
theſe ſtudies (independent of the enor-" 
mous expenee of ſuch publications) will 
find it difficult to glean from them a 
clear and diſtinct bitte ory of Chriſtianity. 
I was myſelf fully ſenſible of theſe incon- 
veniences, when engaged in a courſe of 
reading f co OT orders ; 1 and 
eter- 
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ſuch a clear and comprehenſive abridg- 


9 ment of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, as might 
relieve” others in ſome meaſure from che 


difficulties which I had experienced. 


e ee wa myſelf, if Providends' 
| ſhould ever grant me leiſure, to attempt 


— 4 


After ſuch a determination, the reader 
will be ſurpriſed. to find me appearing, 
on the preſent occaſion, in the humble 


character of an editor only. 
indeed know a ſingle ſentence in the fol- 
towing. pages, which I ſhould not be 
happy to claim as my on; but it ought 
fo be the golden maxim of all who eit der 


compoſe or compile for the public, to . 


render, as far as. in them lies, tribute 10 
whom tribute is due. For a conſiderable 
Fr of the materials of the firſt yolume 


am indebted to a very learned and in- 
Pons. friend. whoſe abilities will one 


y be better Known; and with reſpect 
to e ſecond, my obligations have ee 


I do not 


ſo confiderable to contemporary writers, 


* and to the contributions of my literary 


acquaintance, that my claims are, if poſſi- 


ble, ſtill more flender. It is, however, 


but juſtice to add, that this is a circum- 


ſtance which the "reader will have no 


_ cauſe to regret. The authorities, though 


many of them be modern, are all highly 


3 ; and 1 believe there 08 ; 
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fat of importance to the Chriſtian reli- 
gion either omitted or miſrepreſented. 
It may with ſafety be added, that this 
work contains much information which 


is not to be found in any one Eccleſiaſ- 


tical Hiſtory extant; though, from the 
compendious form in which it is pre- 


| ſented to the public, it is humbly y pre- 


ſumed it will not be conſidered. as a 
heavy tax either upon the pocket or ue. 


time of the reader. With reſpe& to my- 


felf, I have only to May, that as utility, | 
not oftentation, was the object of this 
work, 1 expect no acceſſion of reputation 
from its publication, nor in fact any. far- 


ther advantage than the reflection of hav- 
ing exerted myſelf, as 1 think, uſefull 


to Chriſtians in general, and in particular 
0 dogs OT ou of BY: own profeſſion. 
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| Mins to 2 added to vol. i. It appears 


8 | ale ook from the Epiſtles Pe 204 St. Tenatius, that i 
13 the church government by the three iind orders 

IS of Biſhops, Preſbyters, and Deacons, was fully: 

| eſtabliſhed in his time; and as the father does not 
= mention the inſtitution as aA novelty, there is the 
WO. utmoſt reaſon to ſuppoſe that this W argon of . 
= was made by the Apoſtles themſelves. It muſt be % 
| remembered, that Ignatius was the diſciple of lt. 


John, and ſuffered One at Rome as (OT) = Tow. 
7 3 7 


| eie et e 
1 To Pay ü. p n i apt 1 belt hs” _* _w 
1 now ined concerning the cauſe of Gang. "od; 
3 nellfs death; he attributed it himſelf to poiſon; 2 

W-: and had been for fome time under ſuch apprehen- 
# ions, that he eat nothing which was not prepared; 
0 buy the hands of a particular friend. A 
_ was once taken of this friend's turning aftde, and 
1 dhe fatal ingredient was * into a cup of 
= ohocolate. 3 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF: RELIGION 
PREVIOUS TO THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
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Two Syſtems of Religion ea from the early | 
. Ages, both. derived from the Jame Souree — Origin | 
wt of Paganiſm—Miftakes concerning the ancient Tra- 


ditions——Worſhip of the Heavenly Bodies— Applyi 45 | . | 


the Titles of 4 Gods to thoſe of the early Monare 
Local Deitie.— Idolatry Nature of the Fewiſh © 
Religion——State of the World at the Birth o Ve, Cbriſt 
tar Genius of Polytheiſm—Grecian P | 
| — Epicurean — Peripatetics—Stoics e oy 
AT Oriental Philoſophy——Relig ious State of Fudea— - 


1 
1 —Profligacy of the Nation. 
; N the great chain of hiſtory, every event is ſo 


ceding, 4 ſo much governed by the contingent 


that an account of any given period, with no 


ns” retroſpe& whatever to paſt tranſactions, would \ | 
[ok afford a detail frequently unintelligible, and in 


general dry and unintereſting. It appears ne- 


ceſſary, therefore, on the preſent occaſion, to . 


Jay before the dender a ſhort Ratement of the 
Vol. I. Br. progreſs 
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5 2 5 O of all Religion, | [caxr. 1. err 


| progreſs. of religion from the firſt periods of lead 
ſociety, in o der to enable him to judge properly tion 
of the great importance of the Chriſtian diſpen- and 
Jation, and of the cauſes which err or a0 | have 
celerated its progreſs. W beer 
The exuberance of human folly and ſuperſti- a me 
tion has branched out into innumerable ramifi- and 
<ations ; but it would be neither uſeful nor con- of a 
venient to purſue, with a minute attention, all theſe 
the meanders of abſurdity, Such a hiſtory would as xe 
be little more than a catalogue of names, or a with 
dull recital of correſpondent rites, and ſimilar the u 
ceremonies. In this ſhort abſtract of religious ſerve 
Hiſtory. I ſhall, therefore, conſider the ſubject n= tions 
.der ho diviſions ; z the religion. of the Pagans, certa 
and that of the Jews. The former will ſerve It is 
to convey a general idea of the natural devjations nexic 
of the human mind from reaſon and truth; the Noal 
latter will exhibit the miraculous foundations of | W Jaroi 
that majeſtic ſtructure, which was completed in rema 
the Chriſtian diſpenſation. _ 51 popu 
However different in their progreſs, there can be The 
little doubt that the two great forms of religion mem 
which divided the whole of the habitable world be- emin 
fore the birth of Chriſt, proceeded originally from cient 
the ſame ſource. —The belief of a chaos, and is no 
creation; of a deluge, and the re- peopling of prime 
the! world from .a  fingle family, has pervaded | | Tt 
eve ry ſyſtem of religion with which we are ac- impa! 
quaint Kk. Not to enlarge upon the aſtoniſh- + few a 
agreement, with reſpect to theſe great facts, know 
1 the ſentiments of diſtant nations; I admit 
confeſs, I know no chain of reaſoning which could. lous 1 
* A valuable communication from Sir W. Jones, from 
publiſhed in the Biſhop of Llandaff's Sermons «and Tracts, the h 


as - demonſtrated that ſuch are the ancient opinions of 


12 Bramins. 


_ 


lead men, in a rude ſtage of ſocighy, to the adop- 


tion of ſuch opinions. It appears much eaſier 


and more natural hypotheſis, thatth&earth ſhould 


have exiſted from eternity, than that itſhould have 
been formed, by an Omnipotent Creator, from 


a maſs of jarring materials: ſtill more OT. 


and uſeleſs would have been ſuch a fiction, as that 


of a general deluge. Nay, it is well known that 
theſe facts agree in moſt of the circumſtances, 


as related by the Pagan fabuliſts and hiſtorians, 


with the ſacred writers; and there is, therefore, 
the utmoſt reaſon to believe, that they were pre · 


ſerved by tradition, during ſucceſſive genera- 


tions, till the labours of the poets proved a more 


certain vehicle -to tranſmit them to poſterity. 
It is impoſſible not immediately to ſee the con- 


nexion and ſimilarity between the characters of 
Noah and Deucalion: and a diſtinguiſhed ſcho- 


lar of the preſent age, has demonſtrated the ſame 


remarkable fact to be darkly ſhadowed in the 
popular ſtory of the Argonautic expedition &. 
The flight from Babel is no leſs certainly com- 
memorated in the ancient fables ; and the ſame 
eminent critic and antiquarian has made it ſuffi» 
ciently apparent, that the expedition of Bacchus 
is no other than a poetical repreſentation of this 
primeval emigration. 

The firſt principles of religious knowledge, 
imparted to the fathers of the human race, were 
few and ſimple. They were unſupported by the 
knowledge of letters, and ſuch as would eaſily 
admit of corruption, from the timid and credu- 
lous nature of man. One of the firſt deviations 
from the truth was, certainly, the worſhip of 


the heavenly bodies, The firſt men had been 


See N Mythology: 
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wonbip ef Sun and Aon. [ 


accuſtomed to a direct communication with the 
Supreme Being; it was, therefore, not unnatural 
in their offspring to expect a continuance of the 
ſame indulgence. But, in looking round for the 


CENT. I. 
14 


N 


viſible manifeſtation of the great Ruler of tjñe 


univerſe, to what object would ignorance and 
ſuperſtition ſo naturally direct themſelves as to 
that glorious luminary, whoſe nature and phæno-—- 
mena muſt be neceſſarily ſo imperfectly under- 
ſtood, and who is the diſpenſer of light, of 
warmth, and of cheerfulneſs to the whole crea- 
tion? The ſun * was, therefore, very early an 
object of worſhip with all nations but that ſin- 
gar people to whom the knowledge of the 
Omnipreſent God was revealed. From the 
adoration of the ſun, the trinſition to that of the 
moon was the moſt natural that poſſibly could be 
imagined. Thus the Egyptians worſhipped the 


SUN and Moor by the names of Oſiris and Iſis; 


the former of which, in the Egyptian tongue, 


ſignified many-eyed +, from the ſun's over-look- 
ing all that — in the world; the latter ſigni- 


* Tu; d dar Avyvmrloy; erlewntss To TEAQ0y tyEvo- 
Nu, crabanarlas ug Tor X0Tjpovys N THY r aN 15 
lg xatarmiayilag dert Davuaceai, U õ ] N (e 

vo Dug widwus Os: xa TWewT25, Tov. DN, "Xa Tyv. 
c , oy Tor per Oorgir, Tyr d Tow oe, Diod, 
Sic. I. i. ſ. 1. Plat. Cratyl.— As a proof that the firſt no- 
tions of religion among . people take their riſe 
from theſe celeſtial phænomena; when the moon is in 
its wane, they ſay, in Otaheite, the ſpirits are devouring 
the Deity; and when it increaſes, he is recruiting him- 
ſelf.—Cook's laſt Voyage, v. i. p. 166. May not the 
mode of perſonifying theſe heavenly bodies, which even 
at preſent pervades all languages, have proceeded from 
this notion? 14 . e 
1 H. vp. Diod. Sie, I. i. ſ. 1. PI 
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= 4 


fied the ancient * : This, moreover, was always 
painted with horns, in alluſion to the Junar Cre- 


ſcent 4. {| 


'When the traces a ancient tradition were 
grown faint in ſucceſſive generations, the human 
imagination ſported in the wantonneſs of fiction. 


| From the broken fragments of true hiſtory, and 


the veftiges of ancient language, innumerable 
ſuperſtitions were. fabricated, and received with 


all the avidity of popular credulity. The deluge 
proved a moſt fertile ſource of error. The 
| venerable patriarch Noah, from being revered 


as the father of men, came at laſt to be wor- 
ſhipped under different names, as their creator. He 
is evidently the Saturnus, the Janus, the Poſeidon 


or Neptune, the Thoth, Hermes, Menes, Ofiris, 
Zeuth, Atlas, Prometheus, Deucalion, and 
| Proteus of all the ancient fables f. Not only 
the- patriarch. himſe}f, but all the circumſtances 
of his hiſtory, have been ſtrangely metamor- 
phoſed into divinities. The dove, the ark, even 


the raven and the olive. branch, have all oc 
pied different places in the facred myſteries of 


Paganiſm, and. with direct alluſions to . de- 


rivation §. 


In the ſame manner Mien or Menes, one of 
the Egyptian divinities ||, was the fame with 


the celebrated Minos of Crete, upon which 
iſland there was a temple or tower to this divi- 


nity, called Men- tor, or the tower of Menes, 


* To wadaer.—Diod. Sic. | 6 "PRE 
+ Ibid. | 


Ibid. v. 11. 
j Onan the A” Noah. Ibid. 
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t See 'this decidedly Re OE in the 8 vol. of : 
_ - Bryant's Mythology. 1 EE 
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To this temple the Athenians were annually 


Second Source of Error. | PekNT. 1. 


obliged to ſend ſome of their youth to be ſacri- 


ficed, in the ſame manner as the people of Car- 


thage ſent their children as victims to Tyre *. 


1 From theſe circumſtances aroſe the beautiful 
fable of the Minotaur; and as there was a 


Men- tor in Crete, there was a Tor-men, now 


Taormina, in Sicily, where the ſame brutal 
rites were alſo performed. Theſe towers were 
commonly ſituated on the ſea-coaſt; they were 
peculiarly dreaded by mariners; wherefore, the 
ſame author ſuppoſes, with much probability, 
that the tremendous Scylla was no other than 


one of thoſe fatal temples, where the ſhipwrecked 
ſtranger was inhoſpitably ſacrificed, In the 


ſame temples the rites of fire were performed. 


Hence aroſe the celebrated fable of the Furies: 


as the term Furta is evidently derivable from Phur 
(fire), the prieſteſſes of which, being engaged in 


theſe inhuman and inhoſpitable rites, were not 


improperly converted into the tormenters of the 


The next grand depravation of the human 


mind, with reſpe& to religion, proceeded from 


confounding the names and. characters of the 


early monarchs with thoſe of the Gods. Per- 


haps the firſt legiſlators might be ambitious of 


_ afterting the divine origin of their inſtitutions 


HIRED might aſſume to themſelves a ce-' 
< 


{tial character, and might find it no difficult 


matter, to perſuade their ignorant countrymen- 


that the immortals had condeſcended to viſit the 


earth in a human form. Or perhaps, with more 
- probability, they might only appropriate to 


* Piod. Sic. I. Xx. 
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themſelves the appellations of the deities ; and 
the miſtakes of future ages may have fabricated: 


a mythofogy from this confuſion of names. The 


names of Iſis and Ofiris, which I have already 
noted as the firſt of the Egyptian divinities, were 
ſoon applied to the early monarchs of that mytho- 
logic region: and thus the original application 


of theſe titles was ſoon forgotten. The hiſtory 


of theſe divinities is no longer that 6f the two 


heavenly bodies which they originally denoted, 
but that of a ſucceſſion of princes, who aſſum- 
ed thoſe high denominations, and whom the 


unfaithful records of tradition have ſtrangely 


converted into two celeſtial potentates, - who 


continue to direct the affairs of men, but who! 
formerly condeſcended to viſit that favoured peo— 
ple in a human form*. Where there is no ex 
act regiſter of time, facts or hiſtories tradition-- 
ally preſerved will naturally recede, and the dif- 
tance of time be 'enormouſly increaſed. "The 


tradition was, in the time of Herodotus, that no 
God, in the form of man, had reigned in Egypt 
for upwards of 11,340 years—a period, which 


the active genius of their prieſts had taxen care 


to fill up with events, ſuited to the capacity and 


* In the ſame manner, there is little doubt but that 


Ccœlum, or Ovgaves, meant the heavens, or perhaps the 


power of the heavens; Kro, perhaps, meant originally 
time, or the ſeaſons, or the deity who preſides over 


them; as in Latin he is called Saturnus (from Saturari), . 


the giver of fruits; but from the application of theſe - 


names to ſome of the early kings aroſe the ſtory of 
" Kewvocy or Saturn, being dethroned, end: che: 
by his ſon Jupiter; nor will any allegorical application 


whatever conduct us conſiſtently through the whole of 
the fable, See Lad. lib. i. 12, . | 
5 „ „ 
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=; EO 7 : | . N 8 . F onl 
the tafte of their diſciples. During that period fabi 
of miracles, the ſun had no leſs than four times aſſu 
altered his courſe; twice riſing where he now pria 
57 and twice ſetting where he now riſes *. the; 
When, according to the ſame tradition, the gods app 
reigned in Egypt, they reigned by turns, nor nati 
were they all at once upon earth f. Orus, beat 
the ſon of Oſiris, was the laſt who reigned Ane 
among them; and this Orus was the Grecian adi 
Apollo 7. 3 that 
From theſe ſources each nation, after the diſ- bit 
perſion of mankind, came, in proceſs of time, 101 
to have its peculiar gods: for after ſuch conceſ- 2 
ſions, the eſtabliſhment of national and local ſem 
_ deities ſeems no very difficult effort of the mind: N V 
and if a plurality of gods be once admitted, it is the 
an eaſy method of accounting for the ſuggeſtions diff 
of our own minds, to aſſign the different paſſions has 
and emotions to their tutelary deities; hence a tion 
god of love, a god of war, &c. The ſocial, care 
genius of polytheiſm admitted toi a free participa- nati 
tion of celeſtial honours, the gods of all nations KM intr 
whether inimical or not. Hence, at the period reta 
of our Lord's appearance, almoſt the whole po 
civilized world acknowledged the ſame divinities, of t. 
and the religion of Greece and Rome compoſed reaſ 
a bulky ſyſtem, which embraced all the falſe gare 
deities that human folly or miſtake had ever He 
we: ͤ „„ able 
Idolatry was the natural concomitant of ſuch om 
a ſyſtem as this. The gods of the ancients were of tl 
„ LOIN He - 1 reve 
* Herod. I. ii. c. 142.— The amazing accounts of 
Chineſe antiquity had, I doubt not, the ſame origin, and KF _ + 
are equally authentic, 5 Mor 
+ Our torrœg apd T0: ανοννννι. bid. c. 144. | "0 
9 & EY | 
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only men; cheir fabulous hiſtory was wholly 
fabricated from the tranſactions of men who had 


| aſſumed the names and titles originally appro- 
priated to the heavenly bodies: to exhibit them, 
therefore, in a human form, or by an allegorical 
application, in the form of that animal to whoſe 
nature their peculiar functions were ſuppoſed to 

bear the ſtricteſt analogy, was natural and eaſy. 
And if the idea of local deities be once generally 


admitted, it is no harſh ſuppoſition to imagine, 
that the ſpiritual being might occaſionally inha- 
bit the ſhrine which was dedicated to his 
glory ; and thus adoration might eaſily be tranſ- 
erred from the deity himſelf to his image or re- 
ſemblance *:- 7 neo 3 
Whoever, attentively and ſeriouſly conſiders 
the religion of the Hebrews, will find it totall 
different in every circumſtance from that whic 
has been deſcribed. » By ſucceſſive revela- 


tions, the knowledge of the one true God was 


carefully preſerved among them: The abomi- 
nations” of Paganiſm were frequently, indeed, 
introduced, but their progreſs was conſtantly 
retarded by ſome freſh interpoſition of miraculous 
power. The abſtract and metaphyſical notions 
of the divine attributes, ſo repugnant to human 
reaſon in an uncultivated ſtate, were'always re- 
garded with veneration by this ſingular people. 


He is repreſented as infinite, eternal, 'unchange- 


able, inviſible, as omnipreſent, omniſcient, and 
omnipotent characters which agree with none 
of the heathen deities. This was indeed the firſt 


revelation made to man; it was the foundation 


| * See more upon this ſabje& in Eſſays Hiſtotical aud 


Moral, eſſay iv. „ 5 15 
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10 » Explanation of the Fewiſh [ CENT. I. 


of the Jewiſh inſtitutions, and appears to have 
been conſiſtent with no other ſyſtem of religion. 


There is no part of the Hebrew theology 


which can be explained from the perverſions or 


miſapprehenfions of the human imagination. 


No part of their theology can be reſolved in- 
to a miſtaken hiſtory, a corruption of names, or 
2 puerile allegory. „ be 8 


That at a period when the reſt of the world 
was immerſed in barbariſm and the groſſeſt 


idolatry; at a period when even the Jewiſh na- 


tion themſelves appear to have made but little 
progreſs in human ſcience, the moſt refined the- 


ological notions ſhould prevail among them, 


united with a milder and more ſpiritualized 
ſyſtem of morals. * than was to be found in an 

other nation, can only be accounted for from a 
ſuperior and more recent revelation. In ſuch 
a ſtate of civilization, or rather of barbariſm, the 
peculiar providence of God was indeed ever 
neceſſary to preſerve them in the path of recti 
tude. The miraculous interpoſitions of the 


Deity were, therefore, frequent; and a number 


of inſpired men appeared, from time to time, 
who ſerved to recal the people to the knowledge 
of their God, and to invigorate the debilitatæd 


ſyſtem with .freſh portions of ſpiritual infor- 


5 mation. 


But not only the general ſcheme of the He- 


brew theology and ethics differed from thoſe of 


the heathen, and were ſuperior to them; but 


even thoſe inſtitutions, which are accounted pe» 


* See the Decalogne, the Laws concerning Slavery, 
he Treatment of other Animals, &c, OT a 


. culiar 


BY "4 
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ve culiar to the Iſraelites, will admit. of a rational 

„ and conſiſtent interpretation. The rites and in 
2 WM myſteries of Paganiſm were, either corrupt and 1 
or abſurd alluſions to the patriarchal hiſtory *, 9 
n. or they were profligate and unmeaning. f 
1 I be religious inſtitutions of the Hebrews may Il 
or all of them be conſiſtently explained upon two - f 
53 principles only, They had either a retroſpect to i 
Id the paſt, or a reference to the future. They * 
eſt were intended either to preſerve in the memories || 
la- of the people the religion of their anceſtors, and to 118 
tle fortify them againſt the contagion of idolatry; or ii 
le- they bore ſo clear and deciſive a reference to-thfat - i" 
m, great object of the whole Moſaical diſpenſation, | l 
ed. the coming of the Meſſiah, that a conſiderable N 
ny part of the Jewiſh ceremonies have been ever 1 
Sa: regarded by: the learned of that nation, as a © 
ich great and ſtanding prophecy; and the applica- ny 
the tion of them to the circumſtances of ? Jeſus. > 1 
ver Chriſt, by himſelf and his apoſtles, was ſo bt: 
i- ſtriking and unanſwerable, that it ſerved to con- Rl 
the found, to ſilence; and even to Convert, their moſt 9 
ber WF obſtinate opponents. i 
ne, Much might be added upon this ſubject; but: - 

ive | it is more the buſineſs of the divine than of the 

ted _ hiſtorian +: I ſhall; therefore, haſten to exhi- 

or- bit a ſhort ſketch of the ſtate of the two pre- 


vailing ſyſtems of religion at the time of tte 
Lord's appearance; from which I doubt not 
but it will evidently appear, that the Ferie, de- 


1 


* Sce that incomparable treaſury of ancjent jexrning 
Bryant's Mythology, paſſim. 
+ It would give me real tiefe had 1 leiſure, to - 
complete the parallel in a diſtinct treatiſe; as I am con- 
vinced there is no ſpeculation which would redound more 
to the nne of 9 | ED, 
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12 Favourable State of Society [exur. I, CE 


* 


ſeribed by the Hebrew prophets. as the fulneſ- of pre 
time, was now arrived; in other words, that ſuch tio 
a revelation as that by Chriſt Jeſus was then I» 
abſolutely neceſſary; and further, that this was led 
the only proper ſeaſon which apparently had pr. 
occurred ſince the patriarchal ages, for the pro- Ev 
mulgation of ſuch a diſpenſation. 5 pe 
1 The victorious arms of Rome had, at the m. 
time of our Lord's deſcent upon earth, ſubjected ſpe 
to its ſway a conſiderable part of the. known == 
world. Diſtant nations had either ſilently ſub- de 
- mitted to a power too mighty to withſtand, or or 
had been compelled to acknowledge the ſtrength MF : 
and the authority of their triumphant. con- gr. 
querors; and governed either by Roman pro- > 
conſuls, inveſted with temporary commiſſions, die 
or indulged by the republic with the conti- | ha 
nuance of their own princes and laws, they were ſer 
reduced to own. its claim to ſupreme ſovereignty, By 
and to enroll themſelves in the number of its ſons - my 
and ſubjects. The power, indeed, of the Ro- = 
man people was at this time much abridged. 1 
The ſenate retained little of authority but the ere 
name, while the empire was in reality governed be 
by the victorious, the crafty, the accompliſhed Pre 
Auguſtus. This extenſive empire, ſo extremely ea 
_ favourable to the civilization of barbarous and wh 
remote nations, together with the general diffu- Wo © 
ſion of the Greek language, was particularly Wa 
conducive to an eaſy propagation of the Goſpel; the 
While a ceſſation from all the calamities of diſ- do! 
cord and war * tranquillized the mind, and tie 
e Moſheim intimates his diſſent from the opinion of thy 
2 - Agr; peace then prevailing in the world. The aſſer- A 
on of Oroſius, that the temple of Janus was at this time Se 


ſhut, is confirmed by Horace in his 1 E. Hb. ii. tex 
EY ; prepared N 
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prepared it for the reception of the mild and ra- 
tional doctrines of Chriſt. | 
United in error, thoſe nations which acknow- 
ledged not the Roman power agreed with its 
_ profeſſed” ſubjects in idolatry and ſuperſtition. 
Every country, as was already intimated, had its 
peculiar gods; every people their particular 
manner of worſhipping and appeaſing their re- 
ſpective deities ; and their religious homage, not 
_ confined to the natural world, to the memory of 
departed heroes, or the improvers of elegance 
or convenience, was extended to things inani- 
mate, and to perſons merely ideal. Mountains, 
groves, and rivers, were the objects of religious 
adoration ; and even thoſe vices, or thoſe mala- 
dies, which are the moſt deſtructive of human 
| happineſs, were honoured with temples, and 
| ſerved with trembling awe and devout” terror, | 
To avoid the imputation of worſhipping inani- 
mate beings, many of the heathens pretended, 
that the deity repreſented by the ſtatue was really 
reſident i in it; and that every part of the vifible 
creation was the refidence of ſome ſuperior 
being: but the generality, naturally more im- 
vreſled with ſenſible than with inviſible objects, 
all transferred to the ſymbol, that homage 
which ſhould have been offered to the God. 
The knowledge of what were called myſteries, 
was imparted only to a few, who, previous to 
their initiation, were compelled to exhibit un- 
doubted proofs of their ſecrecy, fidelity, and pa- 
tience, and to conceal, under no leſs a penalty 
than the probable deprivation even of life, every 
circumſtance relating to thoſe rites, which were 
generally ſubverſive of good order, and even of 
external decorum. Propagators of error, and 
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che baſe deluders of a wretched and igno- w] 
rant multitude, the pontiffs or prieſts, repre- de 
ſented the whole of religion as conſiſting in the WM lo 

performance of certain ceremonies, and the gods ex 

as ſuperior to men only in their immortality and re 

PFF E be 

bus their deities, ſo far from being laudable tu 

objects of imitation, were rather examples of thi 
enormous but ſucceſsful crimes ; unjuſt, capri-- no 

.. £zous and partial, whoſe vengeance was in gene- re] 

ral appeaſed, or whoſe protection was inſured, . ra 
by animal offerings, though ſome nations ſup- th 
poſed theſe ends could only be attained by the thi 

horrible ſacrifice of human victims. This ab- va 
ſurd ſyſtem of theology, unſupported by any de- na 
cided belief of future rewards and puniſhments, ov 
their opinions of which were obſcure, licentious, in! 
and often more calculated to adminiſter indul- lic 
ence to vice, than incitements to virtue, was. pe 
regarded by the more enlightened part of man- we 
kind as a ſubject of ridicule and contempt, Nor lic 
indeed could any, who were not totally bewil- ſte 
dered in error, avoid diſcovering the abſurdity of tie 
a religion, which preſented no diſcouragement the 
to the moſt depraved propenſities, and the perpe- - po 
tration of the moſt flagitious actions. the 
To thoſe who have obſerved that intolerant: "2m 
fpirit, which for a trifling difference in reli. dr 
gious belief has perſecuted wiſe and good men, er! 
and viſited the earth with the calamities of war, of 
it will appear extraordinary, that ſo great a cu 
variety of religious ſyſtems, and of objects. of po 
religious worſhip, ſhould produce neither diſſen- an 
tions nor war. This general moderation is not, b 
however, to be aſeribed to any ſuperiority in 7 


the temper or character, but to a. circumſtance : 
"a "DEF N | | Which 
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1. CENT. 1. f Pagan. 15 | * 
9— which has been already intimated, to their conſ i: | | 
e- dering the gods who preſided over the earth as |} 1 
he WW local deities, whoſe influence and juriſdiction: | 
ds extended only to certain countries, and their 

nd reſpective inhabitants; who, it would have 


been abſurd to have expected, ſhould leave their 
tutelary divinities for the worſhip of thoſe whom 

they conſidered as affording them neither regard 

nor protection. The Romans extended: their: 

religious moderation ſo far, as not only to tole- 

rate foreign ſuperſtitions, but even to naturalize- - 

the gods of every conquered nation: but though 

they granted to their citizens the right of pri- 

vately adopting thoſe religious tenets of other 

nations, which were not inimical to their 

own intereſts and laws, yet they permitted no- 

innovations to take place in the religion pub- 

licly profeſſed, and gently inſinuated their own- 
_ peculiar rites and inſtitutions into the religious 

worſhip of thoſe. whom they had ſubdued. Po- 

licy, no leſs than religion, prompted them to a 

ſtep which added to mutual intereſt the ſtrong 

tie of mutual faith. Thus their religion, with 

their conqueſts, extended over a conſiderable 

portion of the globe, and incorporated with 

the ſacred rites of every vanquiſhed nation. 

A ray of light faintly illumined this dark and: 

dreary night of ignorance and error. The north- 

ern nations had fo' far emerged from their ſtate 

of barbariſm, as to have made ſome progreſs in 
curious inventions and uſeful arts; but in the 

poliſhed ſtates of Greece and Rome philoſophy 

and learning were eagerly ſought, and purſued. 

by all who aſpired to elegance and refinement. . = 

The Roman youth, however, diſtinguiſhed for 9 

8 I . - his. ©.- 
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Rome. 
lated for that great and luxurious people. 
followers of Epicurus aſſerted the fortuitous ori- 
gin of the world; the inability and indifference 


of the 
tality 


of which they 


N 16 Epicurean and Academic Phileply fe ENT — 


his attainments in thoſe arts which luxuriantly 
flouriſhed in his own republic, could neither be 
eſteemed an orator nor a rhetorician without 
completing his ſtudies in the Grecian ſchools, 
and 
| 33 and elegance. 


imbibing from the pureſt ſdurces attic 


reece found eaſy acceſs into the Roman repub- 


lic. Oratory, which was publicly taught in 
all the great cities by thoſe who ſtyled them- 
- ſelves philoſophers, was a ſucceſsful vehicle for 
+ conveying the peculiar opinions of its profeſſors 
into the youthful and credulous heart: thoſe, 
therefore, who viſited Greece unbiaſſed by the 
opinions of any philoſophical ſect, were not 
likely to continue inſenſible to arguments offered 
to them with every embelliſhment 1 elo- 
0 quence, acuteneſs, and wit. 


The doctrines of the ee ww Acad 


mics appear to have been eagerly received at 
were, indeed, peculiarly calcu- | 


'Fhe © 


They 


gods reſpecting human affairs; the mor- 
of the ſoul; and that the life which was 
moſt conformable to nature conſiſted in pleaſure, 


Far from having attained to unpolluted know= 


| ledge, thoſe ſects which boaſted a ſuperior purity | 
of morals, were yet greatly defective, and in- 
4 . 


— 


Hence, the philoſophy-of 


conſtituted ſenſe the judge. 
While this ſect offered to its votaries a licence 
for the moſt illieit purſuits, the Academics 
involved the moſt important doctrines in infi- 
delity and ſcepticiſm, and queſtioned the exiſt- 
ence of the gods, the immortality of the foul, 
and the ſuperiority of virtue to vice. 


ex. I.] Peripatetics, Stoics, and Platonics. * 17 


_ volved in error. The Ariſtotelians repreſented | 


the Supreme Being as indifferent to human 


affairs, and happy in the contemplation. of his 
own excellence. The Stoics deſcribed him, in- 


deed, as governing the world, and aſſerted, that 
the perfection of happineſs. conſiſted in the perfec- 


tion of virtue; they peopled the world with 


gods, genii, and dzmons, and ſuppoſed that 


every man had a tutelary genius aſſigned him, 


and that all virtue and happineſs conſiſted in 
acting in concert with this genius, with reference 
to the will of the ſupreme director of the whole. 


But however plauſible and ſpecious theſe doc- 


rines may appear, ſeveral of their leading te- 


nets were not leſs pernicious than errone- 
ous. The Stoical belief of the deity being 
corporeal in his nature, was highly derogatory 


of his dignity, and deſtructive of their reverence ; 


while their opinions of the mortality of the ſoul 


removed the ſtrongeſt incentive to. virtue, and 


the moſt powerful reſtraint upon! vice. The 


exalted genius and profound penetration of Plato 


had enabled him to diſcover whatever the mere 
light of nature could reveal. He taught to his 
followers the pure doctrine of the unity of God, 
who is perfect, ſelf- exiſtent, and ſelf-ſufficient ; 
that he is a being infinitely good, and deſirous 
of rendering all his creatures happy; that the 


perfection of morality conſiſts in living conforma- 
bly to his will; that the ſoul is immortal, and 
that there is to be a future ſtate of retribution. 


Theſe doctrines, however approaching to truth 
and perfection, were yet at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. They were often obſcurely expreſſed, 
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e Oriental Philo phy.” | [ervr: 1. 


ane Seesenptriied wa ſome opinione-vavulſare | 
to" cheriſh ſuperſtition, and others injurious to 
the omnipotence of God. be Platoniſts 
taught that the Deity was confined to a certain 
determinate portion of ſpace, and that there was 
an invincible malignity and corruption of matter, 
* which the divine power had not been ſufficient 
to reduce entirely to order. 

Having noticed the principal ſects of the 
© Greek philoſophers, it is unneceſſary to enlarge 
upon thoſe who, though called by other names, 
were ſeparated from them by ſlight, ſometimes 
© Imaginary, partitions. The Oriental philoſophy, 
though termed gnoſis, or ſcience, that is, he way 
to the true knowledge of the Deity, was the offspring 
and the parent of error; the ſource of thoſe perni- 
eious opinions which, in the three firſt centuries, 
8 and afflicted the Chriſtian Church. 

doctrines were fantaſtic, ignorant and ob- 
ſcure, founded indeed, in many inſtances, upon 
Jjuſt principles, but its deductions from them 
were falſe and abſurd. They affirmed, that as 
che Eternal Mind muſt be inacceſſible to evil, 
perfect and beneficent in its nature, therefore 
the origin of evil cannot reſide in him, but muſt 
be without him; and as there is nothing with - 
out or beyond the Deity but matter, matter muſt 
be the ſource of whatever is vicious or evil. 
They aſſerted the eternity of matter, which deri- 
ved its preſent form not from the will of the 
Supreme God, but from the creating power of 
ſome inferior intelligence who formed the world; 
alleging that it was incredible that a Being per- 
fectly good, and infinitely: removed from all 
| vol, ſhould either create or modif y matter which. 


' 


* 


erxr. 1. ] Hypotheſis concerning the Creation. 19 
is eſſentially malignant or corrupt, 16 0k o 
upon it any portion of his riches or liberality. 


Divided into many ſects, each of which contend- 


ed for ſome favourite error, the Gnoſties agreed 
in acknowledging the exiſtence of an eternal na- 
ture, in whom dwelt the fulneſs of perfection, 
and repreſented him as a pure and radiant light, 


_ diffuſed through all ſpace; which — termed 


2 or fulneſs. The formation of celeſtial 
eings they accounted for by | ſuppoſing the 
Eternal, after having paſſed innumerable ages 
in ſolitude and happineſs, to have produced from 
kimſelf two minds of a different ſex, perfectly re- 
ſembling their.divine original, who peopled the 
pleroma with their celeſtial offspring. Theſe 
they called ons, or an eternal nature. They 
ſuppoſed the world to be created not by God, 
but by one of the inferior inhabitants of the 
pleroma, whom they deſcribed as being in many 
reſpeCts of an exalted character, but haughty and 
ambitious; and this being they named Demiurge, 


the governor of the world, from the ruling of 


which they would have the Deity utterly ex- 
cluded, They believed that man was compoſed 
of a foul, which is of celeſtial origin, and whieh 
would aſpire to worthip the true God, were it 
not that the other half of his nature, which is 
a corrupt body, ſuperſedes all its more virtuous 
deſires, and attaches it to the purſuits of ſen- 
ſuality, That the Supreme Being employs various 
means for the deliverance of his creatures from 
their bondage to ſin, but is oppofed by the 
Demiurge, who tempts men to diſregard theſe. 
merciful deſigns, and to ſerve him. Phat 
thoſe who riſe ſuperior to his artifices, and ſub- 
due thoſe corrupt affections which ſinful matter 
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nual diſputes. 


The 


| CENT 
excites in them, ſhall at death aſcend into the Thi 
- glorious pleroma, while the wicked ſhall paſs ſews, 
from one body into another till they become pu- Babyle 
rified. That the world will at length be de- WW Phariſ 
ſtroyed by God, who will. overcome all evil, W theſe t 
- releaſe thoſe fouls which have been confined in and i 
_ «mortal. priſons, and dwell with them and happy They 
ſpirits in glory and happineſs to all eternity, ſoul, a 
If we advert to the ſtate of the Jewiſh nation W which, 
at this period, we ſhall find that ME had intre- error, 
duced the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition and the groſſeſt regulat 
corruption into their worſhip. The whole of vet w 
religion, according to their ideas, conſiſted in W and ſu 
the rites appointed by their great law-giver, not de\ 
and the performance of ſome external acts of WW concea 
duty towards the Gentiles. Uncharitable upon WW of auſt 
_ ſtem, they regarded the reſt of mankind as they ac 
excluded from the hopes of eternal life, and I oral tr: 
treated them with the utmoſt contempt, rigour, ſtition, 
and inhumanity. - To theſe corrupt and vicious WW more 
principles were added the moſt abſurd and ſu- W mandm 
perſtitious notions concerning the divine na- The 
ture, magic, inviſible powers, &c. which were I wards 
either derived from the example of neighbouring were 1 
nations, or imbibed in the Babyloniſn capti- wanted 
vity. The inhabitants of Paleſtine, divided into perforn 
| ; Jewiſh and Samaritan, were rent by inteſtine I exiſten 
1 commotions, and each regarded the oppoſite I that thi 
{| . ſet with averſion and abhorrence. Even the ¶ and tha 
[ directors in - ſpiritual - affairs, whoſe ſuperior nions v 
1 knowledge ſhould have exalted them above the vice, an 
| ignorant multitude, contributed to their errors, ¶ ral aſſoc 
| by dividing into a great variety of ſects ;. which, | 
1:1 © though. generally_agreed; in the ceremomal part . St. 
| of the Jewiſh religion, were involved in conti- . cal 


— 


— 
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The principal ſects which. aroſe amongſt the 


ſews, between the time of their return from 


Babylon, and the Advent of Chriſt, were the 
Phariſees, the Sadducees, and the Eſſenes. 


and influence was that of the Phariſees . 
They aſſerted the immortality of the body and 
ſoul, and a ſtate of future retribution ; opinions 


Or 
theſe the moſt conſiderable in number, learning, 


* 


z 


& 


which, however compounded. with prejudice and 


error, muſt tend. in no inconſiderable degree to 


regulate their conduct and purify their minds. 


Yet were they far from having attained to pure 


and ſubſtantial virtue: they were oſtentatious, 
not devout ; they were auſtere, not virtuous ; and 


concealed their inward pollution under the garb. 


of auſterity and devotion. To the written law 
they added another, which had been received by 


* 
o 


* 
* 
4 
7 


4 


= 


oral tradition; a compound of falſehood, ſuper- 


ſtition, and abſurdity, which they regarded with 
an the precepts and com- 


more veneration 
mandments of God. 


The Sadducees were of opinion, that the re- 


wards and puniſhments denounced by God, 


were merely temporal; and that they neither 
wanted nor received any divine aſſiſtance for the 
performance of their duty. They denied the 
exiſtence of angels and ſpirits, and aſſerted 
that there was no reſurrection, no future ſtate, 


and that the whole man periſhed at death. Opi- 


nions which were ſo little calculated to diſcourage 
vice, and promote virtue, were the certain and natu- 


* St. Paul bears them this honourable teſtimony: 
According to the ſtraiteſt (the exacteſt) ſe& of our 
„religion, ſays he, I lived a Phariſee,” 
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ral aſſociates of immorality and corruption. —Opi-  , 
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Sadducees. 
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nions ſo favourable to temporal indulgencies 


were likely to be adopted by moſt of thoſe Who 
were endued with the means and opportunities 


of gratifying their licentious propenſities; and 


accordingly we find that the Sadducees enjoyed 


the favour and protection of the great, while 
the followers of the - Phariſees, though more nu- 
merous, were generally in a ſubordinate, rank, 
The Sadducees were the moſt violent perſecutors 
and oppreſſors of the Apoſtles, who. in their 
preaching conſtantly inſiſted upon the doctrines 


of the reſurrection, a. day of judgment, and a 


ſtate of retribution ;. whilſt the Phariſees. were 
more inclined to protect and ſupport them, and 
a conſiderable portion of the firſt Jewiſh con- 
verts to Chriſtianity, appears to have conſiſted of 
the latter ſect *®, . 5 . 
Profeſſedly devoted to contemplation and ſi- 
lence, the Fltenes affected the utmoſt privacy 
and ſolitude, obſerved the moſt abſurd auſteri- 
ties, and practiſed the moſt fantaſtical and ſu- 
perſtitious obſervances. In oppoſition to the 


fortin's Remarks, vol. i. p. 176. 2d edition. Many 
weighty reaſons have been aſſigned why our Lord ſhould 
more frequently cenſure the Phariſees than the other 
ſeQtaries. From their numbers and influence, it was 
expedient. that a reform ſhould begin amongſt. them. 


It was alſo proper that the people ſhould be cautioned 


againſt repoſing too great a confidence in them. A fur- 
ther reaſon was, that many of the errors of this ſect inſi- 
nuated themſelves immediately into the Chriſtian reli» 

ion, and remain in it to this day. On the other hand, 
the ſect of Sadducees ſoon declined.” After the deſtruction 
of Jeruſalem, moſt of them who eſcaped that, calamity 
became apoſtates and Pagans, a change for which they 


were well prepared, TRY 
| F Phariſees, 
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Phariſees, who maintained that the rewards and 
puniſhments of the law extended both to the ſoul 
and body, and that their duration was prolonged 
in a future ſtate; and to the Sadducees, who 


aſſigned to them the ſame period that concludes 


this tranſitory ſtate the Eſſenes aſſerted, that 
future rewards extended alone to the ſoul, and 
that the body was a maſs of malignant matter, 


and the priſon of the immortal ſpirit. In proceſs 5 


of time uy ſubdivided into ſets, each of which 
was remarkable for the abſurdity and folly of 


its reſpective tenets ;. 


and while, by. abſtinence; 


mortification, and fanaticiſm, they affected to 
raiſe the ſoul to God, they regarded piety as in- 
compatible with ſocial affection, and diffolved, by 
this pernicious doctrine, thoſe bonds which com- 
poſe the ſtrength and happineſs of human life. 
Amidſt this general corruption, however, both 
in doctrines and manners, the Jews were in ge- 
neral zealouſly attached to the law of Moſes, 


ginal inſtitutions. 


and anxious to preſerve that reſpect and venera- 
tion which were due to its divine authority. 
A number of additional ceremonies had, indeed, 
by degrees, been introduced into their religious. 
worſhip *; but ftill they reſpected their ori- 


— 


Public ſeminaries for the inſtruction of youth, | 
both in religion and ſcience, were erected in the 
moſt populous ſituations, . over which men of 


profeſſed abilities and learning preſided.  Equalby - 


miſerable with their neighbours the Samaritans, 
equally the victims of diſcord and faction, they 
were ſtill not fo totally ſunk in corruption as. 


* Spencer De Legibus 


p. 1089. edit. Cambridge, 


— 


Hebrzorum, vol, ii, book 4th, . 
the 
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24 . Herod, 


the worſhippers upon Mount Gerizim; Tres 
| had interwoven the errors and idolatry of the 
Pagans with the ſacred doctrines of Judaiſm. 
Civil: cauſes concurred with the errors and 
abuſes of religion, to complete the miſeries of 
this infatuat Jes to convince them of the 
liverer, and (had they not un- 
- happily n the nature of the Meſſiah's 
kingdom) to prepare them for the reception of 
the goſpel diſpenſation. Subject to a governor, ' 
who was himſelf a tributary to the Romans, and 
whoſe luxury and love of maghificence ex- 
hauſted their treaſures, while his morals and 
example diffuſed a general ſpirit of vice and li- 


neceſſity of a 


Oy a” 


leur. 1. 


centiouſneſs, Judea, at the time of our Lord's 


CEN 


ce 


by t 
frau 
the | 
obli; 
trou 
were 
their 
preſe 
The 
the 
preci 
ednet 
becot 


the vi 


appearance, groaned under an accumulated load” 


of miſery. Nor were their ſorrows” alleviated 


after the death of Herod. His ſons were the 


heirs of their father's vices no leſs than of his 
power. The two youngeſt, Antipas and Phi- 


lip, had the juriſdiction of one half of Jude, 
while the other portion was allotted to their 
elder brother Archelaus, a profligate and cor- 


rupt prince, who haraſſed the Jews with the 
moſt rigorous exactions, and at length impelled ' 
them, by his vices and mal-adminiſtration, to 


repreſent their grievances to Auguſtus, who 
puniſhed the oppreſſor by baniſhing him from 


— 
— 1 
WW 


his kingdom. This part of Judea was then 


reduced to the form of a province, and added 
to the juriſdiction of the governor of Syria; 


hut its unhappy inhabitants, far from deriving 
_ any advantages from this arrangement, found 


they had exchanged one tyrant for many, 


* that * and miſeries were LITTON 


Vor 


cen. 1. 1 Pro ofligacy the Fewih Nation. 25 


by the avarice and cruelty of the prætors, the 
frauds and extortions of the publicans *, and 
the preſence of the Romans, whom their religion 
obliged them to regard as a polluted and idola- 


trous people. Even their chief prieſts and rulers 
were flagitious wretches, who had purchaſed 
their places by bribes, or acts of iniquity, and 


preſerved them by the moſt atrocious crimes. 
The middle ranks were ſunk in profligacy; and 
the multitude, influenced by theſe examples, 


precipitated themſelves into the depths of wick. 
edneſs, and, by their reiterated crimes, were 

becoming obnoxious to the Jaber of God, and 
the vengeance of Men. 


— 


* See Moſheim, FRY 1. e. | Ji f 
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140 9 | | Un 
i” Senn l STATE or THE. CHURCH n THE Finer which 
1-4 | © N | hither 
Chara#er „* the Evangel] ifts — Mi eta Powers. ment 

Inſpiration.— Fates of the Apofiles— Time and Cir- Wl © ibed 

cunſtances in which the Rite e Writings were Provic 

compoſed — Firſt Ene — under N. ERO and nature 

DomiTIAN. ticity 

＋ thoſe who, in the writings of of the infoiret doctrir 

| _ = penmen, have bad an opportunity of con- by me 
1 5 — che life, actions, death, and reſurrection I lected 
1 . 1 of the Redeemer of the World, all accounts of the co 
5 ST the circumſtances attending his abode upon earth they * 
[3 mf appear ſuperfluous and unneceſſar The 1 
4 Pen 0 inſpiration can alone do jullice to 2 I Or: 
by eher Which it could * enter into the * tl 
j huffan Kart to Conceive. By that, every cit- their a 
1! cumftance which it was neceflary we ſhoald be them | 
| acquainted with, relative to the "Rot. of men, enrich 
is diſtinctly revealed. He is there exhibited de- * 1 

ſcending upon earth, taking on him the form ll * perf, 

of a man, by every action of his life affording I Pit) 

the moſt pure and ſpotleſs example, and living ole u 

and dying bor the ſalvation of men, in language * 

o ſimple, yet ſo forcible, as muſt be imitated in OE of 

vain, Truth, not ornament, was the objed on Sr 

purſued by the firſt writers of the life and doc- gy, a 

trines of Chriſt; and every circumſtance at- c he 

tending the narration atteſts their veracity. * c 

Their works ſuperſede the neceſſity of any ac- = 2 I 

Lounts or their Divine Maſter. The writer of ec- St 

cleſiaſtical hiſtor 12 therefore, more properly com- nal 

| mences bis wor es: th the circumſtances 2 


- WH cer. 1. Afiraculons Powers, 


poſterior-to the death of Chriſt, than thoſe which. 
attended his life. EE 
Unaided by thoſe external circumſtances: 
IRST which give ſplendor and dignity to opinions 
N hitherto: unreceived or unknown, the eſtabliſn- 
ment of Chriſtianity can only be primarily aſc. 
4 Cir. cribed to the intervention of an over-rüling 
 avere Providence, and to the forcible and ſatisfactory. 
o and nature of that evidence which proyes the authen- 
_ » WH ticity of the Chriſtian revelation. The pure 
Hired Ml doctrines of the Goſpel were at firſt propagated 
= by men who were indigent, illiterate, and ſe- 
ection WM |<<t<d from the meaneſt claſſes of mankind. As 
nts of the conſtant companions: of their divine maſter, 
they were, indeed, indubitable witneſſes: of the 
The virtue of his life, of the purity. of his doctrines, 
and of the ſtupendous miracles-which he wrought, 
to the But they were utterly incapable. of -decorating 
their accounts with ſtudied diction, of enforcins 

ald he them by the authority of ſuperior rank, or of 
| enriching them with the treaſures of human 
ed de. learning and eloquence, This ſyſtem, ſo'pure, 
ſo perfect, fo oppoſite to the corruption and de- 
pravity which at the time of Chriſt's - appear- 
ance upon earth univerſally prevailed; addreſſed 


n itſelf not to the paſſions, hut to the 'underſtands 
260 FLA ings of mankind; and the ſim ple majeſty of reaſon 


obied and of truth triumphed over all the oppoſition of 
prejudice and error. „ 
The firſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity, who were 
favoured with the opportunities of obſerving 
any ac. boſe aſtoniſhing powers which demonſtrated 
J the great and ſuperior nature of their divine 
maſter, muſt have ſeen with peculiar delight, 
that in him were united and centered all thoſe . 
miraculous, improbable, and: apparently irre: 
e C2 concileable 
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3 eff the Ho Spirit. Cet. 1, 


«eoncileable circumſtances, n 
tÞy the prophets of the Meſſiah Witneſſes of his 


Profound knowledge of the human mind, of the 
accompliſhment of his promiſe to ſupport thoſe 
who were called to ſuffer in the cauſe of truth, and 
of the fulfilment of his predictions of events 
Feemingly improbable, and far beyond the reach 


of human conjecture; their reaſon muſt have 
been convinced, and their faith confirmed. Theſe 


arguments, together with the example of a life 
devoted by their maſter'to the intereſts of religion 


and virtue; of his death, endured in confirmation 


of the holy doctrines he had taught; of his aſ- 


cenſion into Heaven in the preſence of numbers, 
many-of whom, doubtleſs, would neither have de- 


ceived others, nor were likely to be deluded ] 


themſelves; were a few of the evidences in ſup- 


port of the Chriſtian revelation, before which 


the ſcepticiſm of multitudes retired with a 
ÞHluſh. VVV Sx) = 
Ide multitude which continually followed Jeſus, 
and the proſelytes in diſtant quarters, who were, 
probably, converted by the preachingof the ſeven- 
ty diſciples firſt commiſſioned to teach the doc- 
trines of Chriſt, afford us reaſon to believe, that 


before the ſtriking event of his reſurrection and al- 


.cenſion a conſiderable number had already embrac- 
ed the truths of the Goſpel. But Chriflanity re- 
ceived the moſt powerful acceſſions from the gift of 


the Holy Spirit; which, at a very early period after 


the aſcenſion of Chriſt, was conferred upon the 
Apoſtles, and empowered them to fulfil the high 
commaitlion with Which they were inveſted, of 
promulgating eternal peace and happineſs to the 
Whole human race. Their ability to addreſs 
their exhortations to every nation in its own 


language; 
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St. Paul, | | LEW 
+ Dr. Middleton, in his Letter from Rome, p. a6, 


. a 


cENT. I] Fates of the Apojiles. * 2 
language; their performance of the moſt fur- 
priſing miracles; their power to confer mira 
culous gifts upon others; theit irreproachable 
manners, their benevolent actions, and the pu- 
rity of their doc rines, gained prodigious acceſ- 
ſions to the Chriſtian eauſe. A conſiderable 
body of the Jewiſh people humbly acknowledged. 
Chriſt as the Meſſiah ſent from God; and the: 


truths. of the Goſpel were extended by the- | 


Apoſtles through a conſiderable part of the Ro- 
man empire. i CD LS 
In addition to the accounts |. furniſhed by” 
Scripture, tradition has ſupplicd ſeveral eircum- 
ftances relative to the Apoſtles, and. the na- 
tions to whom they preached *; but traditional 
records are imperfect, obſcure, and moſt com-: 
monly falſe. The joint teſtimony of ſacred and 
profane writers informs us of little more concern- 
ing theſe illuſtrious martyrs to the truth, than that: 


after a ſucceſſion of dangers, difficulties, and dif-. - 


treſſes, many of them cloſed. a laborious life by a 
painful and ignominious death. Paul, the great: 


Apoſtle of the Gentiles, was beheaded at Rome 


in the reign. of Nero; and. Peter is generally 
fuppoſed to have been crucified at the ſame place, 
and during the ſame reign b. The Evangelift- 


There are few Chriſtian nations in Europe which: | 


have not claimed the honour of embracing Chriſtianity 
in the apoſtolic age. Amongſt the reſt, Britain, upon the 
authority of an obſcure paſſage in Theodoret ®, has aſſerted 
her pretenſions to the glory of having been converted by 


doubts whether Peter ever was at Rome, 
Theodor. tom 4. ſerm. 9. : 
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„„ — Time when the Apoflalic  T[cavw. 1, 


John was baniſhed, in the perſecution by Do. 


mitian, to the Ille of Patmos, A. D. 94, and 


nme time afterwards died, and was interred at 


During the time in which Paul was confined at 


Rome he compoſed his Epiſtles to his brethren, 
and to the principal churches. The Goſpel of 
Matthew was written for the uſe of his He. 
brew brethren to whom he had preached, when 
he was about to depart from them, and is gene- 
rally believed to have been compoſed in the Hebrew 
tongue, and afterwards tranſlated into Greek. The 

Soſpel of Mark, who was the friend and com- 
panion of Paul, has been thought by ſome only 
an epitome of that of Matthew. Luke, who is 
"ſuppoſed to have been one of the ſeventy diſci- 
ples, and who accompanied Paul in his mini- 
tration, compoſed the Goſpel: which bears his 
name, and the Acts of the Apoſtles. Theſe 
three Goſpels were ſucceeded by that of , the 
__ Evangeliſt John, who approved of them *, but, 

"perceiving that their accounts were poſterior to 

the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt, thought 

(it expedient to give to the church ſome records 

of the actions and doctrines of his beloved mal- 
ter, in the beginning of his miniſtry. Beſides 

this, John is alſo allowed to have compoſed at 
leaſt one epiſtle, if not more; but the two later 
ones, and the book of the Revelations, have ex- 
cited ſome controverſy concerning their author, 
Theſe works were quickly diſperſed among the 

Chriſtian believers, and were collected and read 

-in their religious aſſemblies for the confirmation 


* Euſeb. lib. iii. c. 24. 
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eExT. 1. I Writings were compoſed. 2 


and edification of the faithful. Indeed ſuch a 
collection, ſtamped with apoſtolical authority, 
ſoon became neceſſary, in order to ſeparate the: 
infpired writings from a number of fraudulent: 


and abfurd performances, which were circulated. 


as the productions of the Apoſtles. 
Beſides the affiftance which was derived to 
Chriſtianity from the actions, precepts, 'and 


zeal of its firſt teachers, the virtues of the 


primitive Chriſtians afforded a powerful ſupport 
to the doctrines they profeſſed, and formed a 
ſtriking contraſt to the depravity and corruption 
which almoſt univerſally prevailed. Nor were 
the oppoſition and br dagen they met with 
prejudicial to their cauſe. They only ſerved to 
unite more firmly this ſmall, but intrepid Band, 
well convinced of the importance of thoſe truths 
for which they contended; and to attract the notice 


and compaſſion of all mankind towards a ſect diſ— 


tinguiſhed only for its ſingularity and virtue. Their 


implacable enemies the Jews, who ſaw their 
own lofty claims to ſupertority, and their profli- 


gate conduct, directly attacked and cenſured: 
both by the tenets and manners of the teachers 
of Chriſtianity, aſſaulted them every where with. 
unrelenting fury. Their rancour and animoſity, 
however, towards the Chriſtians, only rendered 


the accompliſhment of thoſe terrible predictions 
which had been denounced againſt them by 


Jeſus Chriſt more ſtriking and remarkable; and, 


by theſe means, rather accelerated than retarded. 


the progreſs of Chriſtianity. Many of the pre- 
vious ſigns and portents which had been fore 


told concerning the deſtruction of the temple, had 


already taken place, and were ſuch as might have: 
inſtructed a. people leſs obſtinate and (perverſe, , 
| i that 
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that their deſtruction was at hand, and might 
have rendered them cautious of any action which 


could provoke their enemies againſt them. Great 


indeed were the oppreſſions which they experienced 


from a corrupt government; and provoked to fury. | 
by its rapacity and violence, in the go 66 they. 
commenced hoſtilities againſt the 


omans, and 
the flames of war raged throughout Aſia to 


Egypt and the Eaſt. . Under the reign of Veſ-- | 
paſian, the temple at - Jeruſalem was . burned. by 


Titus, and razed to its foundations, and a conſi- 


derable number of the Jewiſh people entirely ' 


deſtroyed. The remainder, weakened by their 
loſſes, and difpirited by their dreadful calamities, 


were not, at the cloſe of this century, in a ſitua- 


tion to oppoſe, openly, a ſect which they could 
not however but ſecretly regard with even addi- 
tional ranccunt. ' 1 


Though the abſurdities of Polytheiſm Weir 


openly derided and expoſed * by the firſt teach - 
ers of Chriſtianity, yet it does not appear that 
any public laws were enacted againſt it till 
the reign of Nero, in the year 64, by which 


time it had acquired conſiderable ſtability and 
extent. As far the greater number of the firſt 


converts to Chriſtianity were of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, one ſecondary cauſe for their being ſo long 
preſerved from perſecution may probably be 
dedoced from their appearing to the Roman 
governors only as a ſect of Jews, who had ſece- 
ded from the reſt of their brethren on account of 
ſome opinion trifling in its importance, and 


perhaps difficult to be underſtood, Nor when 


their brethren were fully diſcovered to have caſt 


off the religion of the Synagogue, did the Jews 


* Acts, chap. 19, ver. 26. 
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vr. 1.] The Chriſtians perſecuted by Pagans. 337 


find it eaſy to infuſe into the breafts of the Roman 
magiſtrates that rancour and malice which they 


themſelves experienced. But the ſteady and uniform 


oppoſition made by the Chriſtians to heathen ſu- 


perſtition could not long paſs unnoticed. 'Theip 


open attacks upon Paganiſm made them extreme 
ly obnoxious to the heathens, by whom they were 
reprefented as a ſociety of atheiſts; who, by 
attacking the religious conſtitution of the em- 
pire, merited the ſevereſt animadverſion of the 
civil magiſtrate. The pure and ſublime ideas 
which they conceived of the Supreme Being 
could not be comprehended by the groſs heathen, - 
who required the Deity to be repreſented by-ſome = 
corporeal figure, or viſible ſymbol;..and adored * 
with all the pomp of altars;-ſacrifices; and liba- - 
tions. The perſonal guilt.which had been con- 
tracted by every Chriftian, in thus preferring his 
private ſentiments to the. national: religion, was 
aggravated in a: high degree by the number and 
union of the criminals; for. the. Romans were 
accuſtomed to regard with jealouſy and diſtruſt 
any aſſociations among their ſubjects. They 
became, likewiſe, further .obnoxious by their 
cautious: method of performing the offices of re- 
ligion; which, though at firſt dictated by fear 
and neceſſity, was continued from choice, and 
it was concluded that they only concealed what 
they would have bluſhed to diſcloſe. Horrid tales 
of their. abominations. were .circulated through 
out the empire; and the minds of the. Pagans 
were, from all theſe circumſtances, prepared to 
regard with pleaſure or indifference every cru- 
elty which could be inflicted upon this deſpiſed = 


ſect. 5 


reer. — — — —— 


„ Under Niro un Domitian. [ekNr. 1. 
Under theſe cireumſtances, it is not wonderful 


por 


« 


Trutt 


uniting the Chriſtians firmly in one common 
cauſe, and giving them time to recruit their 
wearied powers, proved extremely favourable to 
the ſupport and propagation of Chriſtianity, 
From the death of Nero to the reign of Do- 
mitian the Chriſtians remained unmoleſted, and: 
daily increafing ; but towards the cloſe of the 
_ Eentury, they were again involved in all the 
| Horrors of perſecution. The death of Domitian,. 
however, ſoon delivered them from this cala- 
mity; and his ſucceſſor Nerva fuffered the 
Chriſtian church to enjoy a ſeafon of tranquillity, 
and reſcinded: the ſanguinary edicts of his prede-. 
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CHAP. I. 


| voCTRINE, GOVERNMENT, any DisCPLINE or THE: 


Truth: aol Good 8 ne- 
ceſſary to the Support M a vifible Charch = Biſhops,, - 
Preſtyters, Deacens, Deaconęſſes — * of Wors- - 
 ſhip—Sacrame nts, ce. 


HE whole: of the Chriftlin gen is: 


comprehended in two great points, of 


which the firſt regards what we are to believe, 
and the other relates to our conduct and actions z 
or to expreſs the matter more briefly, the Goſ-- 
pel preſents to us objects of faith,. and rules off 
practice. The former are expreſſed by the Apoſ-- 


tles by the term mn or: the truih; hey the 
aa 


latter bs that of g or: piety *. The rule 
and n of both are thoſe bock which con- 
tain. the reyelation that God made of his will: 
to perfons- choſen for that purpoſe; whether 
before or: after the birth of Chriſt. And theſe: 
divine books: are uſually called the Old and New» | 
Teftament;,* _ 

It does not appear that Chriſt laid down: any 
men for the government of the Church. . He: 
well knew: that none could be framed which. 
would be. proper in all poſſible circumſtances, 
and that thoſe regulations which were calculated : 
for an infant ſociety could. no longer be ſuitable, 
when it had attained to full maturity and per- 
fection. The. Apoſtles likewiſe adapted tha 
government of the churches they inſtituted to the - 
particular cireumſtances which aroſe and deft to». 
future ages the liberty of. varying their eceleſi— 


S:3 Tim. iii. 9. vi. 3. Tit. i. Ay - 


er ales 


1 1 SEEN : | 

— 614 8 | 

1 36  -JIncreaſr\of -Ghurches,, [oN 2. * 
1341 e BEITOTY | 3 „ | 

1 aſtical government according to the changes of from 
nth times and ſituations. AE, „ ; 


1-11 Eccleſiaſtical government in ſome form is, 


} | f gene! 
[8 $ however, abſolutely neceflary, ſince without it no. ever 
_ diſcipline or order can be preſerved, and no re- a ne 


Region can long ſubſiſt. In the-churches: found- 
ed by the Apoeſtles, the public functions of tions 
1 religion were ſolely. entruſted to the eſtabliſhed: 2 
miniſters of the church, the principal of whom | miti\ 
1 were biſhops or preſbyters. Theſe miniſters, of th 
who were ſelected for their peculiar piety and | | 
merit from the great body of Chriſtians, were 
at firſt equal in dignity and power, and the name 
of preſbyter was expreſſive of their age, or rather 
of their gravity. and wiſdom. Their number 
was proportioned to the ſize; of their reſpective 
eongregations. When, by, the addition of, 
new converts, the number of churches and: 
miniſters neceſſarily increaſed, , new regulations 
became. neceſfary ; one, therefore, from amongſt | 
the preſbyters, diſtinguiſhed for his wiſdom and 
piety, was choſen to prefide in their councils, toi 
; allot to the reſt their r eſpective offices, and to be. 
HE a center of union to the whole ſociety. This 
| dignity. was conferred fer life, except it was for- 
feited by ſome miſconduct; and the preſbyten 
inveſted with, it was generally ſtyled Biſhop, and 
ſometimes. the Angel * of the church ta which 
he belonged. To. this church his miniſtry was: 
confined, and his power ſo limited, that he could; 
not decide on any matter relating: to the ſociety, 
without the advice of the preſbyters, and the con- 
Tent and approbation of the people. The ſcanty. 
revenues of the miniſters of religion aroſe merely 
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® Angeloy; Gr, (a meſſenger or delegate). Rex, it, 3- 
U from 
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crvr. 1. ] Biſhops, Praflyters, and Deacons. 35 | 


from their ſhare of the W or voluntary 
gifts, which were preſented according to the 
generoſity or ability of the congregation. When 
ever the epiſeopal chair became vacant by death, 
a new preſident was choſen from among the 
preſbyters, * en over the: e ep 
tions. 123 
The employments of the nic i in * pri- 
mitive church were in general the ſame with thoſe 


of the. biſhops, and they conſiſted in the admini- 


ſtration of the ſacraments and: diſeipline of the 
church. In many churches, however, preach- 
ing was the peculias office of the-biſhops.. The 
preſbyters were choſen by. the. united: conſent ob 
their clerical: brethren: and the people at large, 
and ordained. by. the biſhops. aſſiſted by the other 


preſbyters. 


An inferior order of iN called e 
was appointed from the firſt inſtitution of the 
church, whoſe: office it was to aſſiſt in the admix- 
niſtration of the Lord's Supper, to carry the ele- 
ments to the ſick and abſent, to receive the obla- 
tions of the people, to rebuke thoſe who behaved 
irreverently during divine ſervice, to relieve the 
diſtreſſed; and to watch over the conduct of the 
people. In ſome churches they alſo read the Goſ- 
pels, and were allowed to baptize and to preach: - 
The number of theſe miniſters was not limited; 
but was generally! in proportion to the wants of the 
church. Some, however, after the example of 
the church at Jeruſalem, confined their number 
to ſeven; and the church of Rome thought this 

rule ſo obligatory, that when the number of 
preſbyters amounted to forty-lix, that 15 the 
deacons was REI to ed £ | 


„ 
Io 


— c 


. T he order of Jeaconelles> Was likewiſe ap- 
pointed in the apoſtolic age. Theſe Were gene 


bexvr. Tz 


rally widows who had only once been married, 


though this employment was ſometimes exer- 
eiſed by virgins. Their office conſiſted in aſſiſt - 

at the baptiſm of women, in previouffy cate- 
chiſing and inſtructing them, in viſiting ſick 
perſons of their own ſex, and in performing all 
thoſe inferior offices towards the female part of 
the congregation, which the deacons were de- 
ſigned to execute for the men. 


This order of miniſters appears tolhave: been | 


adopted in the primitive conſtitution” of the 
church. The firſt century had not, however, 
elapſed, when an additional order became neceſ- 
fary. The biſhops. who reſided in. large and po- 
pulous cities, prompted by the neighbouring 
converts, whoſe attendance upon public worſhip: 
was always. inconvenient, and fametimes impoſ-- 
able, etected new churches in the: adjacent. 
towns and villages; which naturally continuing 
under their care and inſpection, grew impercept-. 
ibly - into: eccleſiaſtical provinces,. and obtained 
| the name of 'diaceſes. Over theſe churches they. 
| inted ſuffragans to inſtruct and. govern: 
9 who were diſtinguiſned by the name of 
country biſhops, and held a middle rank between. 
the biſttops.and preſpyters. The Chriſtian mini- 
ſters of every rank derived their ſupport from 


the voluntary offerings of the people, Which, 
after providing for; the expences of public wor- 
ſhip, were divided between the . and the. 
preſbyters, the. deacons and the poo : | 
The firſt Chriſtian church eltadlihed at Je. 
ruſalem * apoſtolical authority, became in. its; 


* 


practices a. model for the greater; 
part. 
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part of thoſe which were founded in the firſt. 
century. It may eaſily be conceived. that theſe 
churches were not ſuperb edifices, purpoſely 
erected for the celebration of divine worſhip. 


Aſſembling at firſt: in ſmall numbers, the places 


where the primitive Chriſtians met for pious 
purpoſes, were doubtleſs ſequeſtered retirements, 
or the houſes of private individuals, which, from 
various reaſons, and by various means, would in 
time become the property of the community, and 
be gradually extended and improved. Select por- 
tions of ſcripture were publicly read in theſe aſ- 
ſemblies, which were ſucceeded by a brief and: 
ſerious exhortation to the people. 1 he preacher 
uſually delivered his ſermon ſitting, while the 
people ſtood; which was, probably, in conform 
ity to the practice of the ſynagogue. The. 
prayers, which formed a conſiderable part of 
public worſhip, were repeated after the biſhop-. 
or preſbyter who preſided in the ſervice l. Ts. 
this ſucceeded the-oblations, and the diſtribution” 
of the Lord's Supper; and the whole | ſervice: 

concluded with a ſocial and friendly repaſt, de- 
nominated Agapæ, or the feaſt of love; to which. 
all who were able contributed, and of which all. 
who were willing partook. During ftated in- 


tervals of the time allotted to. theſe ſervices 


hymns were ſung, not by the whole aſſembly, 
poſe. 5 ö i ee ee 

Beſides the appointment; of the firſt day of the 
week, by the Apoſtles, for the public celebration. 
of religious worſhip, : be Erft Shri iſtians are ge- 
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MOLE 


40 | Lord '' Super. * 


ror believed to have abidived + 890 atthiver: 


ſtivals; the one in remembrance of the 
ene Bon of Chriſt, and the other to comme. 
morate the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. From 
the earlieſt periods of Chriſtianity it however 


appears, that divine worfhip was celebrated in a 
different manner in different places. 


The ex- 
ternal government of the church was aecommo- 


dated to the different ſituations and opinions of 


the firſt Chriſtiam believers; and in thoſe ſocies 
ties which were totally, or prineipally compoſed 
of the Jewiſh converts, the Jewiſh Sabbath, as 


well as the firſt day of the week, was kept, aa. 
much of the jewiſtrritual allowed and obſerved.* 
The firſt fifteen biſhops of Jeruſalem: were 

all circumciſed Jews,, and the congregation over 
preſided, united the laws of Moſes 


which they 
with the doctrines of Chriſt 4. 


With reſpect to the few and fimpls rites inſti- 
tuted pe Srionay it appears, that the ſacrament 
of the 


ord's Supper was adminiſtered by the 
firſt Chriſtians, . whenever they aſſembled for the 
purpoſes of ſocial werſnip; and ſo far from being 


confined to: thoſe who had made the greateſt 


progreſs in religious attainments, it was equally 


participated by the Apoſtle of Chriſt and the 
meaneſt member of the church. The N 


The Athoskry for a permiſfion of: this sue 
might be adduced from the example of Chriſt, who, . 
in the prayer which is peculiarly named Bis, has, except - 


in that clauſe which relates to the forgiveneſs of 1 injuries, 
adopted the very words and petitions which at that time . 
were uſed in the different Jewaſh liturgie.. 


Pene omnes Chriſtum Deum ſub legis Kan bn 5 


tione eredebant. Sulpicius Sexerus, i U. 31. N 2 3 Fecleſ. 
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rite of baptiſm was publicly ee by 
inmerſing the whole body in the baptiſmal font, 
and in the earlier periods f Chriſtianity was 
permitted to all who acknowledged the truths 


of the Goſpel, and promiſed conformity to its 


laws. This eaſineſs of admiſſion, which after- 


wards frequently introduced unworthy and dis 


orderly members into the church, naturally nar- 
rowed the terms of communion, and baptiſm 
was confined to thoſe who had been previouſly 


inſtructed in dew pr knowledge, and proved 


the ſincerity of their profeſſions by the regularity 
of their lives. he probationers for admiſſion 
into the ſociety of Chriſtians took the humble 
name of Catechumens, while thoſe who were 


already conſecrated by baptiſm were. diſtinguiſhed 


by the 1 as ve EO 


'7'I 
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1H. Or THE SECTS WHICH EXISTED IN THE FIRST 
1: 18 A 5 CENTURY. e SYS e 
— 1 Neil Chriflians = Gnoſtics —= Cerinthus == Simon 
1410 „ | Magus. : h 
— 1 | WIRE we to expect that ſo conſiderable 
1 Wa number of men, as thoſe who em- 
1464 braced Chriſtianity in the firſt century, would be 
146 . actuated exactly by the ſame opinions, we ſhould 
3 EY form an expectation not warranted by our own 
19 experience, or the conduct of mankind in all 
WT ages. The doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity, . 
: if ſo eaſily to be comprehended and underſtood 
: Bl were, indeed, at a very early period blended 
r 
104 ſtream of religious truth was polluted by; error 
— 104 even during the lives of the Apoſtles*. The ſeru- 
4 lous adherence of the Jewiſh converts to the 
| 4 Mofaical law, occaſioned ſeveral of them obſti- 
1 1 nately to contend for the ceremonies of their 
i anceſtors, and rendered them deſirous of impoſ- 
| ! Ki ing them on the Gentile Chriſtians. A large 
Fi 4 party ſeparated from the church, and regarded 
1 thoſe whom they had been long accuſtomed to 
| ji conſider as a people rejected by God, with a de- 
j | il 1 gree of contempt and hatred, which naturally 
„ produced reciprocal diſlike; each indulged 
11 diſpoſitions inimical to brotherly love, together 
1 | i with certain peculiar religious opinions reſulting 
44 i from former practices and opinions. | 
„ From the imperfections of the Jewiſh diſpen- 
1 ſation, the Gnoſtics (wiſe or knowrng) haſtily 
1 - inferred that it was not inſtituted by the Su- 
1 i il preme. Being ; and aſſuming that pompous ap- 
1 | * Tim. vi. 20, Col. xi. 8. 
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pellation, boaſted their ability to reſtore 60 man- 
po that knowledge of his nature which had ſo * 
been loſt, They blended with the faith 
of Chriſt many ſublime but obſcure tenets, which 
they derived from the Oriental philoſophy. 
The ſages of the Eaſt had long expected a hea- 
venly meſſenger, endued with ſufficient powers 
to releaſe them from their bondage to corrupt 
matter, which they held to be the ſource of all 
evil. The miracles of Chriſt and his *Apoſtles 
induced them readily. to accept him as this hea- 


venly meſſenger, and they interpreted all the 


precepts of Chriſtianity in the manner moſt 
agreeable to the abſurd opinions they had pre- 
viouſſydeonceived. They introduced amongſt 
their followers a multitude of abſurd legends 
reſpecting the actions and precepts of Chriſt, and 
of the creation of the world by inferior beings. | 
Theſe opinions were ſo entirely difſonant to many 
parts both of the Old and New Teſtament, that 


they rejected much of theſe books, though they 


admitted the validity of a few parts. From the 


intrinſically evil, they denied that Chriſt was 


inveſted with a real body, or that he. really 


ſuffered for the ſake of mankind. As the fon 


of the Supreme God, they indeed conſented 


to regard him; but regarded him as inferior in 
his nature, and believed that his miſſion upon 
earth was deſigned to reſcue the virtuous foul 
from the tyranny of wicked ſpirits, whoſe em- 
pire he was to deſtroy, and to inſtruct men to 
raiſe ; the. mind from its corporeal reich, 
to a bleſſed union with the Supreme God. ; 
Far, removed from the path of truth, it is not 
ſurpriſing that, having no certain rule to Row 
eir 
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which related to practice, 


that Chriſt ſuffered in appearance only. 


=. 5 Cerinibus. 


1 1 i 


their ſteps, they ſhould ſeparate, and wander ins 
to the manifold intricacies of error. . Accord- +. 
ingly, we find the Gnoſtic heretics were not 
only divided into many ſets, differing» in their 
various rules of religious faith, but in matters 
Whilſt the more 
rigid ſects rejected the moſt innocent gratifica- 
tions, that the body might not be ſo nouriſhed 
as to degrade the ſoul ; their more relaxed bre« 
thren conſidered the ſoul as entirely unaffected 
by the actions of the body, aſſerted the innocence 
of complying with every diftate of nature, and 
abandoned themſelves without any reſtraint to 
the impulſe of the paſſions. Their perſuaſion 


that evil reſided in matter, led them to reject; the 


doctrine of the reſurrection of the body, and 
their belief in the power of malevolent genii, the 
ſources of every earthly calamity, induced them 
to have recourſe to the ſtudy of magic to weaken 
or avert the influence of thoſe malignant agents. 
A very conſiderable ſect of Gnoſtics diſtinguiſhed 
. themſelves by the name of Docete *, but their 
peculiar opinions are not accurately known. 
Cerinthus, by birth a Jew,. was one of the 
earlieſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed ſeceders from the 
church. He allowed indeed, that the Creator of 
the world was the lawgiver of the Jews, and a 
being endued at firſt with the: greateſt virtue, 
but aſſerted that he derived his. power from the 
fupreme God, and that he had by degrees fallen 
from his native dignity and virtue. That in 
order to deſtroy his corrupted empire, the ſupreme 
Being had commiſſioned one of his glorious Eons, 
whoſe name was Chriſt, to deſcend upon earth, 


From dont (dokeo, Gr. to appear) becauſe they held 


who 


- 


ckxr. 1.] Sun Magus. 2s 


who entered into the body of Jeſus which was 
crucified, but that the Chriſt had not (affored 


© but aſcended into heaven. | (| | 


_ Cerinthus required his followers to retain part 
of the Moſaical law, but to regulate their lives 


dy the example of Chriſt ; and taught, that after 


the reſurre&ion Chriſt would reign upon earth, 
with his faithful diſciples, a thouſand years, 
which would be ſpent in the higheſt ſenſual in- 
dulgencies. This mixture of Judaiſm and Ori- 
ental philoſophy was calculated to make many 
converts, and this ſect ſoon became, very nu- 
merous. They admitted a part of St. Matthew's 
Goſpel, but ar te the reſt, and held the Epiſ- 
tles of St. Paul in great abhorrence, 
The Oriental philoſophy, that baneful ſource 
of prejudice, was ſo deeply rooted in the minds 
of great numbers, as to afford a wide latitude to 
the exertions of impoſition or fanaticiſm. Either 
deceived themſelves by a heated imagination, 
or deſirous to impoſe upon others, ſeveral re- 
preſented themſelves as celeſtial beings, ſent 
down upon earth to purify corruption and de- 
ſtroy error. Among the moſt conſiderable of 
theſe impoſtors were Simon Magus and Me- 
nander, whoſe pernicious tenets were ſimilar in 
many reſpects. Simon, who taught his doctrines 
about the year 35, aſſerted that he was the great 
Power of God, that he deſcended from Heaven 
to deliver man, that he had aſſumed the human 
form, and that, though he had. apparently ſuf- 
fered death in Judea, he had not in reality, 
He taught farther, that all human actions are in 


_ themſelves indifferent, and allowed his followers 


to indulge themſelves in the greateſt licentiouſ- 
h | nels, 


46 Fieuiſo Converts, ([exNx. 1. 


neſs *. He aſcribed to his miſtreſs Helena the 
production of angels, and to theſe angels the 
creation of the world; and compoſed books for 
the uſe of his followers, which he aſcribed to 
Chriſt and the Apoſtles. Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory. 
' preſents, us with an account of ſeveral more ab- 
ſurdities which"were blended with Chriſtianity 
at a very early period. But theſe different mo- 
difications of Folly would afford a very tedious 
and ns, as well as a very unprofitable 
. · 1571 FF ie 5 
From the review of theſe abſurdities it might 
be haſtily inferred, that ſince the doctrines of 
nn were ſo plain and ſimple as to be 
comprehenſible by the meaneſt capacity, there 
muft have been ſome defect either in the conduct 
of the firſt teachers of Chriſtianity, which pre- 
vented their doctrines from appearing reſpectable 
to the people, or they were Careleſs in inculcat- 
ing them. Neither of theſe cauſes, however, 
prevailed. The zeal and virtue of the Apoſtles - 
were atteſted by jnnumerable witneſſes, of un- 
queſtioned veracity ; witneſſes who were inte- 
reſted in defaming them, ſince they were the im- 
placable perſecutors of Chriſtianity. But beſides 
the proneneſs to error which is natural to man, 
let it be remembered, that the Jews had groſsly 
conceived that the Meſſiah would be a temporal 
deliverer; and though the Jewiſh converts. could 
not reſiſt the ſtrong evidence which was pre- 
ſented to them, that Jeſus Chriſt was the pre- 
dicted Meſſiah, yet in many of them theſe carnal 
ideas would probably at ſometimes recur, and, 
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CENT. 1. ] Oriental Errors. . 


by temporarily weakening their faith, would di 
poſe them to adopt erroneous opinions, Beſides 
this, their obſtinate adherence to the Moſaical 


rites, neceſſarily introduced” into the church 


practices very diſſonant from the ſimplicity re- 
quired by the goſpel. With reſpect to the Gen- 
tile converts, the tenets of the Oriental philo- 
ſophy concerning the origin of evil, and the - 
creation of the world by an inferior power, had 
prepared the minds of many for the reception of 


the moſt abſurd opinions, which they contrived 


to unite with the doQrines of Chriſt. 
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| Little. Uſe made of buman Learning in this Century —— under 

Clemens Barnabas — Papias — Ignatius Public 
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e CCC ſuffer; 
TFH E little aſſiſtance derived by Chriſtianity Fo 
from the wealth or dignity of its firſt profeſſors cates 
has already been obſerved; nor, if we except the Publi 
apoſtolical writings, were the compoſitions of in the 

— the Chriſtian writers in the firſt century ſo diſ- ſtill n 


cities 
years 
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tinguiſhed, either by their number or eloquence, ! 
as to force themſelves into the notice or capti- 
vate the taſte of mankind. The purity of its 
doctrines, and the virtues of its profeſſors, were 
the inſtruments for opening the human heart to 
conviction, and to the truth of this revelation. 
Among the writers of this century, the moſt | 

s diſtinguiſhed place, after the inſpired penmen, 
zs due to Clemens the third biſhop of Rome, to 
whom ſeveral ſpurious productions have alſo been 
aſcribed *. The epiſtle of Barnabas was written 
dy an unknown author, who probably aſſumed the 
name of that Apoſtle. Of the writings of Papias, 
the diſciple of the Evangeliſt John, and the firſt 
propagator of the doctrine ofa Millennium, nothing 
remains but the fragments of an hiſtorical per- 
formance. Several epiſtles to the Chriſtian 
churches have been attributed to Ignatius, the 
ſecond biſhop of Antioch, who ſuffered martyr- 
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»The learned have agreed in rejecting all except 
the fuſt of two Epiſtles to the Corinthians. | 


dom Wn 
+» V 


KST 


founded by St. Mark. 


CENT. 1.]- Chriſtian Seminaries. 49 
dom at Rome A. D. 107. It has been thought 
that the ſhorter epiſtles bear ſtronger marks of 
authenticity than the larger. They were written 
in his journey from Syria to the Roman capital, 


with a ſpirit and force which never deſerted him 
under the inſolent treatment of the band appointed 


to conduct him, and in the proſpect of thoſe cruel 

ſufferings which terminated his exiſtence ®,* 
Foundations for ſecuring a ſuceeſſion of advo- 

cates for the truth, were, however, ſoon eſtabliſhed. 

Public ſchools were erected for inſtructing children 
in the Chriſtian faith; and ſeveral ſeminaries, upon 
ſtill more extenſive plans, were founded in ſeveral 
cities; in which thoſe who were advanced in 
years, particularly thoſe who were intended for 
the miniſtry, were inſtructed both in divine and 
human erudition. One was erected at Epheſus 
by St. John; another by Polycarp, at Smyrna; 
and a third, which far farpaſiad the reſt in repu- 
tation, at Alexandria, is ſuppoſed to have been 


"Ye 


See ſome excellent critical remarks on the Epiſtles 
of Clement, Barnabas, and Ignatius, in Mr. Wakefield's 
Inquiry into the Opinions of the Chriſtian Writers, &c.'? 
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Cauſes aſſigned for the rapid Progreſs of wit cri g0\ 
. —Tranſlation of the Scriptures into  Latin— fine 
Trajan Platoniſin— Alexandrian Chriſtian; reli 
Origin of Monkery— Perſecutions — Adrian.— Ai. con 
ttconinus — Rebellion of the Fetus — Martyrs — and 
Inquiry concerning the ceaſing of * miraculnu oth 
n 33 


. - GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN TR per 


ME Chriſtian religion, during the firſt cen- Ma 
| tury, had acquired conſiderable ſtability and mat 
extent. In the ſecond, its conqueſts” became was 
till further extended. Far from being confined whi 
to the poor, the illiterate, or the wretched, wis wit 
ſought in the belief of immortality a refuge er 
from the miſeries of life, its truths were receive far 
and acknowledged by the rich *, the accompliſh- rac 
Y ed +, and the learned 1. Paganiſm lamented the to 
| deſertion of her temples, the neglect of her vic pri 
tims, and the increaſe: of a power which threat ſedi 
ened her with unavoidable deſtruction. free 
Amongſt the ſecondary cauſes for the ſuc and 
ceſs of Chriſtianity, none could be more pes part 
ſuaſive, none indeed equally powerful with the! 
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®. Plin, Epiſt. x. 97. + Ariſtides. __2 JU +# 
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3 Martyr. Clemens Alexandrinus. 
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cen. 2.) Virtues of the firſt Ori, xx 
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marked virtues and diſtinguiſhed purity of its 


early profeſſors. Relinquiſhing the "delights 
and the ſplendour of vanity, they voluntarily re- 
nounced their poſſeſſions for the relief of their 
indigent brethren; but theſe renuntiations, un- 
like thoſe of the ' heathen philoſophers, 'were*not 
ſacrifices of ſenſuality at the ſhrine of pride; they 
proceeded from the purefF motives, and were 
performed with the ſublimeſt views. This pro- 
priety of conduct, ſo neceſſary to the credit and 
ſupport of à rifing ſect, was atteſted by their 
governors, witneſſes of indiſputable authority, 


ſince they regarded the doctrines of chis new 
religion with abhorrence, and its prefeſſors with 
contempt? - The contraſt between their reſigned 


and deyout manners, and the conduct ef the 


other ſubjects of the Roman Empire during a 


ſeaſon of peculiar calamity, is ſtrongly marked 
by the diſcriminating and unprejudieed pen of 
Marcus Aurelius “. No pretext, except their 
marked abhorrence for the popular ſuperſtition, 
was afforded by them for the perſecutions in 
which they were involved. They could aſſert 
with confidence, and the aſſertion was uncontto- 
'2rted before the tribunal of their judge, that 
far from being engaged in any unlawful-confpi- 


racy, they were bound by a ſolemn obligation 


to abſtain from thoſe crimes which difturb the 


private or public peace of ſociety, from theft, 
| edition, adultery, perjury, or fraud f. To their 


freedom from theſe vices they added a warxm 
and active charity, charity not confined to the 


particular ſociety to Which they belonged, nor 


* Marcus: Aurelius reſoript. Euſeb. lib. iv; c. 13. 
T Plin. Epiſt. X. 97. l e a A . >| 
De . 
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52 Latin Tranſlationsf the Scriptures. ¶ cxx x. a 


even to the whole Chriſtian community, but 
extending to all, however different in religious 
opinions .. "GE „„ ERR 
The validity of the Goſpel revelation was, even 
before the end of the firſt century, ſubmitted to the 
general conſideration of mankind, Nearly the 
whole of the Scriptures was before that period 
tranſlated into Latin, a language ſo well and ſo 
_ extenſively known as to be underſtood even in 
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{ | the remoteſt parts of the Roman Empire. The 
|: | reception of theſe ſacred books at a period when 
4 | from their recent dates the truth of every cir- melt 
{| A cumſtance might be without difficulty aſcer- piet. 
— i tained, is one among the numerous proofs of | tary 
3 the truth of the Goſpel. Nor were the errors of it 
i of the firſt ſectaries without a beneficial influ- | tian 
FURY ence upon the Chriſtian church. The Gnoſ- rear 
1 tics, who denied any revelation antecedent to deg 
1 that by Chriſt Jeſus, opened a door of communion vale 
11 | to the pagan converts, who with that pride in- this 
This Herent in man, could not at once be made to wer 
4 _ conceive that they had haughtily rejected a re- fub] 
if j velation ſo long and ſo fully eſtabliſhed. atta 
— 13 The conduct of the Roman Emperors towards plat 
the Chriſtians in the ſecond century, though the 
ſometimes ſevere and cruel, yet- upon the whole Wer 
was mild and tolerant, The decrees of Trajan the 
reſpecting them were ſoftened by the counſels of 
and influence of the mild and beneficent Pliny. Chi 
Their enemies were forbidden to produce any fels, 
anonymous accuſations againſt them, and they ew 
1 * Surely with theſe virtues, which are acknowledged by of 
Mr. Gibbon, the primitive Chriſtians were not deſerving 
of the cenſure with which that gentleman has loaded We 
them, that of not being deſirous of making themſelves the 
"agreeable or uſeful in this world. - Sac 
were 


cen. a.] Early Corruptions of Cbriftianity/ 33 


were left at e retire from obſervation, 
The number of Gentile converts. was greatly 
augmented, and the Chriſtian church was eſta- 
bliſhed in very remote parts of the Roman Em- 
ire. a | þ 7 2 7 * - ls; | 1 4 
l It is to be lamented, but muſt nat. be con- 
cealed, that all the members of this communion 
were not worthy of the advantages they enjoyed. 
Greatly enlarged in its numbers, it is not indeed 
wonderful that ſome ſhould. have been admitted 
into the Chriſtian communion, whoſe virtue 
_ melted in the intenſe: heat of perſecution, or whoſe 
piety had been the tranſient effect of a momen- 
tary impteſſion; nor could the defection of ſuch 
of its votaries have materially injured the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe. But the ſimple and majeſtic fabric 
reared by Chriſt and his Apoſtles was in ſome 
degree undermined in its foundation, by the pre- 
valence of an opinion which was diſſeminated in 
this century, that the whole duties of religion 
were not equally incumbent upon all, but that a 
ſublimer degree of virtue was to be purſued and 
attained by thoſe. who in ſolitude and contem- 
plation aſpired to an intimate communion with 
the Supreme Being, whilſt inferior attainments 
were ſufficient for men who were engaged in 
the active employments of life. In conſequence 
of this abſurd” opinion, the moral doctrines of 
Chriſtianity: were divided. into precepts and caun- 
ſels, the former of which diſtinguiſhes thoſe laws 
which are of univerſal obligation, and the latter 
thoſe which relate to the conduct of Chriſtians 
of ſuperior merit and ſanctity. Theſe opinions 
were propagated with great reputation toward 
the cloſe of the ſecond century, by Ammonius 
Saccus, who taught in the ſchool at Alexandria, 
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54 | | Platonic Gy pn. les. 2. 

bp. 920 8 55 beſervir 
This e a profeſſed flower of the Platinic ſeſus C 
philoſophy &, maintained not merely with the the frie 
primitive Eclecties, that! truth and falſehood ten in 


were blended in the opinions of every ſect, but the wol 
that the great principles of all truth, „whether eeligior 
philoſophical or religious, were equally diſcovers) | great p: 
able in all ſects; and that tlie only difference but the 
between them conſiſted in a different mode of the doc 
expreſſion, and in ſome points of little or no im- Amt 
portance. By a proper interpretation of theſe tians C 
ſentiments, he contended that all ſects, whether conſtiti 
philoſophical or religious, might eaſily coaleſce, e 007 
in this univerſal ' philoſophy which, however vidence, 
then perverted, was the great ſource of all the dæmons 
- religious opinions which prevailed in the World; WW tic dot 
but that in order to this the fables of the phie Ws the opi 
were to be removed from paganiſm, and the expreſſ 
comments and interpretations of the Diſciples and to 
of Jeſus from Chriſtianity. He aſſerted that the reſtora 
errors of paganiſm proceeded: fram the ſymbols its pro 
and fictions under which, according to the Eaſt- trines 

ern manner, it had deen inculcated by the ſects, tl 
ancients; that in time theſe were erroneouſly Egypti 
underſtood in a literal ſenfe, whence the inviſible }! Thi. 
beings who were placed by the Deity in diffe- by thot 
rent parts of the univerſe, as his miniſters, were were d 
converted by the ſuggeſtions of ſuperſtition into pel wit 


gods, and ee as ſuch, ee in * | amp 
| tende 


„The Platonic philoſophy took its riſe, not "a the Empir 
doctrines of Plato, but from the belief of its profeſſors, 
that the ſentiments of Plato reſpecting the-Deity and the, 
inviſible world, were much more ſublime and rational 
than thoſe of the other philoſophers. They profeſſed te 
ſearch after truth alone, and were diſpoſed ro adopt, from 
every ſyſtem and ſect, ſuch. tenets as they thought moſt 
ormable to it. Hence they were called Eclectics, 
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NT. 2. Alexandrian Chriftians. 55 


deſerving only of an inferior kind of homage. .. 
ſeſus Chriſt he conſidered as an excellent being, 
the friend of the Deity; but ſuppòſed that his de- 
ſign in deſcending upon earth was not to.aboliſh., 


the worſhip of dæmons, but to purify. the ancient 


religion and reſtore the true philoſophy, the 
great path of truth from which all had wandered,, 
but that his Diſciples had manifeſtly corrupted 
the doctrines of their Divine Maſter.. 
Ammonius adopted the doctrines of the Egyp- 
tians concerning the univerſe and the Deity, as 
conſtituting one great whole; the eternity 
the world, the nature of ſouls, the empire -of pro- 
didence, and the government f the world. by 
demons. - Theſe ſentiments he aſſociated with 
tie doctrines of Plato, by adulterating ſome of. 
the opinions of that philoſopher, and forcing his. 
expreſſions from their obvious and literal ſenſe; 
and to complete his conciliatory ſcheme for the 
reſtoration of true philoſophy and. the union of 


its profeſſors, he interpreted ſo artfully the do- 


trines of the other philoſophical and. religious 
ſets, that they appeared cloſely. to reſemble the 
Egyptian and Platonic ſyſtems. _ 
This philoſophical ſyſtem was ſoon embraced 
by thoſe among the Alexandrian Chriſtians, who 
were deſirous to unite the profeſſion of the Goſ- 
pel with the dignity, the title, and the habit of 
philoſophers. The ſchool of Ammonius * ex- 


tended itſelf. from Egypt over the whole Roman 


Empire, but its diſciples were ſoon divided into 


* The credit of this ſchool was highly advanced by 
the profound and inventive genius of Plotinus, who diſs 
ſeminated its doctrines in Perſia, at Rome, and in Cam- 
Panla. 11 | | 
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56 Athenian Cbriſtians. [ex. 2. 


various ſects; a certain conſequence of that fun- 
damental law, which all who embraced it were 
obliged to keep perpetually in view, that truth 
was to be purſued with the utmoſt liberty, and to be 
collected fram the different ſyſtems in which: it lay 
diſperſed. Hence the Athenian Chriſtians rejected 


the opinions entertained by the philoſophers of 


Alexandria. But all who aſpired to rank with 


the new Platonics agreed in their opinion of the 
- exiſtence of one God the fourte of all, the eternity of 


the world, the dependence of matter upon the Supreme 


Being, the nature of ſouls, the plurality of Gods, and 


the method of interpreting the popular ſuperſtition, 
The rules 1 by this dect age 
auſtere; the people at large were indeed permitted 
to live conformably to the laws of their country, 
and the dictates of nature; but the w/e were en- 


ody which confined the activity of the immor - 


tal ſpirit, that in life they might enjoy communion 


with the Deity, and aſcend after death, alone and 
unincumbered, to dwell in his preſence for ever. 


This philofophy, which involved the truth of 
the Goſpel in ſubtilty, and obſcurity, and added 


to the doctrine of Chriſt the commandments of 


men, became in time extremely prejudicial to the 


Chriſtian cauſe. It will be eaſily conceived that 
theſe opinions produced in time thoſe voluntary 


ſecluſions from the world, which confined or de- 
ſtroyed the utility of a conſiderable portion of 
mankind. But its tendency, however injurious, 


was ſtill leſs pernicious than an opinion derived 
from thoſe philoſophic fects *, who affirmed that it 


was not only lawful but laudable to deceive, in 


See the arguments of Darius. Herod, lib, iii. 
| order 


3 to extenuate by mortification the ſluggiſh. 
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CENT. 2.] Penalties enacted againſt Chriftians. $7 


order to advance the intereſts of religion. This 
deteſtable ſentiment, at firſt: probably very cau- 
tioully propagated, and very "ſparingly uſed, 
opened wide the gates of falſehood,” and in 
ſucceeding ages filled the whole ſyſtem with 
abſurd legends, pretended miracles, and that 
train of impoſture which, while it diſgraced 
human nature, was dignified with the title of 
pious frank: ©] oo SL 2 
Notwithſtanding that during the greateſt part 
of this century the Chriſtians were ſuffered to 
remain  unmoleſted, the ſword of - perſecution 
was ſheathed, but not annihilated, and it was 
frequently ſuſpended by a ſingle hair over their 
devoted heads. Their peculiar manners, habits, 
and the zeal with which they avoided the feaſts 
and ſolemnities of the pagan worſhip, were oc- 
caſions of implacable- hatred in their heathen 
brethren, who regarded them as unſocial amd 
auſtere, conſidered their claims to ſuperiority as 
arrogant, and, from not beholding any viſible 
object of their worſhip, treated their pretenſions 
to religion as improbable, if not impious. It 
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they withdrew from them the charge of atheiſm, 
it was only to load them with the imputation 
of human facrifices and inceſtuous feſtivals; to 
which practices they could alone aſcribe their 
meeting in ſolitary places, without any of thoſe 
appendages to worſhip which they conceived 
neceſſary to render their piety acceptable. The 
humane interference of the benevolent Pliny 
was inſufficient to put an entire ſtop to the per- 
ſecutions againſt the Chriſtians under Trajan. 
In the ſucceeding reign, Adrian was perſuaded 
to mitigate, but not to abrogate, the penalties 
enacted againſt them. But they were again 
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conſequence of an earthquake” in Aſia, durin 

the reign of Antoninus Pius, Which they were 
accuſed of having provoked 'by their neglect of 
the gods, and their impious refuſal to deprecate 
their wrath, Though during the dawn of the 


reign of Marcus Aurelius, the Chtiſtians en oyed 


the beneficial influence of 1 it wh 
ſoon clouded by his avowed diflike, an numbers 
of both ſexes became the victims oF a per- 
ſecution which, though connived at, and even 


encouraged by the Raga e and accompliſh: 1 


ed Antoninus, vied in Eryelty | with” e 5 a 
Nerds ...... Ss: 
le enn ſuffered by the Cprittianse were 


—_— entirely owing to the inſtigationsfof their 


Pagan adyerfaries. Their Jewiſh opponents had 
the addreſs to increaſe, if not to excite a gainſt 
The ſeditious 
ſpirit of this people was exerted alſo with equal 
violence againſt the Roman government. They 


were engaged in ſeveral revolts, and repeate 


vanquiſhed ; but ſo little was their rebellious 


ſpirit ſubdued, that, in the reign of Adrian, they 


openly aſſembled in very conliderable numbers 


under Barchochebas, who repreſented himſelf as 
their Meſſiah, and whom they acknowledged as 


their king. Their efforts for liberty were how- 
ever vain. 
and famine, they were, after a rebellion of four 
years, defeated by the imperial army. Incredi- 
ble numbers periſhed by the ſword, or were ſold 


into captivity; their leader was. publicly put to 


death, and their ancient eity razed to its foun- 
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termined to indict upon The: K 3 
1 ſevere and continued puniſhment... For this 
purpoſe, after building a new eity called Alia, 
upon the ruins of Jeruſalem, he prohibited the 
Jews, under the ſevereſt penalties, from ap- 
proaching its precincts. Many of them, how 
ever, {till remained in Paleſtine, and it was not 
till after repeated revolts that they were redupeg- 
to ſubjeAion, © 44 | 
The reiterated, „ 10 the pro- | 
phecies of Chirſt reſpecting this unhappy peo- 
ple, both in this and the preceding century, 
could not but greatly accelerate the progrels- 
of Chriſtianity, nor Was the blood of its mar- 
tyrs ſpent in ain. The pious lives, the reſigned 
deaths of ſeveral of the profeſſors of Chriſti- 
anity in the ſecond century, eried aloud, and 
the voice was heard. Amongſt theſe are the 
venerable names of Pothinus, biſhop of Lyons; 
of the learned Juſtin ; and of the pious, devout, - 
and reſigned Polycarp. They had. embraced 
the religion of Chriſtianity, in the proſpz&-of 
ſufferings and death, and they were ſupported 
under thefe fuit« terings-agreeably to, the. promiſes | 
of tne Goſpel- The apologies for their religion, 
which were addreſſed by. ſeveral. of the Chriſ- 
tian writers * to the Emperors, were appeals; to 
the reaſon as well as the humanity. of, thoſe for 
whom they were intended, It is indeed proba- 
ble, that ſome of them were never honoured by 
the peruſal. of the Emperor. But as they al- 
ſerted facts, of which all might calily be con- 
ringen z as the. motives, the ufferings,! and the 
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60 | Continuation of Miracles, | N [ CENT, 2. 
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conduct of the perſecuted ſectaries were by 
theſe means more extenſively known, it is highl 

probable that they largely contributed to diffuſe 
the truths of the Goſpel. To theſe cauſes for 
the extenſion of religious knowledge, muſt be 


added the forcible argument of miracles, which 


there is much reaſon, from the teſtimony of the 


writers of the ſecond century, to believe ſtill 
exiſted. It does not, indeed, appear at what 


period of time the miraculous powers which had 
ſo greatly aſſiſted the propagation of Chriſtianity 


were withdrawn, nor is it at all neceflary that 


the preciſe time ſhould be afcertained. Thoſe 
who believe that God neither beſtows leſs than 
is neceſſary, nor more than is ſufficient, will 
eaſily conceive, that, when by ſupernatural means 
Chriſttanity was widely diffuſed, and when, 


from various cauſes, mankind were diſpoſed to 


receive the Goſpel with leſs averſion, the powers 


which were no longer neceſſary, were no longer 


given. Fraud, fanaticifm, and credulity, have 
continued miracles almoſt to the preſent time. 


It appears probable, however, from the ſilence, 
or the teſtimony of the ancient fathers, that 
_ miraculous gifts became gradually leſs frequent, 


and in a very early period entirely ceaſed, The 
fame ſuſpicions which have fallen upon the 
later miracles have juſtly been applied to the 


later pretenſions to a prophetic ffirit. It is, 
however, probable that the gift of prophecy 


was conferred, though perhaps in ſmaller por- 
tions, during the ſecond century, as it is men- 
tioned by. Juſtin Martyr, in his dialogue with 


Trypho. To theſe cauſes for the progreſs of 
religion muſt be added the labours of ſeveral 


miſſionaries, 
: 


— 


eke. 


miſſion 
journe) 
pagatic 
learnec 
India 
N 


— 
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miſſionaries, who, watmed with pious zeal; 
journeyed into remote countries for the pro- 
pagation of truth; among whom was the 
learned Pantenus; who travelled as far as: 
India STN dt ord ile br eg ans 7, 
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T is probable that, in the beginning 5 the 
ſecond century, many of the immediate ſuc- 
ceſſors and diſciples of the Apoſtles con inued 
to practiſe thoſe few and ſimple rules relative to 
the government of the church, which they had. 
appointed or approved. Thoſe who devolved 
the care of their churches upon. one of the 
elders, and travelled for the Arbei of 
Chriſtianity into; diſtant lands *, would pro- 
bably endeavour to lead the people, in ſelect- 
ing a perſon who, at the ſame time that he Was 
eminently qualified to conduct the worlhip- 
and buſineſs of the congregation, - would be 
one whoſe piety and humulity might prevent 
him from making any innovations upon the 
ſimplicity of the apoitolic rules. Accord- 
- ingly we find, at the commencement of this 
b century, that few alterations had been propoſed 
br adopted by the church. The biſhops and preſ- 
byters were ſtill undiſtinguiſhed by any ſu- 
periority of ſtation or differenc ce of apparel; 
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5 Euſeb. lib. ili. c. 37. 
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they were ail choſen bythe: nobles and - ſub⸗ 


ſiſted upon a proportion of the voluntary of- 


ferings Which were pald by every believer ac- 


cording to the exigencies of the occaſion, or che 


meaſure of his wealth and piety. The, biſhap, 


aſſiſted by the preſbyters and deacons, to each 
of whom he diſtributed their reſpeRive. employ- 


ments, ſuperintended and regulated the eceleſi- 
Nr concerns of the ſociety. He was the 


ſteward of the church; the public ſtock was 
entruſted to his care, without account or control: 

the preſpyters were confined to their ſpiritual 
functions, and the deacons were ſolely. emplgyed 
under the biſhop in the management and diſtri- 


bution of the eccleſiaſtical! revenue. Af degent 


portion of it was reſerved for the maintenance, of 
the biſhop- and his olergy, a ſuſſicient ſum was 
allotted for the expences "of public worſhip, and 
the whole remainder. was appropriated to the 


ſick, the apy the inst ang. the; reed 
fed, | 


Tach Chriſtian ſociety, tain by. its: own 
laws, and directed by its own miniſters, formed 


within itfelf an independent republic, uncon- 


nected with its neighbouring ſtate by any other 
alliances than thoſe of mutual faith and recipro- 
cal good offices. But near the end of the ſe- 
cond century the churches of Greece and Afia | 
eſtabliſhed, as a cuſtom and à law, that the hi- 


ſhops of the independent churches ſhould meet 


in the capital of the province at the ſtated petidds 


0: ſpring and autumn. Their deliberations at thęſe 
meetings were afiſted bythe advice of a fewdiſtin- 


guiſhed preſbyters, and the utility of them was ſo 


apparent, that they were univerſally adopted þy 
all the Chriſtian churclies: The. degrees which 
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were enacted there were ſtyled Canons, and re- 
garded and regulated every important contro- 
verſy of faith and diſcipline. A regular corre. 
ſpondence was eſtabliſhed hetween the provin- 
eial councils which mutually. communicated 
and approved their reſpective proceedings, and 
the church by degrees aſſumed the form, and 
indeed acquired the ſtrength, of a great ſoœde- 
rative republic. CVVTVVC FRO 
It is not to be ſuppoſed, in this arrangement, 
either that the people foreſaw the alienation of 
their rights, or that the clergy looked forward to 
that power which in ſucceeding ages was ob- 
tained by the eccleſiaſtical order. The perſect 
equality of rank which had ſubſiſted amongſt 
the biſhops in theſe aſſemblies, was diminiſhed at 
firſt, perhaps by the aſcendency which a ſtrong 
mind naturally obtains over one which is 
weaker; . and this inferiority was afterwards : 
confirmed by the neceſſity which aroſe of exalt-. | 
ing one to the office of perpetual preſident, for 
the preſervation of order in the aſſembly. The 
time when this dignity was firſt conferred is not 
-preciſely aſcertained, but it is probable not till 
the middle or towards the cloſe of the ſuc-' 
-ceeding century. It was given to the biſhop of 
the principal city in thoſe provinces where the 
ſfynods were held, who was honoured with the 
appellation of metropolitan or primate. ' 
Confining himſelf to thoſe obvious rules of 
faith and practice, which were appointed by 
+ Chriſt, and to the obſervance of thoſe fimple 
' inſtitutions ordained by the Apoſtles, the pri- 
mitive believer purſued his way with undeviat- 
ing ſteps. But this plain track we have al- 
ready ſeen had been forſaken for that of per- 
#32 5 plexity 
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ir gigs : CC 
plexity and error, not only by the avowed ſe- 
ceders from orthodoxy but erroneous opinions 
had begun to force their Way even into the very 
boſom of the church. Simple truth began to 
yield to ſubtle diſquiſition; and the doctrines of 
different duties being requiſite to different or- 
ders of Chriſtians, and that it was, lawful to 
deceive in order to advance the intereſts of re- 
ligion, were propagated both in the diſcourſes 
and writings. of many of the early profeſſors of 
Chriſtia tt... 6; . 
The ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which 
. was celebrated whenever the primitive church 
aſſembled for the purpoſe of ſacred worſhip, 
was adminiſtered not only to the meaneſt, but 
to the youngeſt member of the congregation. 
Its ſpecies were common bread and wine, which 
were conſecrated by the prayers of the biſhop, 
or preſiding prieſt. It was given to children 
under the ſpecies of wine, and the obſervance 
of it was conceived of ſuch peculiar importance, 
that it was ſent from the ſociety to all the ſick 
or abſent members. Baptiſm was publicly per- 
formed twice a year. The catechumens (or 
probationers for baptiſm) aflembled in the 
church on the great feſtivals of Eaſter and 
Whitſuntide, and after a public declaration of 
their faith, and a ſolemn aſſurance from their 
ſponſors that it was their intention to live con- 
formably to the Goſpel, they received the ſacra- 
ment of baptiſm. This rite was performed by 
three immerſions, and the bady was diveſted of 
clothes. In order to preſerve degency in the 
operation, the baptiſmal font of the women was 
ſeparated from that of the men, and they were 
as much as poſſible attended by the deaconeſſes 
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F the church. Baptiſm by an was per- 


be; procured, | 
uſe of in this rite 3 1 a ſolemn prayer wðWZs 
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_ expreſs records teſtify that infant baptiſm was 
uſual in the church. Parents were originally 


re 
— — — 


the ſex of the ſponſor was the fame with that 
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was paid to this circumſtance f. 

It is not eaſy to determine the perch whe 
prayers for the dead began firſt to be offered up 
in the Chriſtian church. The firſt author who! 
mentions this cuſtom is Tertullian. It is highly 
probable that this practice, which paved the way 
for the doctrine of purgatory, was not inſtituted 
from any belief of that ſtate, but from a con- 
viction that all men are ſinners ; to implore the 

- Almighty to deal with them in mercy, not in 
Juſtice ;—to diſtinguiſh between the perfections 
of men; and as a teſtimonial of their belief in the 
immortality of the ſoul, which, however, they 
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happineſs before the general reſurrection. | 
It is highly probable that Eaſter was inſti⸗ 
tuted as a feſtival from the earlieſt period in the 
Chriſtian church; but the firſt obſervation of 


that ſeaſon is very uncertain, | The fealt of 


* Bingham's Ecc. Antiq. X11, 1. 
13 5 e Ai. 85 


Whitſun⸗ 
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mitted to the fick; and in caſes where a ſuffici- 
ent quantity of water for immerſion could not 
The figh of che croſs was made 


uttersd on confectrating the baptifmal water. 


Confirmation immediately fucceeded the per- 
formance of this rite ® The earlieſt and moſt 


ſponſors for their infant children, and one ſpon- 6 
ſar . only was required. In the caſe of adults, 


of the perſon Baptiſed, but in infants no 1 e 


conceived to exiſt in but an imperſett ſtate of 
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Whitſuntide * probably took its wife in this” 
century,” as well as that iof*Qhpiftmas. Durs 
ing the three or four firſt denturiesq the matitityr 


of Chriſt was celebrated on the fut day, Which 


is now called the Epiphany, in-commemorations 
of che "incarnation; and under this gener 
name was underſtood both the"! Rativity ande 
baptiſm of our Lord, till the church agreed to? 
obſerve the nativity on the 125th of December, 
when that and the Epiphany. came to be con- 
ſidered as diſtinct feſtivals. The whole bf the 
time between the celebration of Eaſtèr and 
Whitſuntide, which was fifty days, was obſerved 


enen 
It appears from the authority of a writer of 
this century, that before its cloſe ſeveral faſts 
were obſerved by ſome churches. The apo 
ſtolical Lent conſiſted of only a few days before 
Faſter 4, but to this was added the fourth and 
11;th days of the week; the fornier on account; 
of the Jews taking counſel: together on that day 
to put Jeſus to death, and the latter becauſe” 


on that day he actually ſuffered. * The weekly 


faſts were commonly obſerved till the ninth hour, 
or three in the afternoon, and differed in that 
reſpect from the faſt before Eaſter, which laſted 
the whole 55 they were, however, intermitted 
during the ſeaſon between Eaſter and Whit-: 
ſuntide. ...... FEES i SF 
The union between the primitive Chriſtians 
This name is ſuppoſed by ſome to have been de- 
rived from its being one of the ſeafons for baptiſm, at 
winch time the Neophytes or candidates for this rite 
wore white garments: but a more probable derivation of 
the Engliſh name is fram evied (ſacred in the old Saxon) 
i. e. ſacred, or holy Sunday, 3 
1 Tertul. de Jejutle 6 2s 
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was ſo intimate, that it is probable few tranſac- 


tions of importance in their-private concerns - 


would take place, without mutual communica- 


tion, Thus much however is certain, that 


all who intended to marry acquainted the 


church with their deſign before it was com- 
pleted . Theſe marriages were preceded by 
the eſpouſal, which took place a conſiderable 
time before the marriage was ſolemniaed, by 


various ceremonies, and the man preſenting his 


future bride with a ring, a practice which was 


adopted from the Romans. At the appointed 
time the marriage was ſolemnized by the prieſt, 
the right hands of the contracking parties were 
joined together; and the bride modeſtly veiled, 
after receiving the nuptial benediction, was 
crowned with flowers x. | 


Eccleſiaſtical cenſures, which are ſo neceſſary 
both for the honous, the order, and even the 
preſervation of a regular ſociety, were publicly 


denounced againſt the offender who: had relapſed 


into idolatry, or fallen into groſs fin. What- 
ever his excuſes, he was deprived of every part 


in the oblations, avoided by the whole church, 


and excluded from the aſſemblies of the faithful. 


In vain he implored for re-admiſſion into the 
ſociety, till he was humbled by a public con- 
feſſion of his ſins, and had given ſolemn aſſur- 


ances of his intentions to conform to the Chriſ- 


tian laws, and undeniable proofs of the ſincerity 
of his repentance. Some of the churches which 
affected great auſterity utterly excluded the 
atrocious ſinner, the heretic, or the apoſtate, 


* Ignat. Ep. ad Polycarp, n. 8. 
1 Bingham's Eco. Antiq. XX. 4. 
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from the hopes of a re- admiſſion into their 
communion. 7 By degrees, h Wever, this ſe- 
verity univerſally relaxed, and thej gates of re- 


conciliation were again opened..to. the returns 
ing penitent, who, by a ſevere; and ſolemn form 
of diſcipline, had ex 


piated his crime, and who 
exhibited a ſcene which might powerfully deter 
the ſpectator from an imitation of his guilt. The 
prieſt who had committed any notorious offence 
was no more exempted from the diſcipline of 
the church than the moſt obſcure ſinner,” The 
arms of mercy might again be extended to him, 
but not till he had firſt performed the loweſt 
acts of humiliation and abaſement ; had com- 


plied with the appointed rules for all excom- _ 


municants, proſtrated himſelf. in ſackcloth at 
the door of the aſſembly, humbly implored the 


pardon of his offences, and made a public re- 


cantation of his ſin. Nor even then was he 
reſtored to the honours of which he had been 


deprived. He was re-admitted indeed, as a 
member of the general ſociety, but his claim 


to the honours, of the miniſtry exiſted no 
more. Ls * 

All prayers which were offered on the Lord's 
day were made in a ſtanding ' poſture, in me- 
mory of the reſurrection of Chriſt, except by 
the penitents . Beſides the obſervance of the 


_ fiſt day of the week, all Chriſtians agreed in 


celebrating the ſeventh, in conformity to the 
Jewiſh converts. It was, however, obſerved 
very differently from the Chriſtian Sabbath. An 
obſervance of the feſtivals of Eaſter and Whit- 
ſuntide was eſteemed incumbent upon all Chriſ- 


| Wee 
* Bingham's Eec. Antig. Xx. 2. 
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* "gh they. differed' erden in the reſped | 


they paid to the lefier rites: white: ſome ab- 


ſtained from the fleſh of beaſts which had been | 
-  firavgled,. and from blood, others ate with | 
impunity ; While ſome ede the four 


day of the week, in which Chriſt was betrayed, 
others Gbſerved the ſixth, on which he ſuffered. 


Nor does it appear chat thoſe different reg | 
lations occaſioned any uneaſineſs or ſcandal | iu 


the church. > 


About the middle of this cxpifalryl; a . S 
ole cbntroverſy aroſe between the eaſtern and 


weſtern churehes concerning the celebration 


5 of Eaſter. The Aſiatic Chriſtians, upon the | 


authority of a tradition which derived the cuſ- 


tom from the Apoſtle John, contended for the 
propriety of, obſerving this inſtitution on the 
fourteenth day of the firſt Jewiſh month, on which 


the Jews celebrated their paſſover, when they diſ- 


tributed a lamb in remembrance of the lat l 
ſupper, and in three days after, they comme- 
morated the reſurrection of Chriſt. This re- 


gulation, which confined the obſervance; of this 


Inſtitution preciſely to the fourteenth day of 
the month, be the day of the week what it | 
might, gave much offence to the wWeſtern 


churches, who regarded it as extremely in 


decent to interrupt the: ſolemn abſtinence of | 
the great week, and to commemorate the re- 
ſurrection on any other day of the week than 
that on which it actually took. place, In their 


turn they pleaded the example of the Apoſtles 


Paul and Peter. The arbitrary ſpirit of Victor, 
biſhop of Rome, prompted him to demand from 
the eaſtern churches a compliance with the 
ritual of the weſt, and upon their reſolute op- 
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poſition to his h to aſſall Wet with 
numberleſs reproaches, anthems: and excom- 
munications. A diſſenſion-ſoiinjurious and de- 
grading to the church was, however, healed _ 
by the pe counſels o [ome members of 
its peculiar prattices and opinions during this 
. and the ſucceeding century. 
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Wo fb muſt be ignorant of the varying diſpo- 


ſitions of mankind, who can conceive that 
the different opinions which divided the profeſſors 
of the Goſpel, during the ſecond century, into 
numerous ſe&s, can poſſibly be aſcribed to any 
defect in the doctrines of its divine, teacher. 
Man is continually the dupe of prejudice and 
error; and the various prejudices of Judaiſm, 
oriental philoſophy, and paganiſm; may reaſon- 
ably be conceived to be almoſt neceſſarily blended 


with the religion of many of the firſt convert 


to Chriſtianity. „ 
By far the greater part of the heretics of the 
ſecond century were Gnoſtics, and derived their 
errors from the mixture of Chriſtianity with 
the oriental philoſophy. Their tenets are re- 
preſented as ſo many different modifications of 
that fantaſtical ſyſtem. The followers of Satur- 


ninus and Baſilides ſpread themſelves over Syria 


and Egypt, and propagated the doctrine of a gan- 
and evil principle, which was alſo inculcated by 


Bardeſanes, a Syrian of conſiderable abilities. 
Baſilides aſſerted that two of the Eons which 
were produced by the Supreme Being, were the 


parents of innumerable hoſts of angels, the in- 


habitants 
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vens, which were under the dominion of an 


| | omnipotent governor named Abraxas. This 

n word was uſed by his diſciples as a myſtical 

5 term, becauſe it contained numeral letters to 
the amount of 265, This ſectary admitted - 

= WH thc validity of the New Teſtament, with ſuch 

mw alterations as he conceived - neceflary. The 

bY condition he required from his followers was 15 

a continual ſilence for five years; a very pro- 

per method, as is obſerved by Le Clerc, to 

{po make an experiment of their fol. 

tha BY The fanciful Cerdes, a native alſo of the 

ors warm climate of Syria, and Marcion, ſon to 

15 the biſhop of Pontus, erected on the foundation of 

any the Gnoftics, a ſtructure of confiderable ex 

her. W tent. They taught their doctrines conjointly at 

and BW Rome. To the two principles already admitted 

iſm, WF by the Gnoſtics, they added a third, whom they 

ſon- conceived to be the Creator of the world, and the 

aded God of the Jews, and aſſerted that he was in a ſtate | 


| of continual hoſtility with the evil principle, but 

; deſirous of uſurping the place of the Supreme - 
| the Being. Mankind, they aſſerted, was governed 
deſpotically by the two former of theſe. beings, 


with WW but added that the Great Supreme had ſent down 
ng his own Son for the - deliverance: of all, who, 
1 : 


by ſelf-denial and auſterity, ſought to obtain 
ur- that happineſs. The followers of Cerdes and 
Marcion were diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
goed BY latter. They entirely rejected the Old Teſta- 
1 ment, and the whole of the New, except part of 
ities. the Goſpel of St. Luke, and ten epiſtles of St. 
Paul, which were greatly interpolated. Thie 
: the dect was diffuſed, not only through Rome and 
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Italy, but extended inſelf over Patfing Syria, - 


and Egypt. 
The aden of the Encratites, the diſciple 


of the learned Tatian, Steatly exceeded even | 
thoſe of the Marcionites. hey held matter 
as the ſource of all evil, and therefore con. 


demned the moſt innocent gratifications. They 


were indeed fo. abſtemious as to give only wa. 
ter in the celebration of the Lord's ſupper, 
The creation of the world was conſidered by 


them as the work of a Deity of an inferior na- 


ture to the Supreme Being, and the body of 
Chriſt as an appearance, not a reality. Car- 


pocrates, though likewiſe a convert to the tenets 
of Gnoſticiſm, was diſtinguiſhed by manners 
exactly the reverſe of the followers of. Tatian, 


He aſſerted that good and evil were the mere 


reſult ' of opinion; that faith and charity 


were alone eſſential to ſalvation ; and that the 


8 being implanted in man by the Supreme 
ng, bb to their dictates, was the duty 


of all mankind. Theſe opinions, ſo well cal. 
| culated to flatter the corrupt propenſities of 
human nature, were extenſively received. To 
theſe Carpocrates added a diſbelief of the refur- 


rection of the body, and many opinions which 


- blended Chriſtianity with oriental philoſophy. - 
Perhaps this heretic is the firſt who aſſerted the 

ſimple humanity of Chriſt, who, he contended, 
was only diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of mankind ö 


by his ſuperior virtue. | 
Whether we conſider the greatneſs of its repu- 


tation, the numbers of its votaries, or the regu- 


larity of its ſyſtem, the Valentinian hereſy holds 
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exnT.2.] Valentine, Montanus, &c. 5 


pervaded this century. Its founder, Valentine, 
incenſed at having been refuſed the rank of 
biſhop, rejected ortnodoxy and taught His doc- 
trines at Rome, whence they were diffuſed 
through Europe, Africa, and Aſia. Refining 
upon the eſtabliſhed genealogies of the Eons, he 
arranged and named them according to his own 
inventive imagination, and affigned to each his 
proper ſituation and employment. A; ſyſtem 


which conſiſted only of a certain arrangement 


of qualities or attributes which compoſed the 
Deity, and the inferior beings, admitted of 
conſiderable alterations according to the ca- 
price of thoſe by whom it was profeſſed ; and 
amongſt the numerous diſciples of Valentine 


there were few who contented themſelves with 


the fancies which were already prepared for 
their reception. Pk 1 
Montanus, a native of Ardabon, in Mſia, 
affected to believe himſelf the Paraclete or Com- 
forter, and that he was ſent to perfect the mo- 
ral doctrines of Chriſt. He made a diſtinction 
between the Comforter, promiſed by Chriſt to 
his apoſtles, and the Holy Spirit which was ſhed 
upon them on the day of Pentecoſt, and under- 
ſtood the former as a divine teacher, which 
character he himſelf aſſumed. He and his 
followers pretended to the gift of propheey, and 
extraordinary illumination, and were diſtin- 


guiſhed by their extreme auſterity. Not leſs 


averſe to the arts which improve,' than to the 
innocent enjoyments which embelliſh, human 
life, Montanus anathematized all thoſe ſciences 
which have poliſhed or entertained - mankind. 
Not merely the male, but even the female diſ- 
ciples of this heretic pretended to the gifts of 

5 e inſpiration; 
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tinguiſhed quality reſigned their huſbands, and 
every delightful domeſtic connection, to preach 
in public according to the dictates of their pro- 
phetic ſpirit, which, was generally exerted in 


denunciations of woe to the world, particularly 
to the Roman Empire. The moſt; celebrated 


of his diſciples was the ingenious and der ned 
but auſtere and cenſorious, Tertullian. | 
Numerous were the different ſeas. which aroſe 


la this century; but many of them had no 


other foundation than ſome variation from the 
hereſies already noticed. Theodotus, a tanner, 


but a learned and ingenious man, aſſerted the 
ſimple humanity of Jeſus Chriſt; whilft Praxeas,. 
on the contrary, contended that the union be- 
tween God an Chriſt was ſo intimate, that the 
Supreme Being had ſuffered with him. The 
followers of Praxeas were, in nnen of 


this opinion, ſtyled Patripaſians. 


On the deſtruction of Jerufalem by 1 | 
the Jewiſh Chriſtians retired to Pella, a ſmall: 
city of Syria; where, interdicted, along with 
their brethren of the ſynago ue, from viſiting. the . 
holy city, they languiſhed during ſixty years in 
abſence from all which their ſtrongeſt prejudices 
taught them the moſt fervently to revere. 
Wcearied at length by a prokibition, which for 
ever deprived them of the chance of reviſiting: 
the object of their deareſt hopes, they evaded the 
law by electing for their biſhop, Mark, a pre- 
late of the Gentile race, and abjuring the Mo- 


ſaical law. T hus they obtained admiſſion into 


| the hc ly = and 98 FIGS, of orthodoxy 
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their occaſional. abſence, the biſhop and church 


of Pella had {till retained the title belonging 
to their former ſituation. A conſiderable part, 
however, of the Jewiſh Chriſtians,” ſtill more 
ardently attached to the Moſaical rites than to 


Jeruſalem, remained behind, and, as. ſome have 


ſuppoſed, in addition to the name of | Nazarenes, 


by which they had formerly been diſtinguiſhed, 
received the name of Ebionites f. Abhorred 
and publicly execrated by their brethren of the 


circumciſion: for their attachment to Chriſti- 


anity, and deſpiſed by the Chriſtians for their 

prejudices in favour of the Moſaical law, ey 

were peculiarly oppreſſed and unfortunates: | 
Traces of this ſect appeared ſo late as the fourth 


| century they were joined by the Elceſaites, an 


abſurd ſec which grafted many opinions de- 
.rived from the lanes philoſophy on this mix- 


ture of Ida and ee XY OI al 


* * I retained) ee the name of Elia, given to 


it by Adrian, till the time of Co: aſtantine, 


+ This name is ſaid to have been. conferred on them 


on account of the OY df both of their condition and 
 underftandinigs. - great learning and ingenuity 


have contended reh the Nazarenes and the Ebionites 


were the ſame; or a different ſect. See Tracts in Con- 


troverſy with Dr. Prieſtly, by the preſent learned and in- 
| FOO biſhop of St. Davids. 
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| To of learned Perſons to the 9 
Hari — Irenæus — Clement of Alexandrig— 
Hermas —— T heodotion—$ ymmach US$ — Tertullian 
Dagan Writers = Plutarch, Epictetus, Anto- 


ninus, Lucian. 


AJ ORE confiderable with reſpect to ſitua- 
tion, to numbers, to rank and influence, 
than their predeceſſors, the Chriſtians of the 
ſecond century acquired an important ſtation in 
the republic of letters, and diffuſed or defend- 
ed the truths of Chriſtianity in compoſitions, 
which, if not eminently correct, were rhetorical, 
and, if not peculiarly elegant, were learned, for- 
eible, and manly. Succeeding ages have be- 
held with veneration the ſpirit, integrity, and 
inartificial eloquence of Juſtin Martyr. This 
eminent perſon was born at Sichem, in Paleſ- 
tine; and after wandering in purſuit of truth 
through every known philoſophical ſyſtem, he . 
at length embraced Chriſtianity, and, without 
_ laying aſide his philoſopher's habit, taught the 
doctrines of the ter at Rome. His faith 
endured the ſevere teſt of perſecution, and he re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom at Rome, * 
Irenæus, the diſciple of the illuſtrious Poly- 
carp, ſuffered martyrdom about the year 202. 
This pious and diligent prelate compoſed ſeve- 
ral works, of which, however, few. remain. 
Some of the performances of Clement of Alex- 
andria have reached poſterity, from which we 
are juſtified in believing that his erudition was 
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very extenſive, though he is frequently obſcure. 
The Paſtor of Hermas, which is compoſed of 
viſions and revelations from heaven, has gene- 
rally been ranked among the literary produc- 
tions of the Chriſtians. during the firſt century.“ 
Hermas indeed is mentioned by name in St. Paul's 


Epiſtle to the Romans, and his work is quoted by 


ſrenzus, The Old Teſtament was tranſlated from 
the Hebrew into Greek during this century, by 
Aquila, a Jewiſh proſelyte, by Theodotion, and 
by Symmachus, a native of Paleſtine, from whom 
the Nazarenes were frequently called Symma- 
cha, 5 I 
The moſt voluminous Chriftian author of this 
century was Tertullian, by birth' a Cartha- 
ginian, and poſſeſſed of all the warmth natu- 
ral to the ſons of the warm climate of Africa. 
Diſguſted with ſome affronts he had met with 


from the ecclefiaſtics at Rome, and incited by 


his own vehement and rigid diſpoſition, he em- 
braced the opinions of I. 


temper than ſtrength of argument. He was 
however, learned, acute, and ingenious, but en- 
thuſiaſtical and cenſorious. e 

Amongſt the Pagan writers of this century 
were Plutarch, Epictetus, Marcus Antoninus, 
and Lucian; the latter of whom, if he did not 
favour Chriſtianity, was at leaſt a ſceptie with 


reſpect to the popular religion of his country, 


dee a very curious account of the different ſentiments 


of the early fathers concerning this work in Mr. Wake> .- 


ficld's learned Inquiry into the Opinions of the Chriſtian 
Writers concerning Jeſus Chriſt. Mr. Wakefield. feems 


decidedly of opinion that the Paſtor was written by hk WE 


Hermas ſpoken of by St, Paul. | 
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ontanus, and attacked 
his adverſaries with rather more warmth of 
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Rapid Succeſſion of the Roman Emperors = State 
V Chriſtianity under Severus — Alexander Se- 
JE _ verus—Maximimn-—Philt, and Decius—Decian 
Pei.erſecution — Gallus and Gallienus — Virtues of 
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| a MONGST. ſeveral cauſes - favourable to 
Rok \ the diffuſion: of Chriſtianity, we are, per- 
| haps, not a little indebted to the quick ſucceſſion 
of the Roman emperors. The events attending 
their lives, their deaths, and the -artifices of 
| © + _ their ſucceſſors, to obtain the imperial purple, 
naturally engaged much of the public attention, 
and ſuſpended the execution of thoſe ſanguinary 
edicts intended for their deſtruction.  - Several 
amongſt the maſters of the Roman world were 
KaAlſo entirely unconnected with their predeceſſors, 
unbiaſſed by their prejudices, and averſe to their 
purſuits. In a race of princes, many of whom 
were accompliſhed, benevolent, candid, there 
could. ſcarcely fail to be ſome who would reſpect 
the abilities and virtue even of the men whole 
religious opinions they did not approve. - 
A conſiderable part of the reign of Severus 
proved fo far favourable. to the Chriſtians, that 
| no additions were made to the ſevere edicts al- 
| e RS 3 ready 
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ready in forte againſt them. For this lenity, they = 
were probably indebted to Proculus, a Chriſtian 

who, in à very extraordinary manner, cured the 

emperor of a dangerous diſtemper by the applica- 

tion of oil. But this degree of peace, precarious 
as it was, and hey mann; interrupted by the 
partial execution of ſevere laws, was terminated 
by an edi& which prohibited every: ſubject of 
the empire, under ſevere penalties,” from em- 
_ bracing, the Jewiſh or Chriſtian faith. This 
law appears, upon a firſt view, deſigned merely 
to impede the further progreſs of Chriſtianity ; 
but it incited the magiſtracy to enforce the 
laws. of. former emperors, which were ſtill ex- 
iſting againſt the Chriſtians, and during ſeven - 
years they were expoſed to a rigorous perſe- 
cution,. The interval between the death of 
Severus and the time when Maximin aſſumed 


a purple, was a ſeaſon peculiarly be- 


nefitial, to the Chriſtians. "They publicly ap- 
peared at court, and con poſed a conſiderable part 
of the houſehold and favourites of the amiable 
Alexander. - The ſeverities they endured from 
his lyeceſſor Maximin, were probably to be 

aſcribed more to his diſpleaſure at their attach- 
ment to the former emperor, and their having 
been protected by him, than to their religious 
principles. From the reign of Maximin to that 
of Decius, the Chriſtians enjoyed ſtill more fa- 
vour than they had ever before experienced. 
The emperor Philip, ſtepping beyond the bounds 
obſerved by Alexander, who had paid divine ho- 
nours to Chriſt, and had placed his ſtatue or pic- 
ture along with thoſe of 1 and Orpheus, 
in his domeſtic chapel, was ſo ſtrongly and openly 
attached ts them, as to have given oceaſion to 
E 7 17 the 
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the belief that he had fully conforined to the he 
trines of the Goſpel, and had confented to make 
an humble avowal of his former guilt, and ſe- 
ceretly to implore permiſſion to enter the threſhold. 
of the ſanctuary. That theſe opinions were 
fallacious is in the higheſt degree probable ; but 
thus much may reaſonably be deduced from 

them, that the clemency of the em perormuſt have 
been extremely favourable to the reception of 
Chriſtianity amongſt his ſubjects, and that the 
doctrines of the Goſpel would probably be em- 
braced by many timid, but honeſt minds, whom 
the dread of a perſecuting tyrant would have 
prevented from making an open profeſſion of 
their faith in Chriſt, "The acceſſion of Decius 
to the imperial throne fatally terminated this 
Nate of ſecurity and peace; and, during his 
Mort (reign, the Chriſtians were expoſed to 
greater calamities than any they had hitherto 
ſuffered. Conſiderable numbers were publicly 
deſtroyed, ſeveral purchaſed ſafety by bribes, or 
ſecured it by flight ;- and many deſerted from the 
faith, and willingly conſented to burn incenſe 
upon the altars of the gods: Gallus, the ſuc- 
ceflor of the inhuman Decius, continued, dur- 
ing his- tranſient reign, the ſeverities practiſed 
by his predeceſſor; but from his death the Chriſ- 
tians were ſuffered to enjoy a calm, which was 
ſeldom interrupted during the n of the 
third century. | 
When we recolle& the conſtancy 4 in ſuffer- 
ing which was demonſtrated by the primitive 
Chriſtians, and the ardour with which they 
preſſed forward to receive the crown of mar- 
tyrdom, we cannot but be ſtruck with obſerv- 
an 8. thoſe . en we faith "oo 3 | 
0 


— 


— 
* 


ſo conſiderable FO this century, But pro- 
 ſperity is the touchſtone of virtue. Received by 
great numbers, and among them by many pf 
conſiderable rank, Chriſtianity: was no more 


obliged for its reſpetability to the virtues of its. ES, 


profeſſors. - The Chriſtians were no longer gn 
obſcure ſe, who were continually called ups 
to maintain or defend the doe of the Go 


pel ; it was profeſſed: by many whoſe talents, 
or whoſe ſtations, rendered it ſuBeient vn 0 ot 


able in the eyes of the multitude. P 
by the encouragement. of the great, and of a- 


veral emperors, it no longer required, from thoſe ” 
who were willing to embrace its truths, that 


they ſhould riſe ſuperior to temporal ſuffering : 
they were no longer a ſmall, but intrepid band, 
diſtinguiſhed only for their virtue and courage z 
they compoſed part of a great whole; and, ener- 
vated by proſperity, and truſting in numbers, 
they were unprepared for OBO, and ſhrunk 
from danger. 


The degeneracy. obſervable} in ſo hi a body L 
of Chriſtians as abjured the faith during the 


Decian perſecution, did not affect the whole 
body: of believers. There were many who 
braved all the terrors of perſecution with un- 
daunted fortitude, and who willingly devoted 


themſelves to the executioner rather than re- - 


linquiſh the faith. During the inteſtine diſ- 


cords, the wars, the calamities of famine and 
peſtilence which afflicted the empire under Gal=- 


liews, the behaviour of the Chriſtians was diſ- 
tinguiſhed for its exemplary excellence, With 
the utmoſt tenderneſs and compaſſion, they ex- 
tended their aſſiſtance to the utmoſt li nits of 
their l and acting in every reſpect in a 

ä a manner 
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manner the very reverſe of their Pagan bre- 
cmren, fearleſs of danger, and intent only upon 
dauoing good, they viſited the loathſome abodes 
of infection, and voluntarily ſhared their poſſeſ- 
ions with the needy and the diſeaſed “. Such 
indeed was the powerful influence of their vir- 
t tues, that ſome Goths, who had taken captive 3 
ſeveral preſbyters, were ſo affected by their 
piety and goodneſs, as to become converts to 
the Chriſtian faith, and to exchange à part of 
{their uſual ferocity, for a degree of mildneſs 
more ſuitable to a profeſſor of the Goſpel. 
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WI E have beheld the Chriſtians a che 
two preceding centuries compelled to 2 
ſemble in the houſes, perhaps, of ſome. of the 
more opulent of their ſociety, or in ſome ſectet 
and ſequeſtered retreat. In the third century, 
their appearance became more reſpectable, 200 
they were either permitted to erect, or connived 
at in erecting, convenient edifices for religious 
worſhip. This ſeaſon of external proſperity was 
improved by the miniſters of the church, for the 
exertion of new claims, and the aſſumption of 
powers, with which they had not been pre- 
viouſly inveſted. At firſt theſe claims were 
modeſtly urged, and gradually allowed; but they, 
laid a . for the encroachments which 
were afterwards made upon the rights of the 
whole Chriſtian community, and for lofty pre- 
tenſions to the right of ſupremacy and ſpiritual 
dominion. Thoſe lands which were purchaſed 
from the common moe for the benefit of the 
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haps neceſſary to the ret; | 
tution in the minds of a groſs multitude, Who 

are only capable of judging from external ap- 
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whole, were in time conſidered as the excluſive 


property of the clergy, whoſe rights were repre- 


ſented as ſuperior to the claims of earthly poten- 


tates, ſince they were derived from Heaven, and 


_ entailed upon the miniſters of religion as the 


ſucceſſors of the holy Apoſtles, and of the Jewiſh 
prieſthood. „ 


Several alterations in the form of church go- 


vernment appear to have been introduced during 


the third century. e fete ce N F + 
ability ot any inſti- 


arances. An attention to this circumſtance 


might probably be one amongſt many A 
. 


for appointing new orders of miniſters 
church; but Chriſtian ſocieties were not geſti- 
tute of more cogent reaſons. As their numbers 


increaſed, their labours became proportionably 


greater; and it was neceſſary to provide afſiſt- 
ants, and, more agreeable N order, to 
aflign to each his proper function. Inferior 
miniſters were therefore . inſtituted, who derived 


their appellations from the offices they fulfilled. 
The Copiatz or Foſſarii provided for the de- 
cent interment of the dead. The Parabolani 


attended the ſick, particularly in infectious or 


employed in lighting the candles of the church, 


and attending the miniſters during the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper; and to the Exorcilts 


was aſſigned the office of praying over poſleiled 
perſons at ſuch times as no public interceſſion 


was made for them 5 and while they | relieved 


„ This was an order peculiar to the Latin Church. 
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peftilential diſeaſes. The Acolythilts * were 
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with ſtrained and ſtudied ee The be- 


cenT. 3-] Clergy obtain permanent Revenues. By 


the bodily wants of the miſerable ſufferer, whoſe 
chief reſidence wB in the church, they relaxed 
his mind' by leading him to ſome wk 

cent employment*#, The Notaries were ap- 
pointed to record. eyery remarkable occurrence 
relating to the ſociety of which they were Meme 
bers. The inſtitution of this order is aſcribed 


to Fabian at Rome, under the Decian perſecu- 


tion, at which time they were employed to col- 
lect the actions and memorials of the martyrs. 
Theſe miniſters probably derived their emoly- 


ments, not merely from the precarious bounty 
of the ſociety, but from a certain proportion of 
the fixed revenues of the church. heir ſupe- 


rior brethren, no longer reduced to depend upon 


an uncertain ſubſiſtence, which, was augmented” 


or diminiſhed according to the zeal or opulence 
of the community, had obtained, before the cloſe 
of this century, the poſſeſſion of fever conſi- 
derahle eſtates, which had been bequeathed or 
preſented to the church. 


The opinions of the Platonic Chriſtians, that 


the Scriptures were not to be underſtood accord- 


ing to their literal, but agreeably to their alle- 
gorical ſenſe, had deeply pervaded the Chriſtian 
world. The plaineſt precepts of the Goſpel 


were ſuppoſed to contain ſome latent meaning, 
and a wide latitude was opened to the moſt abſurd 
and chimerical interpretations. With the 


nions, the Chriſtian teachers had adopted the 


| habits and manners of the philoſophic ſchools. 


They aſſumed the dreſs of the pompous ſophiſt, 
and delivered the plain doctrines of the Goſpel 


ing Ree. Antiqe, 


or inno- 
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lief that rink! e ee ali Rn 
were neceſfary to. elevate the ſoul to a/know. 
"ledge of divine .truth, was derived from this 
-Shilolophy, and was earneſtly inculcated during 


"this century. One of the firſt inſtances which 
we find recorded of theſe voluntary ſecluſions 
from the common affairs of life, is that of Paul, 
ho retired from the Decian perſecution to the 
deſarts of Thebais, where he reſided ninety 
years. His example was not, however, a ſoli- 
"tary proof of human folly ; great numbers re- 
tired to foreſts, to caverns, and to dens, where 
they practiſed ' in ſolitude the moſt ſevere diſci- 
pline, and made pretences, not only to extraor- 
dinary devotion, but to extraordinary illamina- 
tion; and a voluntary ſecluſion from ſecular 
affairs was commonly inculcated as the per- 
fection of piety and virtue, Anthony, whoſe - 
eventful, if not miraculous, life has been *%z- 
corded by the pen of Athanaſius, retired at 2 
very early age into the Egyptian deſerts; and 
che reſpect which was paid to his character, and 
his wonderful relations, greatly contributed to. 
extend the ſpirit of retirement. 
Some new doctrines concerning the ſtate i 
the ſoul after death appear to have made 'a con- 
ſiderable progreſs during this century. The 
undiſtinguiſhed believer was conſigned to puri- 
fication, and the expiation of his ſins in a ſtate 
after this life, and anterior to his participation 
of the joys of heaven; but the martyrs were 
ſuppoſed to be received to eternal glory imme- 
diately upon the diſſolution of the Cath: The 
annual commeinoration of their fufferings and 
victory was A d and fervent] y obſerved "he 
t 
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the Church *. In Vomp with the ſuper- 
ſtitions of their Pagan brethren, and with a view | 
to recommend themſelves to their favour, the 


g Chriſtians appointed the celebration of theſe anni- 
8 verſaries on the days t appropriated to Pagan 
h feſtivals, and introduced into them whatever 
8 might captivate the fancy, and recommend theſe : 
„ f rites to their heathen neighbours. | 
8 The external dignity of the miniſters of reli 
* gion was accompanied by a ſtill greater change 
* in its diſcipline. The fimple rules preſeribe 


by the apoſtles for the preſervation of good 
| order in the Church, branched out:into ſo man 
5 Juxuriant ſhoots, that it was difficult to 9 
nie the parent ſtem. In many ſocieties, all | 
perſons unbaptized or excommunicated, were 85 


CT _ conſidered as out of the reach of ſalvation. 

bn Nor was the ſacrament of baptiſm adminiſtered 

e - to any till the humble Catechumen had been 

C publicly exorciſed, had acknowledged himſelf 

N under the influence of a malignant ſpirit, and 

d had ſubmitted to a long preparation. He wass Ml 
d then, in the preſence of thoſe already initi:! 
0. ated, publicly admitted into the Church. This 


rite was performed in a mode extremely different 
from that which had been adopted in the two 
preceding centuries. As the number of con- 


1 verts to eren increaſed, the older Cone | 
4 

0 * A ribs reſpect for martyrs probably. aroſe . 
MN about the time of Polycarp, at whoſe _—_ various pro- 
re digies were believed to have taken place. Forty years af- 

e terwards, this reſpect had ſo far obtained, e ertullian 

1e ſays, We make oblations for the dead and for their mar- 

10 tyrdom, en certain days yearly. 3 


in + Gy F Opera, vol. ll, p. ak Sh 


CEN. 

1 ; tians, in order more effectually to judge of the | date 

religious knowledge of thoſe whom they ad- claſ 

| mitte to communion, very judiciouſly.length- the 

1 _ enced their ſeaſon of probation, _ The duration of to b 
this time differed in different places, and-ac- ſelve 
| cording to the circumſtances of the probation- for | 
1 ers, Who, in caſes of extreme ſickneſs, or the niac 
general converſion of a whole nation, were im- chu 
WM mediately admitted to baptiſm. In general, ſpot 
T however, a ſufficient time was allowed for in- but 
1 ſtructing the Catechumens in the dectrines , of exp 
| : religion, who were arranged in different claſſes, tim. 
1 in proportion. to the time they had paſſed in pro- pel 
NF bation, or the progreſs they had made in religi- tion 
Y ous attainments. The immediate candidates for | hor 
| baptiſm regiſtered their owa names with thoſe the 
4 af their ſponſors in the public dypticks (or re- wel 
| giſters) of the church, after which they were dar] 
8 examined reſpecting their qualifications, : Theſe eaſt 
regulations, which were eminently calculated to-- the 
Wo exclude unworthy members from the Church, eou 
were however accompanied by ſome obſervances tur! 
bl highly fantaſtical and abſurd. The Catechumen | =. 
bl | was exorciſed for twenty days previous to his tiar 
baptiſm, in order to deliver him from the ſup» of 
x poſed dominion of evil ſpirits, and during that Co 
Np time was prepared by abſtinence, the know- _ tion 
4 ledge of the Lord's Prayer, and the Articles of ano 
Belief, for becoming a member of the Church aof 

In imitation of the Pagans, the Chriſtians had MW- pro 

thought proper to introduce myſteries into the cen 

eligion of Chriſt, and the adminiſtration of effe 

baptiſm, confirmation, ordination, the celebra - gra 

tion of the Lord's Supper, the Lord's: Frayer, tot 


and a number of other offices, were induſtriouſſy 
. _ Concealed from the Catechumen. Thu ny” 
. | k 8 


- 


fn 


© 5 


cx T. 31 | = ; Confirmation, 4 „* 


gates for baptiſm were divided into claſſes 3 ö,; 


claſs was permitted to hear the ſermon, but not 
the prayers. of the Church; another was allowed 
to be auditors of the prayers offered for them, 
for themſelves, and the Energumens (or Demo- 
niacs), and then formally diſmiſſed, The Cate- 
chumen, not only promiſed by himſelf or by his 


ſponſors, to renounce Satan and all his works, 5 


but accompanied this renuneiation by ſome action 
expreſſing his abhorrence of the Devil; ſome+ 


times by ſtretching out his hands, as if to o m- 


pel his departure, and ſometimes by an exſuſſla- 
tion, or ſpitting, in order to intimate his ab- 
horrence. In the performance of theſe rites, 
the face of the actor was directed towards the 


weſt, which was conſidered as the abode: of 
darkneſs and the emblem of the Devilz While the 


eaſt was regarded as the region of light, and 


the riſing ſun as a ſymbol of the Sun of Right- 


eouſneſs; This renunciation was ſucceeded by 


_— turning the face to the eaſt, and making A. vow a 
to act in conformity to the profeſſion of Chri- 


tianity, and a publit confeſſion of faith. Each 


of theſe ceremonies, was repeated three times . 
Confirmation immediately followed the reeep- 
tion of baptiſm. This ceremony conſiſted in 
anointing them with holy. oil and the impoſitian 
of hands ; the former of Which practices was 

probably introduced about the beginning of this 


century, and to this unction was aſeribed the 
effect of confirming the ſoul in all | ſpiritual 


graces on the part of God, and the confirmay . 
tion of the profeſſion of a Chriſtian on the part 
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* Claſſes of Penitents, febxr. 3. 


of man. The invocation of the Spirit in this 
rite was conceived to add wiſdom and ſtrength, 
to eſtabliſn men in innocence, as the new birth 
of baptiſm imparted innocence and forgiveneſs 
of ſin. White garments were diſtributed to the 
Neophytes upon their being baptized, which 
after being worn eight days were depoſited in the 
church. The believer, who by this rite became 
incorporated into the ſociety of Chriſtians, was 
congratulated upon his admiſſion with the kiſs of 
peace, and was preſented with a mixture of 
milk and honey, or milk and wine. After a 
few other trifling ceremonies, - he was permit- 
ted to partake of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, which began in ſeveral of the more 
opulent ſocieties to be adminiſtered with much 
The exceſſive reſpect which 
was paid. to baptiſmal rites was ſtill further aug- 
mented by the diſputes which aroſe concerning 
it during this century, in which the neceſſity of 
re-baptizing heretics, who, after their defection, 
ſought for re- admiſſion into the Church, was 
ſtrongly contended for, and occaſioned the con- 
vention of ſeveral councils; the decrees of . * 
Which were iſſued according to 
_ diſpoſition of the preſiding members.. 
A regular form of diſcipline | 
during the third century in every matter which 
Fell within the cognizance of the Church. At this 
time the penitents appear to have been divided 
into claſſes; the firſt of which were the Flentes or 
Mourners, who were ſtationed in the avenues 
to the church, where, in a proſtrate poſture, 
they ſupplicated for permiſſion to perform public 
penance. After obtaining this requeſt, they ob- 
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had the privilege of entering the church, and 
of hearing the ſcriptures and the ſermon Ihe 
third order were denominated Genufiefentes or 
Kneelers, who were allowed to unite in the 
prayers offered on their account, and ſta- 
tioned. in the nave of the church, where 
they received the benediction of the biſhop. 
The laſt. order. was that of the Con/i/tentes or 
By-ſtanders, who were allowed, along with 
their leſs guilty brethren, to approach the altar, 
to join in the common prayer, and be preſent 
at the oblations; but they were excluded from a 
participation of the Lord's Supper: During 
the ſeaſon of penitence, the offenders were co. 
pelled to appear in ſackcloth, or ſackeloth and 2 
aſhes ; and in ſome churches, the men were 
obliged to ſhave. their heads, and the women to 
wear a veil, and either to cut off their hair, or 
wear it in a diſhevelled manner, as a token of 
dejection and repentance. The time which 
was appointed for penitence was protracted or 
extended by the biſhop, according to the marks 
of contrition which were. diſtinguiſhed in the 
penitent, and this was called an indulgence. He 
was inveſted alſo with authority to alter the na- 
ture of the penance . At the cloſe of the Decian 
perſecution, the doors of the church were 
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35 crowded by ſuppliants, who, to ſecure their lives, 
h had conſented either to make a tacit renuncia- 
. tion of their faith, by purchaſing teſtimonials, 
d from the magiſtrates, of their adherence to pa- 
0 ganiſm, and retiring from obſervation; or Ww-r- 
wa had reluctantly conſented: to burn incenſe, or to 
55 offer ſacrifice upon the altars of the gods. The 
| v1 9 
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eeeſs of theſe apoſtates was various; th ſome 


the gates of reconciliation were at once opened; 
againſt others they were fecurely clofed, and 
that, not always in proportion to the guilt of 
the offender, but to the accuſtomed lenity or 
Figour of the church to which he belonged. A 


 ſpivited and rigorous controverſy aroſe on this 
occaſion, particularly in Africa, in which the 
eloquence and the ardour of Cyprian, biſhop cf 
Carthage, at length prevailed ; and it was enacted 
that thoſe who had obtained teſtimonials from 
the magiſtrates, of having offered adoration to the 


citiation with the Church; but that ſuch as had 
publiely burnt incenſe ſhould remain in penance, 


and ſhould not be reſtored to communion, unleſs 


they were in danger of death, and had commenced 
penitents previous to their ſickneſs. A ſentence 
ſcarcely leſs rigid was pronounced againſt the 


eccleſiaſtic who had lapſed into idolatry ; he was 


indeed admitted to hope that in time he might 
be received into communion with the Church, 


but he was for ever excluded from all clerical 


| honours. It was, indeed, highly neceſlary to. 
exhibit ſuch a picture of ſeverity in the church, 
and of contrition in the offender, as might effec- 


tually deter his brethren from purſuing his foot- 


2 Apoſtolical Lent we have already ſeen 
was obſerved only a few days before Eaſter. In 
the courſe of the third century, it extended at 
Rome to three weeks, It did not ſtop here; 
before the middle of the ſucceeding age, it was 
prolonged to ſix weeks, and then began to be 
called Quadrageſima, or forty days faſt “. 
| --* Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. lib. xxi. 1. 
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turday was obſerved as a day, for keeping the 
lefler faſt in ſome of the weſtern churches, and 
three days of abſtinence were obſerved in the 
week. 1 time, however, the faſt on Saturday 


was obſerved with greater ſtrictneſs, and that 


on Wedneſday was wholly diſregarded*, On 


days of humiliation it was cuſtomary to pray in 


a kneeling poſture, contrary to the practice of 
offering t 55 devotions ſtanding, Which was 
uſual at thoſe periods, when oy Joyful event was 
commemorated, or any feſtival obſerved. "The 
increaſing paſſion for auſterities, which dur- 
ing this century was fo obſervable, muſt bs 
aſcribed to the increaſing belief in the power of 


_ ant ſpirits, who were ſuppoſed to be con- 


ally inciting men to the commiſſion of evil, 
— whoſe influence was thought to be conſidera- 
bly diminiſhed by abſtinence and mortification. 
This opinion may eaſily be traced into the 
Gnoftic philoſophy, Which inſenſibly became in- 
terwoven with the doctrines of Chriſtianity; 
dut a great number of thoſe rites which were 
introduced into the diſcipline of the Church, 
can only be aſcribed to an accommodation to 


Paganiſm. It would be extremely uncandid to 


ſuppoſe, that in the adaptation of theſe rites, 
thoſe by whom they were introduced ſaw the 
extent to which they would afterwards proceed, 
or conceived the vaſt acceſſions of power and 
wealth which would accrue from them to the 
rulers of the Church. Matters apparently 
trifling in themſelves might with propriety be 
conceded to thy pre) judices of the OY 


- Bingham, Ecce. Antig lib, xxi. 3. 
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and to the intention of making Chriſtianity more 


acceptable to the new converts. Many of the 
Jewiſh and Pagan proſelytes; who were really 


convinced of the truths of the Goſpel, languiſhed 


in the abſence of ceremonies which are naturally 
adapted to the taſte of the unreflecting multitude, 
while the inſolent infidel haughtily inſiſted upon 


the inanity of a religion which was not manifeſted 


y any external ſymbol or decoration. In order 
o accommodate Chriſtianity to theſe prejudices, 


4 


a number of rites was inſtituted ; and while the 
- dignified titles of the Jewiſh prieſthood were, 
through a compliance with the prejudices of that 
people, conferred upon the Chriſtian teachers, 


many ceremonies were introduced which coin- 
cided with the genius of Paganiſm. The truths 
of the Goſpel were taught by ſenſible "images, 
and many of the ceremonies employed in ce- 
lebrating the heathen myſteries were obſerved 
in the inſtitutions of Chriſt, which ſoon, in their, 
turn, obtained the name of myſteries, and ſerved 
as a melancholy. precedent for future innova- 
tions, and as a foundation for that ſtructure of 
abſurdity and ſuperſtition which deformed and 


graced me Church.” ue TEE 
+ * 
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or THE $SECTS” WHICH APPEARED IN” THE 


"+ Þ 


THIRD CENTURY. 


4 


| Manicheans=—Nottians and Sabelliam Paul ff 


” - 


| Samoſata—Novations. 
"THE catalogue of hereſiarchs during the third 


century is not ſo extenſive as that in the 


age preceding & but the abſur dity af the ea] EEE 


promu)gated, and the numbers by whom they 
were received, are at leaſt equally remarkable. 
In detailing the hiſtory of men whoſe writings the 
ilHjudged piety of their on or ſucceeding. ages 


has deſtroyed, and conſequently whoſe opinions 


and characters have only reached poſterity from 
the ſuſpicious repreſentations of their antagoniſts, 


we muſt however heſitate; and we are bound to 


weigh very exiſting evidence before we pro- 


nounce a ſentence of condemnation. | That many. 


abſurd tenets were propagated, and that theſe 
were departures from the true faith, we have the 
moſt undoubted authority for believing: but when 
we perceive ſo many feceders. from the Church, 


while they profeſſed themſelves the followers of 
the pure Goſpel of Chriſt, conceiving themſelves 
warranted in the moſt impious and profligate: 
conduct, we cannot but regard them as under a 


mental derangement, and therefore rather objects 


of compaſſion than eee ; unleſs we ad- 
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98 Severity of the early Sectariet. [okkr. ; 


mit that their tenets have been miſrepreſented, 
'or at leaſt exaggerated... 4 ip 


The doctrines of ſelf-indulgence have been 


aſcribed as fundamental errors- to few or none of 


the ſectaries who aroſe in the third century. Their 
manners were in general auſtere, and their hopes 


of future happineſs 59 dependant upon their 
rejection of preſent gratification. Every incite- 
ment to pleaſure was to be rejected; every al- 
lurement of ſenſe was to be avoided and abhorred. 
One of the moſt celebrated ſectarites of this 
period was Manes, by birth a Chaldæan, and emi- 
nent for his learning, genius, and accompliſh- 
ments. He was ordained at an early age a 
preſbyter in the Chriſtian Church; and uniting 
his philoſophical doctrines with Chriſtianity, he 


formed a ſyſtem compounded of both, which he 


conceived would meet with a ready acceptance 
both from the Perſian Infidels and the Chriſtians. 
His ſucceſs at firſt was, however, by no means ade - 
quate to his expectations. The Perſian Chriſtians, 
| offended by his heretical opinions, excommunica- 
ted him from the Church; and the Magi were in- 
cenſed at his attempt to reform the doctrines of 
Zoroafter. But notwithſtanding this oppoſition, his 
opinions were received by conſiderable. numbers 


in Perſia, Syria, Greece, Africa, and Spain. "They 


were indeed ſo artfully incorporated with the fan- 


taſtical opinions of ſeveral other ſectaries, that they 


found large parties by whom they were at once 


approved, and ' afterwards embraced. Manes b 
adopted the myſtical language of the Magi, and 


taught the Gnoſtic doctrine of two principles ; the 
former of which was a living, immaterial Light, 


exiſting.from all eternity, and furrounded by hats 
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of pure and 8 ſpirits, the emanations of his 


eſſence ; the latter an evil power, called Darkneſs, 
who had reſided from eternity in a corner of inh= 
nite ſpace, accompanied by myriads of evil ſpirits, _ 
created out of matter, of which his kingdom was 
compoſed. This hereſiarch contended that there 
was a time when theſe different powers were un- 
acquainted with each other's exiſtence; but that the 
rebellious powers of Darkneſs had, during a ſedi- 
tion in their own regions, advanced beyond their 
own limits, and, on beholding the delightful 
realms of Light, had projected an irruption into his 
kingdom. God had oppoſed to theſe turbulent 
ſpirits the fir/? man; but his oppoſition being too 
feeble, he bad ſent to his aid the living ſpirit «a. 
part of the celeſtial ſubſtance however being ſeized. 
by the demons, light anddarkneſs became blended. 
Foo this mixture, which was permitted by the 
Supreme Being, the living ſpirit ſeparated thoſe 
parts of the celeſtial ſubſtance which were un 
contaminated with matter, and compoſed from 
them the ſun and moon; and from thoſe parts 
which were corrupted only in à ſmall degree, 
formed the planets. The remainder compo- 
ſed this world, where good and evil are ever. 
blended and incorporated, and which is fitted for 
the reſidence of thoſe bodies that were formed b 
the defeated prince of darkneſs, and endued mk 
a ſoul compoſed of thoſe parts of the celeſtial ſub. 


| 3 which he had ſeized. Theſe beings are 


continually obſtructed in their endeavours ta be 
virtuous, by other beings created by the ſame 
hand, but containing ſouls formed from enen | 
matter, 
This fanciful ſ 1 was the foundation on 
F 2 wen, 
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which Manes erected a further ſuperſtructure. 


He aſſerted, that in order to obviate the power of 


thoſe malevolent ſpirits who ſought the deſtruction 


of virtue, the Supreme Being had produced two 


_ ſuperior emanations, the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, 


conſubſtantial with the Father, but ſubordinate to - 


him, the former of whom reſides in the fun and 
moon, the other in the air; where they exert their 
benign influences upon the bodies and ſouls of 
men; but that God ſent good angels and prophets 


{3 upon earth to inſtruEt man, and at length his own 


Son, who took upon him the figure, not the na- 
ture, of man. That he inſtructed men in their true 


origin, the cauſes of their captivity, and the means 


of deliverance; ſhewed them by his myſtical cru- 


eifixion, that they ought to mortify the fleſh ; and 


by his myſtical reſurrection and aſcenſion,” that 
death deftroys not the man, but reſtores to puniſhed 
ſouls the liberty of returning to their heavenly 
country. That. after death the foul paſſed into 
other bodies, till they were either ſufficiently puri- 
fied to paſs to the moon, whence after a certain 
laſtration they were conveyed for further purifica- 


tion to the ſun; or elſe they were delivered to the 
dzmons of the air, by whom they were ſeverely 


chaſtiſed, and then were ſent to animate other 
bodies. That when all the parts of celeſtial ſub- 


Nance ſhall be diſengaged from matter, a devour- 


ing fire ſhall burſt forth ; the earth ſhall be caſt into 
utter darkneſs, where the devils ſhall dwell for 


. ever, confined by the ſouls whoſe indolence | * 


prevented their purification. 3 FR 
Aauſterity and mortification were the leading 


features in the characters of the Manichæans. 


. 


The eccleſiaſtics and the perfect were ſtrictly pro- 
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hibited from marriage, and confined ſolely. to the * 9 
enjoyment of ſpiritual delights; Every ſeverity; _ 


_ while Sabellius maintained, that the Word and the 


As. 


metropolitan of Antioch, appears to have been re- 
ceived by conſiderably fewer numbers than the 


— 


which could extenuate and mortify the body was 
required from all. The fanciful inventor of theſe 
fables, after various viciſſitudes, is ſaid to have 
been condemned to a cruel and ignominious death, 
by the command of the Perſian king. 
The ſects which were founded by N 8 and 
Sabellius, during this century, have been frequentlx 
conſidered as much alike in their tenets, and the - 
followers of each have been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Patripaſſians: but the two fects Jiffered DE: 
in ſeveral important articles. Noetus aſſerted that l 
the Father had united himſelf with the man 
Chriſt, and was born and crucified with bim z 


Holy Spirit were only emanations of the Deity ; 
and that the former was united to the Son of Gd. 
the man Jeſus; and that, having in him accom- 
pliſhed the ſalvation of man, he had diffuſed him 
ſelf on the Apoſtles in tongues of fire, and was 
then called the Holy Ghoft. Noetus was ex 
communicated and condemned in the Council of: 


+ 


Though the hereſy af Paul of Samoſath, A 


opinions of many of the other ſectarites; yet the: . 
diſtinguiſhed rank of this hereſiarch, and the vi- 
gorous oppoſition which he made to the decrees of 
thoſe Councils by which he was depoſed, attracted 
general attention. He aſſferted the ſimple huma- 
nity of Chriſt; but maintained that the wiſdom of 
the Father had deſcended upon him, and empow- 
ered him to work miracles, and inſtruct man- 
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kind. The Pleniber, of his Arens vied with 
that of a monarch; and the licentiouſneſs of his 
manners, his rapacity, ambition, and the ar- 
rogance with which he propagated his opinions, 
were as generally deteſtable as the doctrines which 


occaſion, and by their decrees Paul was degraded 
from the epiſcopal dignity ; but under the protec- 
tion of the Queen of Antioch, he continued to en- 
Joy the emoluments of his ſtation during four 


prelude to his own, The contending parties 
agreed to ſubmit the deciſion of their cauſe to the 
Emperor Aurelian, by whoſe ſentence the rebel- 

lious prelate was depoſed. The ſeparatiſts who 
followed Paul aſſumed the appellation of Paulians, 
or Paulianiſts, 

The followers of Novation; a preſbyter of the 
Church of Rome; and of Novatus, a preſbyter r of - 
Carthage, were diſtinguiſhed merely by their diſci- 
ptine z for their religious and doctrinal tenets do not 
- 75 to be at all different from thoſe of the 

hurch. They condemned ſecond marriages, and 
forever excluded from their communion all thoſe 
who after baptiſm had fallen into this fin. They 


ceived a finner might poſbly hope for eternal 
life, they abſolutely refuſed to re- admit into their 


rated from the Church of Rome, becauſe the 


members of it had admitted into their communion, 
many who had during a feaſon of bangs: re- 


CHAP, 


he taught. Several Councils were convened on this 


years: The defeat/ of Zenobia was, however, "= 


affected very ſuperior purity ; and though they con- 


communion any who had lapſed into ſin, and ſepa- 
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maturgus— Dionyſus Alexandria —Methadius | 

of Tyre —Porphyry— e inucius Felix 

Julius Africanus — Heſychius — Lutian — Pam- 

philus, &c. Forgery of the n "OEM 
| ee Caſſius. 


HE induſtry, the POW TOR and the accom- 
pliſhments of Origen juſtly entitle him to the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed place amongſt the Chriſtian 
writers of the third century. His attention to the 
Sacred Scriptures was early and indefatigable ; 
but though the principal, they were not the only 
objects of his ſtudies : he was converfant in philo- 
ſophy and polite literature, publiſhed ſeveral doc 
trinal and moral treatiſes, and entered the field of 
controverſy with vigour and ſueceſs. Ihe num- 
ber of his literary performances exceeds that of 
any other Chriſtian writer in the early ages, and is 
indeed very conſiderable. He compoſed Com- 
mentaries, Scholia, and Homilies upon the Bible, 
a part of which ſtill exiſts 3 treatiſes upon prayer, 
and on the principles of religion; and eight books in 
defence of Chriſtianity againſt the attacks of Oel- 
ſus, which are till extant, and are invaluable. 
His Hexapta was a performance, of perhaps more 
utility than labour: it conſiſted in placing the 
Greek verſions of the Septuagint, of Symmachus, 
and of Theodotion, againſt the text in the Hebrew. _ 
His greateſt work was, however, the conqueſt of 
BY ; every 
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every corrupt propenſity, His virtue, his humi. 55 
tity, and his amiable manners, together with his pec! 
eminent abilities, have for ever ſecured to him the perl 
veneration and regard of poſterity, though they chai 
Were inſufficient to preſerve him from the hatred cut 
and calumnies of his contemporaries. © 1 
Of ſuch men, every action of their lives, every EXA 
_ Eircumftance in which they are concerned, is in- | ſhac 
tereſting. The ſelf-denial ſo remarkable in Origen, ton 
throughout the whole of his life, was obſervable and 
ata very early period. His father ſuffered mar- lite1 
tyrdom under Severus; and the entreaties and brit 
even compulſion of his mother were barely ſuffi- exte 
cient to preent her ſon, who was then only a cul 
youth of ſeventeen, from ſuffering in the fame Ch 
cauſe, When prevented, he wrote to his father, and 
_ earneſtly exhorting him to perſevere in the faith, trer 
and cautioning him againſt the entreaties of his tior 
_ adverſaries, though the ſupport of his wife and ten 
ſeven children depended upon his life. His 0 
zeal for the truth appears to have been unaffected cop 
and unvarying, and the whole of his life to have rati 
deen employed for the promotion of virtue. Much has 
of it was paſſed in indigence; and though his virt 
virtues had attracted the notice of Mammea, the wa: 
mother of the Emperor, he died deſtitute of com · tio! 
mon conveniencies. His early ſtation was that of cul 
a teacher of grammar; he was then choſen to fill ady 
the chair of the Alexandrian School, and contri- ſor 
buted'in a high degree to extend the reputation of Ch 
that ſeminary. He was not, however, ſuffered to and 
enjoy this ſituation in tranquillity: he incurred per- no) 
haps the envy, certainly the reſentment, of Deme- tio 
ttrius biſhop of Alexandria, by whom he was ex- hay 


communicated, expelled from his home, and de. 
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oy 


prived of his rank as preſbyter. His active en- 
deavours to promote Chriſtianity rendered him 
peculiarly obnoxious to the Pagans ; in the D-cian 
perſecution he endured impriſonment, torture,” and 
chains. He was at length delivered from perſe- 
cution, and died under the reign of Gallus. 

The character of Origen, though uncommonly | 
exalted and amiable, was not without a few dark 


' ſhades. 


Charmed with the ſubtleties of the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, he blended it with Chriſtianity ; ; 


and maintained that the Scriptures were not to be 
literally, but allegorically explained. The cele- 
brity of Origen, which continually increaſed, 
extended this mode of explanation to perhaps a 
culpable exceſs, till it became almoſt general. 


Charitable and 


enerous to others, his rigour 


and ſelf-denial were likewiſe carried to an ex- 
treme which proved prejudicial to his conſtitu- 


tion, and which in one inſtanc 
tended to abfurdity. 
Cyprian, who in the year 248 a 


e in particular ex- 
6 . | 8 ” * 


ained the epiſ- 


copal See of Carthage, obtained a degree of admi- 
ration and applaufe from his contemporaries, which 
| has not been denied to him by poſterity. Affable, 
virtuous, and charitable in his private character, hie 
was zealous, ſpirited, and active in his public ſta- 

tion, and poſſeſſed all thofe qualities which are cal 
culated to attach friends, and exCite the jealouſy of” 


adverſaries. He had attained to manhood, and been 


ſome years a teacher of rhetoric, before he embraced” 
Chriſtianity; and his converſion from Paganiſm, 
and real for Chriſtianity, had made him fo highly ob- 
noxious to the people, that in the Decian perſecu- 

tion he was repeatedly demanded by them; and muſt 
their reſentment, had he not 


have been ſacrificed to 


* 
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ſecured his ſafety by a prudent, retreat. In this 
. concealment, impervious to all but a few of his faith - 
| ful iriends, he contrived to regulate all the affairs of 
his church, to which he returned at the cloſe of 
the perſecution. He then entered into a ſpirited 
_ controverſy with Stephen biſhop of Rome, con- 
cerning the propriety. of re-baptizing heretics, 
The haughty prelate inſiſted with extreme arro- 
gance, that baptiſm adminiſtered by thoſe who had 
ſeceded from the Church was perfectly valid; but 
he was reſolutely oppoſed. by the inflexible Cy- 
prian, who aſſerted on the contrary, that baptiſm 
performed by. Heretics was null. How far each. 
party was right in this queſtion, it is not the 
| buſineſs of the preſent work to determine. The 
conduct of Stephen during the time of its being 
' agitated, was, however, extremely inſolent. 
Ihe ſevere edicts of Valerian, which were parti- 
cularly directed againſt the miniſters of the Chriſ- 
tian Church, were fatal to the devoted Cyprian: 
he was firſt baniſhed to Birtha, where he re- 
ſided. ſome time, and in the following year was 
recalled to Carthage, where he was confined to 
the narrow limits of his own garden. Still in- 
flexible in the faith, he refuſed to purchaſe life by 
_ -. acrificing to the heathen gods. He was then 
condemned to be beheaded; and the cheerful 
picty. with which he encountered death, together 
wich the virtues of his life, occaſioned a general 
_ - Jamentation for him, both among his. Chriſtian 
and Pagan contemporaries. Many of his literary 
performances related to the diſcipline of the 
Church, and are, together with a conſiderable num- - 
ber of moral and theological treatiſes, compoſed. 
in a ſtyle uncommonly animated and pious. His 
15 deluge 
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deſire of being rhetorical has, however and Aich ; 
fome reaſon; ubjeRted: him to the charge of tur- 
idit 
: Gage bilkop of Nee and Dionyſus 
biſhop of Alexandria, were both diſciples of Ori- 
gen, hd each of them among the number of thoſe 
who retired from the e e ane The 
miracles which were aſeribed to Gregory, and 
which obtained for him the ſurname of 7 ee 
gus, have beſtowed upon him a degree of celebrity 
which he would never hav#%Qerived from his few. 
literary productions. Thoſe fragments Which 
remain of the works of Dionyſius, are not without 
a conſiderable degree of ingenuity and learning 3 
they are chiefly. controverſial, or relating to diſci- 
pline. The literary abilities of Methodius biſhop 
of Tyre are principal. 8 remarkable from the ce - 
lebrity of his antagoniſt; the learned and ſophiſti- 
cal Porphyry, 4 Sprias of the ſchool of Ammo- 
nius, who attacked the doctrines of Chriſtianity in 
a tedious and laborious work, which was deſtroyed 
by an edict of the Emperor in the following cen- 
tury. Amongſt theſe leſſer writers were Serapion 
biſhop of Antioch, Minucius Felix, who openly 
attacked Paganiſm, and Julius Africanus, a man 
not deſtitute of erudition ; but the greater part of 
his performances are loſt. Copies of the Septua- 
gint were diligently corrected by ſeveral different 
writers, poſſeſſed of abilities very adequate to 
their taſk ; amongſt theſe were. Heſychius, the 
martyrs Lucian and Pamphilius, and Pierius, who 
obtained the name of the younger Origen. 5 
The Apoſtolical Canons and onſtitutions, works 
which it has been pretended were compoſed by the 
twelve Apoſtles a with St, Paul, and 
ER ] "_ 


— 


"I o8 : Long inus, Dion, Cafſms, Ce. lesur. D 


copied Clemens, who acted as „ upon 
the — 2 have been ſuppoſed by ſome — | 
nious critics to have been fabricated in the third 
or fourth century. They affect to eftabliſh ſeve- 
ral points relative to diſcipline, which were un- 
mentioned in the New Teſtament. The Con- 
ſtitutions appear to be a compilation of old trea- 
tiſes, which convert Chriſtianity into a mere cere- 
monial law. The eighth book has been aſcribed to 
Hippolitus, an Arabian biſhop, who compoſed. a 
work called The Apaſtolical Tradition concerning Ec- 
cleſtaſtical Offices, and who has been ſuppoſed the 
compiler of the Conſtitutions which he publiſhed 
at Rome“. The honour of this impoſture has not, 
however, remained with the good . dut has 
deen deſtowed upon many | 
_-- Amongſt the profane authors of the third ten. 
tury, Longinus the rhetorician, and the hiſtorian 
cinguilſed rank. Juſtlyer entitled to ws; moſt 4 
ed ra By. , 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS. 
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- Diacletian—Gallerius Cæſar, his Hatred to the Chriſ- 


tians—Perſecution— Fire in the imperial Palace 


8 in Gaul, under Conflantius— _ 
allerius — Conſtantine the Great. - LA. 
minous*Croſs— Motives of his Conver fion——Conftan- 
tinople. Devotion of Conſtantine—Sons of Conflan- | 


Death of 


tine divided in their religious Sentiment. — Julian 


His Bigotry - Vovian Halentinian - Gratian— 


Theodofius — Diviſions in the Church-—Converſion 


Armenia Ethiopia Georgia Goths Lau 


— 


/ Conſtantine. 


HE events of the fourth century hold a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank in the annals of the Chriſtian 

faith. During this period the truths of the Go-' 
ſpel wefe publicly received, and profeſſed by a 
ſucceſſion. of the great maſters of the Roman 


world. Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion of the Empire; and, in conſequence of the 


conteſts between the Orthodox and Arian parties, 
the primitive faith of the Church was nicely aſcer- 
tained, and delivered to poſterity in preciſe and de- 


terminate terms. No longer abandoned. to the, 
ſuggeſtions of fancy, the Chriſtian profeſſor: was 
expected to conform to that rule of faith preſcribed 


by the great leaders of the Church, or compelled 
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1 | 1 10 TE. Diocletiau. j (CENT, 4. 
if VCC co eine CEN 
80 relinquiſh his title bf an orthodox believer in 2 
1 „ | FCC | | or | 
. The tranquillity which, after the Decian perſe. cles. 
1 cution, had with little interruption ſoothed and min 
11 recruited the Church, continued during eighteen Ret 
1 Fears of the reign of Diocletian, who 32 — the urge 
= imperial purple in the year, 284. In this proſper. and 
: | ous ſeaſon, the Chriſtians publicly profeſſed their Dio 
veligious ſentiments, and were joined by numbers Chr 
| E fo conſiderable, as to require an addition of ſeveral . and 
44 more edifices for the performance of public wor- chu 
9 |, _ fſhip®, The profeſſors of the Goſpel were openly orde 
| 1 received at court, and their opinions were em- priv 
ws . | braced by the favourite domeſtics of the monarch, or a 
12 through whom they were; exonerated from making ther 
. their appearance at the heathen ſacrifices 2 teſt | the: 
1 which was conſidered as incumbent upon all per- 5 men 
=  fons who were poſleifed of places of power and whit 
hut this delightfulcalm was rudely interrupted. - edIC 
uw Gallerius Cæſar, whoſe hatred to the Chriſti. part 
=_ _ ans had already been manifeſted by his requiſi- tian 
i q tion that they ſhould renounce either their religion _ 
14 TREE 7200 | ; / | „ cou 
19 >»: The increaſe of Chriſtianity mayſbe calculated from that tal e 
1 of the Church of Rome, which poſſeſſed, in the preceding not 
in century, one biſhop, forty-ſix preſbyters, ſeven deacons, as wer 
1 many ſub-deacons, and ninety- four of the inferior orders of the 
_ ecclefiaſtics. Before the Diocletian perſecution, the churches 
nin that city were augmented to forty and upwards. 'Optat.. viol 
= bo Ib, i. poder. oO LEES. . refif 
_ + Euſeb. lib. viii. c. 1. It is difficult to reconcile the ac- * ful f 
# count Euſebius gives of this general tranquillity in the trib 
Church, with the martyrdoms which are believed at this time 4 
to have taken place in Gaul. It is however probable, both mn 


that the ' narration of theſe ſufferings may be exaggerated, 
and that the kiſtorian confined his deſcription to the eaſtern 


parts of the empire. 


or 


* — 
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or his ſervice, had the addreſs, by fictitious ora- 
cles, to terrify and irritate the timid and credulous 


mind of the Emperor againſt his Chriſtian ſubjects. 
| Returning victorious from the Perſian war, he 
_ urged his importunities with ACCU mulated foree; 
and after ſpending a winter at Nicomedia wih 5 
Diocletian, in which the extermination of the 
Chriſtians was the object of their conſultations. A 
and cares, he obtained an edict, by which the. 1 
churches and writings of the Chriſtians were 1 
ordered to be deſtroyed; all their civil rights and 1 
privileges to be annulled; nor was any pretence, 1 
or any rank however exaited, ſufficient to excuſe i 
them from puniſhment *. ' The day previous to. þ 
| the appearance of this edict, the perſecution com- A 
5 menced by the demolition of the principal church, 1 
which in a few hours was razed to the ground. * 
Alarmed and irritated at theſe proceedings, the 1 
edict, which was placed in the moſt conſpicuous i 
part of the city, was inſtantly deſtroyed by a Chriſ- | 


tian, who paid for his temerity by being roaſteck 
alive. Gallerius, / whoſe rancour to the Chriſtians: 
could be gratified by nothing ſhort of their to- 
tal extirpation, and whoſe ſhort-ſighted policy dic 
not enable him to ſee that theſe flower torments DR 
were more calculated to. deſtroy the conſtancy . 
the Chriſtians, and deſtroy their cauſe, than thoſe Fl 
violent methods which animated them to action and | 
reſiſtance, had recourſe to new projects. A dread-. 1 
ful fire, which raged in the imperial palace, was at- 
tributed to the Chriſtians, - who (in order to pro- 
duce a confeſſion of their guilt) were deſtroyed in 
coniderable numbers, with every refinement of 


* 9 


A Th 
: 2 


» Lactant. de Mort. Perſ. 1 
| torture 


{-: 
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112 Protetied in Gaul by Conftantius.| [er. 4. 
torture which cruelty could ſuggeſt. The effort 


was, however, ineffectual ; and amongſt the various 


cauſes aſſigned for this conflagration, perhaps the 


” 
* . 


moſt probable is, that it was the act of the crafty 
and fanguinary Galleriu 0 
his cataſtrophe was ſucceeded by numerous 


N * 


s 44 


edicts againſt the Chriſtians ; and a furious perſe- 
cution raged throughout the empire “, except in 
the provinces of Gaul, under the government of 
Conſtantius, who protected the perſons of the un- 
happy ſufferers, though he permitted the demoli- 
tion of their churches. During a ſeries of years 


theſe ſanguinary edicts were enforced or ſuſpended 


according to the caprice of the ſeveral maſters of 


the Roman world, or their receſs from the public 
concerns of an empire diſtracted by civil com- 


motions. Great numbers of the Chriſtians ſuf- 
fered the ſevereſt tortures in this perſecution; 
though the accounts given of it by ſucceeding. 
hiſtorians are probably exaggerated 4. Wearied 


perhaps with contention, or moved by the ex- 
cruciating anguiſh he himſelf ſuffered from 
a dreadful and loathſome diſeaſe, Gallerius in- 


dulged his Chriſtian ſubjects in a tranſient reſpite. 


from their e 5 which were, however, re- 


newed by his ſucceflors, and continued, though with 


ſome intermiſſion and mitigation, till the year 325, 


which reſtored tranquillity to the Church, and in- 
veſted Conſtantine with the ſole dominion of the 


Roman world. 


* Lactant. de Mort. Per. 5 | 3) 
J The account of the Thebean legion, conſiſting of more 
than 6000 men, who ſuffered martyrdom by the orders of 


Maximian, reſts upon feeble and. hearſay evidence. 
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No character has been exhibited to poſterity i in 
lights more contradictory and irreconcileable than 
that of Conſtantine. Chritian writers, delighted | 
with his profeſſion of their faith, have perhaps 
magnified his abilities and virtues to excels, an 
thrown an almoſt celeſtial ſplendor over every. 
part of the portrait ; while the Pagan hiſtorians 
have ſpread their gloomy ſhades upon the canvas, 
and obſcured every trait that was 8 and ami- I 
able, 

The preciſe date of the converſion of Cone 
tine is, by the diſagreement of the reſpective hiſto=" n- 
rians of that period, involved in conſiderable diffi" 
culties.” The miraculous circumſtances with which 
it was ſaid to have been accompanied are attended 
with almoſt inſuperable doubts to a ſceptical mind. 
His father, Conſtantius, had ſhewn himſelf very fa- 
vourably diſpoſed to the Chriſtian cauſe, and Con- 
ſtantine gave early indications of a deſire to pro- 
tect and favour its profeſſors. In the commence. 
ment of his reign he granted free toleration in re- 
ligious concerns to all the ſubjects of his empire, 
and a full reſtitution was commanded to be made 
to the Chriſtians ;. but at the fame time he libe-" 
rally enriched" the temples. of the gods, and 9 79 - 
licly worſhipped. at their ſhrines. A luminous 
croſs inſcribed with the words, By this conquer, 
which, when Conftantine was about to engage 
Maxentius, was ſeen in the air by the Emperor and 
his aſſembled army, has been generally conſi- 
dered as the cauſe of his and their converſion 3 
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1 The truth of wir fact ſth poi the 4 of Eu- 
ſebius, who declares that it was imparted to him by the 
Lupen himſelf. The „ has been contefted by 
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(xxx. 4. 
but after the date of this event, Polytheiſm 
Was ' equally with the Goſpel of Chriſt pro- 
tected . by the maſter _ of the Roman world. 
Great efforts, and extraordinary abilities, are 
neceſſary to throw off at once opinions which 
have been ſanctioned by long uſe and early pre- 
judices. It is poſſible that thoſe Chriſtian pre- 
cepts which required men to be uſeful mem- 
'bers of ſociety, and enjoined ſubmiſſion to the 
authority of the prince, might firſt excite the 
approbation of the politic Conſtantine; and it 
is probable that there were many ſucceſlive gra- 


many acute and judicious writers; and perhaps, as a mira- 
cle, the fact is ſcarcely to be contended for. But if even 
the miraculous part of the narrative be given up, there ap- 
pears no reaſonable ground to impeach the veracity of hs 
hiſtorian. * In thoſe regions, ſo fertile in atmeſpherical phe- 


- marches of Conſtantine an appearance might preſent itſelf, 
Which by a flight exertion of the imagination might be con- 
verted into a eroſs, with at leaſt the initial letters of the ſup- 
poſed inſcription, © We know to a certainty, that it was 


} 


/ 


feſſors of a ſounder faith, to pay great attention to the ap- 


AY | pearances of the heavens. However, therefore, Conſtan· 


tine himſelf might be diſpoſed at the time to doubt of the 


the devout feelings of Conſtantine, however, had increaſed 


to a prodigy. which had made conſiderable impreſſion on a 
part of his army, and might relate it to Euſebius as an ex- 


traordinary, if not miraculous fact. Had the converſion of 


once manifeſted himſelf in a miraculous. manner, may cer- 


tainly do fo again, whenever the religious circumſtances of 


2 » 
— 


mankind may require ſuch a diſpenſation. 
2 dation 


— 


— 


nomena, ng is more probable than that in ſome of the 


f not only among the Pagans, but among the pro- 


miracle, there would ſcarcely fail to be ſome ſuperſtitious | 
_ perſons in the army who might be more credulous. After 


with his years, he might be inclined to give fuller credit 


* Conſtantine immediately followed, there would have been 
no reaſon to doubt of the miracle, as the Being, who has 
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dations in the faith 6f the Emperor, before he be- 
came from the protector the ſincere proſelyte of 
the Chriſtian Church. een, 
The death of Licinius, which left Conſtantine 
in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the dominions o I 
Rome, was ſoon followed by circular letters from 


the Emperor to all his ſubjects, exhorting them to 


an immediate imitation of the example of their ſove- 
reign, who had embraced the divine truths of the 
Goſpel. He removed the ſeat of empire to Byzan- 


tium, which he embelliſhed, enlarged, and honour- 3 


ed with bischen name, and prohibited by a ſevere 
edict the performance of any Pagan rites: and 
ceremonies throughout the city . His religious 


zeal augmented with his years; and towards 


the cloſe of his life ſeveral imperial edicts were 
iſſued for the demolition of the heathen temples, 
and the prevention of any facrifices upon the altars 
of the gods; whilſt the reality of his religious ar- 
dour was teſtified by every external obſervance 
which could demonſtrate Bis conviction of its 
truths, and his zeal for its propagation. Without 
having received the initiatory rite of baptiſm, or 
having been placed in the rank of a catechurhen, 
Conſtantine performed many of the ſolemn cete- 
monies appointed by the Church; he faſted, obſer= 
ved the feaſts in commemoration of the martyrs, 
and devoutly watched during the whole night on 
the vigils of the ſaints. In his laft illneſs, he ſum- 
moned to the imperial palace at-Nicomedia, ſe- 
veral Chriſtian biſhops, fervently requeſting to re- 
celve from them the ſacrament X 


Oroſius, but denied by Zofimus. 
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ſolemnly proteſting his intentions. to. ſpend the 
remainder of his life as the diſciple of Chriſt. Eu- 


ſebius, biſhop of that city, adminiſtered to him the 
ſacred rite ;: and the Emperor expired after a ſhort 
_ Uineſs, on the 22d of May, in the year 337, 


aged 64. | 


'*The Chriſtian Church was protected and ſup- 


ported under the dominion of the three ſons of 


Conſtantine, who, with very inferior abilities, di- 
Yided and governed the Roman world. The re- 


ligious opinions of Arius, which had occaſioned 
violent diſſentions in the Church, were warmly 
eſpouſed by Conſtantius, whilſt Conſtantine and 
Conſtans, who ruled the weſtern parts of the em- 


pire, were zealouſly engaged in the orthodox 


cauſe. After à dreadful ſcene of fraternal con- 


116 Sous of Conſtantine. LINN fervr. 4, 


tention, Conſtantine and Conſtans were removed 


by death, and the imperial ſceptre was again 


ory by one hand, and that-the hand of à pro- 
eſſed friend to Chriſtianity. But the ane 


diſputes concerning the perſon of Chriſt, which 


difturbed the peace of every member of the Church, 


tained the vigorous ſupport of Conſtantius; and 
the venerable profeſſors of Orthodoxy were in- 


4 


| left them not in a ſituation to enjoy that bleſſing | 
which had fo ardently been wiſhed for by their 
predeceſſors in the faith. The Arian party ob- 


_ volved in calamity and opprobrium, and by threats i 


and puniſhments were exhorted to violate their 


integrity, and to embrace the opinions of the Em- 


peror and the court. 


Julian, who on the death of Conſtantius aſcend- 


ed the imperial throne, was a ſteady and inſidi- 


ous enemy to the Chriſtians, whoſe faith he had 


abjured, and whoſe profeſſors he deteſted and de- 


ſpiſed. 


* 


* 
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ſpiſed. Affecting a liberality of ſentiment which 
extended to every thing within its reach, he 
avoided an open perſecution of the Chriſtians; but 
his attacks were artfully directed to undermine 
the very foundations of the Church. To effect 
this, he ſtrictly prohibited the Chriſtians from 


teaching philoſophy; and the liberal arts; de- 


ſtroyed the privileges which had been granted 
to their ſociety ; and exhauſted all his powers of 
wit and ſophiſtical ingenuity, to exhibit them in 


a ridiculous and contemptible light. The deſerted 


. temples were once more opened for the reception 
of the multitude, and Polytheiſm reared her un- 


numbered heads in every part of the empire. o 
gratify his rancour againſt the Chriſtians ſtill 
more, the Emperor protected and favoured the Jews, . 


and reſolved to rebuild their temple at Jeruſalem, 
This attempt ſerved only, however, to afford a fur- 


ther teſtimony 


to the truths of the Goſpel. pre- 


ditions. Conſiderable balls of fire repeatedly 


iſſued from the foundations, and deſtroyed the ar- 


tificers, who, after ſeveral attempts, were com- 
pelled to deſiſt from their purpoſe. Had the appa- 


rently moderate meaſures of Julian been directed 
to an impartial toleration of all religious ſyſtems, 


much praiſe might be due to a man, who, though 
_ miſtaken in a very important point, poſſeſſed the 


principles of benignity and candour ; but his ran- 
cour towards the Chriſtians was marked and ex- 
treme: he induſtriouſly fomented the diſturbances 


by which they were ſeparated, and plundered the 


ma 


feel 


gnificent church of Antioch. The diſgraceful 
elings of revenge inſtigated him to oppoſe a reli- 
gion, which had been fo highly indebted for its eſta- 


bliſhment to a predeceſſor whoſe memory he deteſted. 
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1118 Jovian, Valentinian, &c. | fehr. 4. ns 
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There were, doubtleſs, many traits of a ſuperior - had'b 
underſtanding in Julian ; but his philoſophy was Dioc 
diſgraced by a ſervile attachment to popular ap- world 
Plauſe, by profound diſſimulation, and by a ſuper. than e 
ſtitious regard to magic; the certain proof of an the er 
unenlightened and contracted mind. There is the 7 ü 
| utmoſt reaſon to. believe that the Emperor's hatred 5 5 
to Chriſtianity would have been ſtill more appa- = 
rently A had he not periſhed in the Per- ce 
| 8 ſian war, in the ſecond year of his . 5 pre 
13 The death of Julian reſtored to the Church a not t 
# protector in the perſon of the Emperor Jovian, and fi 
1 who had ſcarcely aſſumed the purple, before the vine 
religious commotions, which during. the ſhort and 1 
1 reign. of his predeceſſor had ſecretly heated ie oenit 
contending. parties, burſt forth with added impe- treml 
Wi | ' __  tuoſity and ſtrength, Every contender hoped to whicl 
= find in the Emperor a protector, who, while he be un 
iN elevated their opinions into notice by his own-pro- ſcarct 
iq | feſſion, might blaſt and cruſh thoſe of their oppo- peace 
Wb | nents. Jovian embraced the cauſe of Conſubſtan- {wor 
14 tiality, but without perſecuting the Arians. His held 
1 ſucceſſor, Valentinian, purſued the ſame line of the | 
44 conduct, and was actuated by ſentiments of libera- Ariut 
W | lity and toleration, never experienced by his bro- imple 
_ ther Valens, who ſeverely perſecuted the Conſub- mora 
» ſtantialiſts in the eaſtern diviſion of the empire. gion, 
| They again obtained an aſcendancy under Gra- tude, 
=__ tian, and Theodoſius the Great; the latter of whom whicl 
[hi ' conceived the romantic project of healing all were 
=_ further diviſion, by a convention of all the jar- numb 
Ling ſects, in which the ſubtleties of theſe. myſ- 
1 teries Dat be diſcuſſed, and the truths of re- 
1 ligion defined and eſtabliſne n. on 


14 Ona curſory review of the events of the fourth 
* 4 1 | | century, 
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CENT 4 . ] Diſputes and Diviſions in the Church. 119 
*entury, it might be conceived, that however it 98 
had been affliCted by the ſevere perſecution under 
Diocletian, the general ftate' of the Chriſtian 
world muſt have been more proſperous and happy 
than at any preceding period. Openly profeſſed by 
the emperors, eſtablithed as the religion of the 
empire, and the intereſts of the Church by every. 
poſſible means extended and enlarged, we ſhould 
naturally expect that this would have been the 
golden period of the Chriſtian Church; and that 
its profeſſors, too near the fountain head. of truth 
not to imbibe the pure and unpolluted ſtream, 
and firmly ſecured in the poſſeſſion of their di- 
vine rights, would have enjoyed in tranquillity - 
and innocence thoſe bleſſings which their pro- 
genitors had looked for with anxious wiſhes and 
trembling hopes. But the unhappy diſputes 
which had ariſen concerning points difficult to 
be underſtood, involved them in domeſtic evils, 
ſcarcely leſs pernicious to their proſperity and 
peace than the edicts of the perſecutor or the 
iword of the tyrant. The Conſubſtantialiſt be- 
held with haughty contempt, or indignant ſcorn, 
the perſon and the followers of the preſbyter 
Arius, while the Arian returned his diſdain with 
implacable animoſity. The general laxity of 
morals which prevailed in the miniſters of reli- 
gion, and the increaſing profligacy of the multi- 
tude, who loſt in eaſe and ſecurity the virtues 
which had ariſen from miſery and oppoſition, © 
were conſiderably augmented: by the increaſed 
number of converts, who profeſſed Chriſtianity, 
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* G. Nazianzen laments that the kingdom of Heaven 
was converted by diſcord into the image of chaos, of a 
nocturnal tempeſt, and even of Hell itſelf. . G. Naz, 
Orat. i. p- 33 W . „ 
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not from a conviction of its truths, but either 
from an indifference to any religious ſyſtem, or 
2 faſhionable compliance with the faith of the 
court. The Diocletian perſecution was pre- 
ceded by a general depravation of manners; and 
before that had abated, the Church was a conſi- 

derable ſufferer from internal diſſention, from 


the cabals of ambitious prieſts, and from ſchiſm 


even amongſt the orthodox. From the year 330 
to that of 370, the Perſian Chriſtians underwent 
a ſeries of great ſufferings, in which conſiderable 
numbers periſhed ; and their calamities were re- 
newed towards the cloſe of this centu x,. 
The extraordinary pains taken by Conſtan- 
tine for the propagation of evangelical truth, were 
attended with uncommon ſucceſs. It cannot 
be doubted but that a multitude of nominal pro- 
feſſors, influenced by the example and authority 

of the Emperor, would enter into the Church. 

But its limits were extended to remote nations. 
The inhabitants both of the Greater and Leſſer 
Armenia boaſted the having received Chriſti- 


anity ſoon after its promulgation; but in this 


8 the monarch Tiridates, with his court, 


public "Sr py the truths of the Goſpel, and 
_ eſtabliſhed the Armenian Church. The Abyfh- 


nians, or Ethiopians, received the faith from 
Frumentius, a zealous Egyptian, who, after be- 
ing conſecrated by Athanaſius at Alexandria, re- 


7 


turned to Abyflinia, and officiated as the biſhop 


of that country. Iberia, or Georgia, received 


alſo in this century the Chriſtian faith; Before its 
- Cloſe, a conſiderable number of the warlike Goths 
enrolled themſelves under the peaceable banner 
of the Goſpel ; and their progreſs in Chriſtianity 
was conſiderably increaſed by the zeal and abili- 
ap £27 | | 1 
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0 | | CENT. 4.1 Excellent Senſe of a Gothic Biſhop. 1 4 h 
ies of their biſhop Ulfila, who tranſlated the 


Scriptures. * into their- language, after. having 

3 previouſly formed an alphabet for their uſe, com- 

: poſed upon the model of the Latin and Greek» 

| characters. 3ů 8 
The benignant effects of the mild and equita- 

ED ble doctrines of the Goſpel upon the happineſs of 

g mankind, muſt have been ſtrikingly evinced dur,“ 

s ing this century by the Chriſtian world, That 


humane and equitable diſpenſation, which. pro- 
"4 vided for the happineſs of all mankind, breathed 
its ſpirit into the laws of Conſtantine. Many 
of the evils, and much of the duration of 
ſlavery, were aboliſhed by that monarch, whe 
alſo ſoftened the rigour of puniſhments ; pro- 


1 hibited ſanguinary and ferocious ſpectacles to 
2 the people; prevented. oppreſſion, and provided 
8 for the neceſſities of the poor; reſtrained the 
* licentiouſneſs of divorces, and the cuſtom of ex= _ 
2 orbitant intereſt for A Whatever were the 
A corruptions which had been introduced into 
1 Chriſtianity, the profeſſors of the Goſpel Mere 
. ſtill diſtinguiſhed by their peculiar virtue, and, in 

| the famine under Maximin, were remarkable for 
4 exertions of compaſſion and charity unknown 
1. to the votaries of Paganiſm f. 5 
n It is ſaid, that in this tranſlation Ulfila omitted the 
— Books of Kings, that the might not increaſe, by the ac- 
bY. count of their achievements, the too prevalent paſſion . 
p for war in this fierce nation. E | 
. + Euleb. lib. ix. c. „ e n 8 
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| Tithes—BEccleſiaftical Councils —CountiÞ of Nice 
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- Hereſy of Arius condemned-—Diſputes concerning 
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=o ed to the Female Sex— Hilarion—Baſil— Ambroſe 
| - «= Martinef Tours-- Different Orders Cænobites 
3 ä —E remites— Anachorites— Sabarites— Splendid 
1 Churches Laudable Zeal of Cunſtantine— li- 
litary Chaplains— Antiquity of the Right of Pa- 
tronage — Rights © 2 Sanctuary — Liturgies— 
Diſcontinuance of the Agape—Feſtivals in He- 
nmour of the Martyrs— Abuſe of the Sacraments— 
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Anecdote concerning the Cauſe of its tion 
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CENT. 4. JEcclefiaftical Power of the Emperors. 123 OY 


TR Church, which had received ſo many ad- 
. vantages from the converſion and protec+ 
tion of Conſtantine, cheerfully ſubmytted to ac- 

knowledge the Emperor as'its ſupreme head, who 
choſe to,unite the office of ſovereign pontiff with 

the imperial dignity. No very material change 
appears to have taken place in eonſequence of 
this appointment. In ſome cafes he corrected. 
its abuſes, in others extended its powers. What - 
ever reſpected the poſſeſſions, the reputation, the 
rights and privileges of the clergy, he regulated 
himſelf. Every thing relating to religious con- 
troverſies, to the forms of divine worſhip, to the 
vices of the eccleſiaſtical orders, or the offices of 
the prieſts, was ſubmitted to the biſhops, or to 

the conſideratioh of councils, © Conſtantine con- 
ferred upon himſelf the title of biſhop®, and re- 
gulator of the external affairs of the chureh; and 
he and his ſuèceſſors convened councils, in which 
they preſided, and determined every affair relat- 
ing to diſcipline. The limits of epiſcopal power 
were, however, never exactly defined between the 
Emperor and the Clergy, and in ſome inſtances 
were ſo much involved, that each party frequently 
encroached upon the territories of the other. 
The claims of fuperior antiquity had placed the 
biſhop of Rome at the head of the clerical order, 
and he maintained his pretenſions to ſuperiority 
by immenſe ſplendour and magnificence. His 
authority had, however, . before the cloſe of the 
fourth century, a formidable rival in the biſhop” 
of Conſtantinople, who, in the council convened 
at that city, was elevated to the ſecond clerical 
rank in the empire. From this period may be 


hs dated 


1 that contention ab rancour which long 


. exiſted between theſe two contending rivals, and 


which at length ended in a final ſeparation be- 
(tween the Greek and Latin Churches. 


The extenſive power and revenues of the bi- 
ſhops in the principal ſees, rendered thoſe ſitua- 


tions very deſirable objects to all the ambitious 
or avaricious members of the ſacerdotal order, 
Hence there aroſe conſiderable conteſts for the 
attainment of vacant. ſees; and every artifice of 


flattery and diflimulation was frequently practiſed 


to enſure the approbation of the multitude, whoſe 


ſuffrages were taken in the election of their mi- 


niſters. One melancholy inſtance of clerical de- 


pravity, which aroſe in this century, may ſerve as 


a ſpecimen of that departure from primitiye vir- 
tue which marked the ,@onduct of conſiderable 
numbers. In the year 336, the vacant fee of 
Rome was, by the greater part of the clergy and 


people, conferred upon Damaſus; and this choice 


was confirmed by his being regularly ordained 
by the biſhops. The artful Urſicinus had, how- 
ever, by various intrigues obtained ordination to- 
the ſee of Rome from ſome other \biſhops, and 


prepared to take poſſeſſion of what he choſe to 


conſider as his right. This gave riſe to a furi- 


ous conteſt, in which both parties proceeded to 


blows, and even to bloodſhed and murder. The 
baniſhment of Urſicinus was not ſufficient to ap- 
peaſe this tumult. His adherents refuſed to com- 
municate with Damaſus, and were alſo baniſhed; 
but ſoon returned with their factious leader, and 
excited freſh commotions. The council of Aqui- 
leia ſolicited the Emperor again to baniſh the tur- 
bulent relate ; 3 but it was not till after ſeveral 
years 


4 Alen of pepuler Bleflions, Lexxr. 4 


4 


cent. 4. Popular Blefions diſuſed, #5 


years that Damaſus obtained the peaceable -pof- 
ſeſſion of his ke.” HE, DOVE TOE ETON 

The powers which had been poſſeſſed by the | 
people in the election of their miniſters, became 
productive of great ſcandals in the Church, and 

were at length withdrawn. Thoſe of the preſ- 

byters ſoon followed. They were not however 
loſt : the biſhops uſurped many of the privileges 
with which the preſbyters had been formerly in- 
veſted, and the emperor and the magiſtrates ob- 
tained many of the rights which had belonged. 
to the religious community. The biſhops of 
Rome, Conſtantinople, Antioch, Alexandria, and 
ſome others, aſſumed powers, ſuperior to the 
other metropolitans, who were inveſted with 
the government of one province only; and the 
juriſdiction of the biſhaps differed according to 
the different extent of their reſpective ſees. © © * 

In the reign of Conſtantine, the government 
of the Church was as far as poſſible arranged 
conformably to the government of the State; the 
biſhops correſponded to thoſe magiſtrates whoſe: 
juriſdiction was confined to ſingle cities; the' * 
metropolitans to the proconſuls, or preſidents of 
provinces ; the primates to the emperor's vicars, 
each of whom governed one of the imperial pro- 
vinces. Canons and prebends of cathedral 
churches took their riſe from the ſocieties of ec- 
cleſtaſtics, which Euſebius biſhop of Verceil, and 
after him Auguſtin, formed in their houſes, and in' 
waich theſe prelates were ſtyled their fathers and 
maſters*, 4k a 

The revenues of the Church were ſecured by 
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* Prieftley's Corruptions of Chriſtianity, vol. ii. P. 243. 
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_ the edit of Milan. Whatever had been loſt by 
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the perſecution of Dioclerian was reſtored, and 
the eſtabliſhment continued to be ſupported by 


voluntary oblations, long after Chriſtianity be- 


came the religion of the Emperor and the Empire, 
Conſtantine, moreover, granted to his ſuhjects 
the full and free permiſſion of bequeathing their 


. poſſeſſions to the Church; and by this meaſure _ 


fatally encouraged a practice which, while it filled 
the eccleſiaſtical treaſury, left the weeping widow 


and the defenceleſs orphan to penury and diſtreſs, 
to a dependance upon their kindred, or upon the 
alms of the Church. But the riches of the cleri- 
cal body were alſo conſiderably augmented by 
the emperors themſelves. Conſtantine beſtowed 


upon the churches in every city, -a regular al- 


lowance of corn for the purpoſes of charity, and 


the no leſs grateful preſent of conſiderable allot- 
ments of land. | 5 


' The inſtitution of tithes is alſo generally be. 


lieved to have taken place in the fourth cen- 


tury. Thoſe who object to this mode of pay- 


ment aſſert, that as tithes were not the original 


maintenance of miniſters under the Goſpel, 
they ought not now to be allowed. To this, 


objection the following anſwers of Biſhop Carle- 
ton have been returned. Firſt, that tithes were 


paid to the prieſts and levites in the time of 


Chriſt and his apoſtles; and the ſynagogue muſt 


firſt be aboliſhed, before the practice could be 


properly introduced into the Chriſtian Church. 
Secondly, during the times of the New Teſta- 
ment, and for ſome time after, there was an 
extraordinary maintenance by a community of 


goods, which ſupplied the want of tithes; but | 
this community was extraordinary, and not in- 
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exxr. 4. _ Defence of Vith. 127 


tended to be a permanent inſtitution. Thirdly, the 
payment of tithes, in that ſituation of the Church, 
was ſo incommodious and cumberſome, that it 
could not well have been practiſed; and therefore, 
as circumciſion was laid aſide while Iſrael travel. 
ted through the wilderneſs (not becauſe it was 


unlawful, but inconvenient), ſo the uſe of tithes 


in the time of Chriſt and the apoſtles, was laid 
aſide, not becauſe it ought not, but becauſe it 
could not be praQtifed-; and as circumciſion was 
reſumed as ſoon as the Church could bear it, ſo 
was the uſe of tithes in the Chriſtian Church. 
For tithes cannot well be paid, except where a 
whole ſtate or kingdom has received Chriſti- 
anity, and where the magiſtracy are favourable 
to the Church“. br, hon TO ee ee} 
From the powers with which the miniſters of 
religion were inveſted, it may naturally be iner 
red, that different kinds of eccleſiaſtical councils 
muſt neceſſarily be eſtabliſhed. The firſt ſpecies 


of theſe conſiſted in an aſſembly of the biſhop and 


preſbyters of a particular city, or diſtrict; and the 
regulation of the eccleſiaſtical affairs within their 
juriſdiction, were the profeſſed ſubjects of deli- 
beration. The ſecond was compoſed of the bi. 
ſhops of ſeveral provinces, whoſe deliberations 
were directed to the concerns of the provincial 
churches, the forms of divine ſervice, and reli- 
gious controverſies. The cecumenical or ge- 
neral councils were convened by the Emperor 
alone; in which the rulers of the Church in every 


part of the empire were required to attend. The 7 


firſt general council was called by Conſtantine, 
A. D. 325, at Nice, in Bythnia; in which three 


hundred and eighteen biſhops are. ſaid to. have 


* Bingham, v. 6. 
* 


* 
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ſons. During the meeting of this venerable 


frequently took a ſeat in the aſſembly, and even 

à part in the debates. In this council, the doc- 
trines of Arius were condemned, Jeſus Chriſt was 
daeeclared to be of the ſame eſſence with the Fa- 
ther. Arius was baniſhed to Illyria, and his fol- 
Jowers compelled to aſſent to the confeffion of 
faith compoſed. by the ſynod. Several other 
regulations took place concerning the powers of 
the Clergy, and the diſcipline of the Church. An 
attempt was made in this council, to inſiſt upon 

the perpetual celibacy of the clergy, Which was 
oppoſed by Paphnutius, an Egyptian biſhop, in- 
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always continued unmarried.” The Homoouſian 
Faith, or the doctrine of 'conſubſtantiality®, was 
accepted by all the members of the ſynod, ex- 
cept Euſebius of Cæſarea, who yielded a reluc- 
tant and ambiguous conſent. The biſhops alſo 
in general cheerfully ſubmitted to the decrees 
of this council: the moſt eminent of its oppoſers 
was Euſebius of Nicomedia, who, after three 

- months of wavering, was exiled and diſgraced. 
Another council, which was held at Conſtanti- 
nople in the year 383, has, but with little pro- 
priety, obtained the name of a general council, 
ſince the biſhops of the eaſtern provinces alone 

| preſided in it, and the Romiſh Church rejected 
. their canons, Though their creed, which ad- 


7a * That is, that Jeſus Chriſt is of one ſubſtance with 
the Father. | | 
| | ded 


\ $4 | s 3 | 

complied with the imperial ſummons, and the 
whole number of attending eccleſiaſties has been 
computed at two thoufand and forty-eight per- 


ſynod, which laſted two months, the Emperor 


dividually unintereſted in the event, as he had 


— 


CENT. 4.) Arrius anathematized, 129 
ded to that of the Nicene council more preciſe - 
terms to expreſs the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, 
was accepted by the weſtern clergy, {till the bi- 
ſhop of Rome could ill di eſt the canon which: 
aſſigned to his brother of Conſtantinople a de- 
ree of rank only inferior to his own, and which, 
with his peculiar advantages, might tend to raiſe 
him to an equality with himſelf. _ „ 
It has been already remarked, that during the 


fourth century, the doctrines of the orthodox 


were more fully inveſtigated, and aceurately de- 
fined, than they had been in the preceding pe- 
riod. All who aſſerted with the ſchiſmatic Arius, 
that there was a time when the Son of God was 
not, that he was created. out of nothing, or that 
he was of a different ſubſtance from the Father, 
were ſolemnly anathematized by ſucceſſive coun- 
cils, and declared the enemies of God. The 
term Conſubſtantialiſts was conferred upon the 
oppoſers of the Arian doctrines by the council 
of Nice, which aſſembled for the purpoſe of elu- 
cidating the doctrine of the Trinity. In this 
council, the Homoouſian doctrine, or conſub- 
ſtantiality of the three perſons in the Godhead, 
was declared the fundamental article of the 
Chriſtian faith, and has been received as ſuch 
by the Greek, the Latin, the Oriental, and the 
Proteſtant Churches. Too fatally addicted, how- 
ever, to verbal diſputes, many of the orthodox 
party were for a conſiderable time divided con- 
cerning the term bypo/taſrs, which had been uſed 
in explaining the nature of the Divine Trinity; 
and while ſome conſidered it as declaratory of 
one perſon, others contended for its ſignifying 
one nature in the Godhead.” The uſe of this 
word was afterwards reſtricted to perſon, and 
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che diſtinction of two entire and perfect natures 
in Chriſt, was fully proved and eſtabliſhed, 


Theſe doctrines concerning the nature of the 
Trinity, which in preceding ages had eſcaped 


— 


the vain curioſity of man, and had been left un- 


defined by words, and undetermined by any par- 


ticular ſet of ideas, excited conſiderable conteſts 


through the whole of this century. The Semi- 
Arians violently attacked the divinity. of the 


Holy Spirit, which was in the general council of 
Conſtantinople diſcuſſed and defined, and the 
doctrine of Three Perſons in one God, eſtabliſh- 
ed as the orthodox belief of the Church. | 


But whatever might be the advantages de- 
rivable from this preciſion reſpecting doctrines, 


many of the practices encouraged by the Chriſtians 
of the fourth century were far from conducing 
either to piety or good morals. Superſtition aſſum- 
ed the venerable form of Religion; abſtruſe and 
fanatical explanations of Scripture bewildered the 
imaginations of the multitude ; and Chriftianity 
was defended, not with the invincible arm of ſim- 
plicity and truth, but by the glittering and brittle 
weapons of ſophiſtry and invective. An increaſing 
veneration for ſaints and inp fa was greatly pro- 
moted, not only by the Chriſtian emperors, who 
erected ſuperb churches over their bones, but 


by the exhortations of the fathers of the Church, 


who inculcated the belief of extraordinary mira- 
cles performed by their relics ; and incited a de- 
gree of worſhip towards thoſe departed faints, 
whom they repreſented as interceding with God 
in favour of thoſe by whom they were invoked. 


About the year 386 the piety of conſiderable 


numbers of the people conſiſted chiefly in the 
carriage and preſervation of bones relics 3 
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and extraordinary revelations were pretended to- . 
have been made from heaven, for the diſcovery 
of the remains of celebrated martyrs to the faith. 


Their bodies had commonly been ſecretly inter- 
red, by the pious zeal of their followers, in ſome- 


obſcure place; whence, after the perſecution 
ceaſed, they had been brought forth, and decently 
buried. This cuſtom, in ſome meaſure, gave 
riſe to the tranſlation of relics, which was ſtill 


farther advanced by a conformity to the prac- 


tices of the Pagans, who carried about the ima- 
ges of their Gods, with great folemnity. Con- 
ſtantine commanded the bodies of St. Andrew 
and St. Luke to be conveyed away from the 
ſepulchres where they were depoſited, to the 


magnificent church at Conſtantinople, which he 


had dedicated to the twelve Apoſtles. The re- 
mains of St. Stephen, after they had remained. 


buried and unknown, more than three centuries, 


were ſaid to have been revealed by Gamaliel, 
the tutor of St. Paul, to the favoured Lucianus, 


a prieſt, and being diſcovered in the place to 


which he had directed the ſearch, were removed 


with the utmoſt ſolemnity to Jeruſalem ; where 
they became ſo celebrated from the miracles 


they were faid to have performed, that many 
devout viſitors to Jeruſalem enriched: their 
native Cities, on their return, with ſmall portions. 
of theſe ſurpriſing remains. An oratory, or 
chapel, was always erected over this ſacred de- 
poſit, which was called a memorial of the mar- 
tyr whoſe relics it contained. The tomb of our 
Saviour at Jeruſalem was held in great eſteem, 
and was reſorted to by crowds of pious viſitors, 
who carried away with them large portions of 
holy earth, which was 98 eſteemed: _. 
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| 132 A Origin of Purgatory. | [erw. 4. ; 
of the moſt extraordinary diſcoveries of this cen- 


pay was that of the croſs on which Chriſt had 
ſuffered; which was faid to have been found b 


| Helena, the mother of Conſtantine, on her viſit 
to the holy ſepulchre. Whatever may be the 


real hiſtory of this tranfaction, whether any dif- 


covery was _ made, or whether Helena was 


4 dupe or an aſſociate in finding out this trea- 


 fure; thus much is certain, that pieces of this 


precious wood were diſtributed throughout the 


Chriſtian world, and the croſs, according to the 


teſtimony of Samt Paulinus, containing a vital 
virtue in an inanimate and inſenſible ſubſtance, 


yielded, and continued to yield almoſt daily, its 


precious wood to the deſires of an infinite num- 
ber of perſons, without ſuffering any diminution, 


or appearance of having been touched“. A de- 
gree of reſpect not leſs ſuperſtitious than that 
paid to the wood of the croſs, was demonſtrated. 


by Conſtantine towards the image of Chriſt, 
which he commanded to be made of the moſt pre- 


cious materials, and to be placed in the moſt ſu- 


perb apartment, of the Imperial palace +. 

The belief of a ſtate of temporary puniſhment 
after this life, in ſome reſpects analogous to the 
notions of purgatory entertained by: the modern 


catholies, had been inculcated Dy Origen in the. 


preceding century, and was inſiſted upon in this 


by Gregory Nazianzen, Ambroſe, and ſome 
other of the Chriſtian teachers. Gregory con- 
ceived with Origen, that the wicked, after re- 
maining a ſufficient time in that place of ſuffer- 


ing to be purified from fin, would obtain mercy 
from God, while Ambroſe contended for the 
eternity of puniſhments in certain caſes. © 


8 


1 * Tillemont, Hiſt. Eecleſ. lib. vii, c. 5s 


+ Vit. Conſtant. lib. ili. c. 49. 5 
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CENT. 4] £4 St. Anthony. . 133 


Another branch of ſuperſtition which fatally © - 
increaſed was monkery, the actual eſtabliſhment 
of which 1s to be dated from the fourth century.” 
There were, indeed, ſeveral ſolitaries who, in the 
preceding ages, had ſequeſtered themſelves from 
the employments of focial life; but the Egyptian 
Anthony, already mentioned, appears tohave been 

the firſt who induced any conſiderable number 
to aſſociate with him in the monaſtic tate. Num- 
bers, ſeized by a fanatical ſpirit, voluntarily in- 
flicted upon themſelves the ſevereſt ſufferings, 
and were content to be deprived of every earthly 
good *. In this ſolitary ftate, like their leader, 
the illiterate Anthony, they rejected learning as 
uſeleſs, if not-pernicious, and profeſſed to be 
folely occupied in filence, meditation, and prayer. 
When, however, they were formed into regular 
ſocieties, they employed ſome part of their time 
in ſtudy. Their melancholy modes of life pre- 
pared and qualified them for all the vagaries of 
a heated imagination; they had prophetic dreams, 
ſaw viſions, converſed with the different inhabi- 
tants of the inviſible world, and many cloſed a. 
life of madneſs in deſpair. The emperor Con- 
ſtantine contributed greatly to the reſpect paid 
to this ſtate, by his attachment to thoſe who 
devoted themſelves to divine philoſophy, or monk- 


Ammon, one of the fathers of the Egyptian monks, by 
the entreaties of his friends, conſented to marry a young 
virgin. On the evening of their nuptials, he conducted 
her into their wedding- chamber; where, taking up St, 
Paul's Epiſtle to the Corinthians, he expounded to her 
the apoſtle's admonition; and fo effectually exhibited to 
her all the pains and inconveniencies to which married 
women are peculiarly expoſed, that ſhe conſented to elope 
with him to the deſerts, and to lead a monaſtic life. 
Socrat, lib. iv. c. 2332. „ 8 
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._ © ery. Conſiderable numbers of the ſofter ſex 
Bk forſook their elegant abodes, and the endear- 
ments of domeſtic life, to dwell in caves and 
deſerts. Amongſt theſe, Paula, a matron, de- 
feended from one of the moſt illuſtrious families 
at Rome, with her daughter Eulalia, rent aſun- 
der every delicate domeſtic tie; and, forfaking her 
home, her country, and her weeping offspring, 
ſhe viſited Jerome in Paleſtine, accompanied him 
in his viſit to Epiphanius at Cyprus, and went 
ty to Paulinus at Antioch*. Egypt was the great 
theatre for monaſtic action; and, at the cloſe of 
the fourth century, it was computed that 27,000 
- monks and nuns were to be found in that coun- 
try f. As neither opulence nor talents were 
5 . tequired 


— 


* 
* 


Euſeb. Vit. Conſtant. lib. iv. c. 28. f 
I Theſe practices were countenanced and extolled b 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed writers of this century. Ambroſe 
exhorted virgins to enter into monaſteries, even without 
the confent of their parents. It had been a practice for 
virgins to dedicate themſelves to God, at a period anterior 
to the foundation of monaſteries ; and they lived with, 
and were maintained by, their parents, except they were 
in very indigent circumſtances, when they were ſupported 
by the Church, in whoſe canon (Matricula) or catalogue 
they were commonly enrolled. At firſt, if theſe chaſte 
' ſpouſes of the Church wolated their profeſſion by con- 
tracting an earthly connubial alliance, they were not ob- 
nox1ous to eccleſiaſtical cenſure. In a later period, they 
were either excommunicated for this offence, or penance 
was required from the offending female, though the 
marriage was not declared void. By ſome of the impe- 
Tial laws they were allowed liberty to marry, if, in com- 
pliance with the will of their parents, they had devoted 
themſelves to a life of celibacy before the age of forty ; 
$ nor was their conſecration to be decmed valid before that 
4 age. The virgins and widows of the church enjoyed 
N11 ſome pecular civil immunities. In common with the 
9 1 | clergy, they were exempted from the capitation tax; and 


their 
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required from theſe folitary devotees, monkery 
offered an agreeable aſylum; to the indolent and 
illiterate, who, if their pretenſions to auſterity 
were ſufficiently fervent, were at once elevated 
into ſtations of peculiar honour and reſpecta- 


bility. The conduct of the monks was agree- 


able to the different motives of religion, fanati- 
ciſm, or hypoeriſy, from which they had, entere& 
into that ſtate.» Many of them were pious, 
modeſt, diſintereſted and compaſſionate; ſome 


gloomy, auſtere and cenſorious; and others art. 
tully obtained a conſiderable part of that property, 


the renunciation of which it was their principal 


employment to inculcate. 


The fortunate Anthony had the happineſs, 
in traverſing the deſerts, to diſcover the retreat 
of Paul the hermit, whoſe eyes he piouſly cloſed, 
and reſolved to imitate his holy example. His 
ſolitude was ſoon enlivened by numbers, for 
whoſe government he _ compoſed” regulations, 


which were in a ſhort time introduced by. his 


diſciple Hilarion into Syria and Paleſtine, and. 
by others into Meſopotamia and Armenia. From 
the eaſt it paſſed with celerity into the weſt. 
Baſil introduced it into Greece, and Ambroſe 
into Italy. Martin, the celebrated biſhop of 
Tours, propagated monkery fo rapidly in Gaul, 


that his funeral is ſaid to have been attended b. 
no leſs than 2000 monks *, The numbers of this 


holy band, and the veneration paid. to them, were 
ſuch as to induce them ſometimes to conceive 


their perſons were eſteemed ſo ſacred, that ſevere laws were 
_ Enacted againſt whoever ſhould moleſt them. A particular 
ſtation was aſſigned them in the Church, of whoſe re- 
gg they poſſeſſed a ſhare. . Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. 
ib. vii. e, : | 3 8 


# Fleury, V. 30. 
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336 Different Orders of Monts. Lexxr. 4. 
themſelves ſuperior to the laws, the execution- 


of which they frequently ſuſpended, and ventured, 


with impunity, to ſnatch criminals from the hands: 
of juftice when they were conducting to execu- 


tion x. The monks were divided into different 


orders, according to the different modes of life 
which they were diſpoſed to adopt. The Cœno- 


bites + were aſſociated under a governor, and 


dwelt in fixed habitations. The Eremites þ foli- 


tarily reſided in deſerts, caves, or holes in the 
earth. The Anachorites & wildly wandered in 


the moſt ſequeſtered retreats, ſupporting life by 
the ſpontaneous productions of the earth, with- 


out any ſettled places of abode. The Sarabaites | 


were the venders of pretended relics, and the 
performers of fictitious miracles. All theſe or- 


ders originally included, equally, both the laity 


and clergy; but the increaſing reſpect paid to 
| theſe pretenſions of extraordinary ſanctity, oc- | 


caſioned ſome of the beſt benefices in the Church 


to be offered 'to the monks, 'and in time the 
greater number of them were engaged in the 


immediate ſervice of the Church. 


Under the auſpices of an emperor who publicly 


profeſſed the faith of the Church, we naturally 
expect to ſee its external reſpectability increaſe. 


proved the edifices already erected, but he con- 


ſtructed a conſiderable number of additional tem- 
ples, which he dedicated to departed ſaints, and 
* Sueur: A. D. 309 e . 

+ From og (coins, common) and Biog (bios, life ;) 
i. e. living in a community. | V 

1 From Epe fog, a deſert. | | 

$ From Avayoectw, to ſeparate from ſociety. Tn 
I Derived by ſome from the Hebrew Sarab, to rebel, 
from their irregular and diſorderly liyes. 


* 


adorned 
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cr. 4.] Church of the Holy Sepulchre, &c. 137 


adorned them with pictures or images, and the 
moſt coftly magnificence. A very ſuperb 
ſtructure was reared, by the orders of the Em- 
peror, over the ſepulchre of Chriſt at Jeruſalem. 
Conſtantinople was adorned by the Emperor 


Wich a ſuperb church, dedicated to the twelve 


Apoſtles, which he propoſed to make his own - 


mauſoleum ; not perhaps without a latent hope 


that his ſoul might be benefited by his duſt: be- 
ing mingled with the bones of. thoſe. holy men, 
which he had carefully endeavoured to collect 
wherever they lay diſperſed . Numberleſs 
churches, in different places, were erected over 
the tombs of the martyrs, which were only uſed 
on particular occaſions, and were diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Martyria, The churches ap- 
pointed for the conſtant performance of religious 
worſhip obtained the name of Tituli, and were 
thus denominated from the preſbyters who of- 
ficiated in them, and who received titles ffom 


them which fixed them to their particular ſitua- 


tions. This regulation was well adapted for the 
decent and regular performance of divine wor- 
ſhip. The attention of the emperor Conſtan- 
tine appears to have been ſeriouſly directed to 
this object, and to have operated not merely in 
ſeaſons of leiſure and tranquillity, but even in 
tumult and war. When he marched againſt 
the enemy, a tent was erected for him in the 
form of a chapel; which accompanied him in his 
movements, and in which divine ſervice was 

This perhaps is the firſt inſtance of church inter- 
ment, a practice which has ſurvived the ſuperſtitious re- 


ſpect to holy places, whence it derived its origin. 


per- 


238 Origin of Patronage. | [xxx. 4. 
performed by the attending prieſts and deacons *. 
Hence aroſe the cuſtom of appointing a chaplain 
to every legion in the imperial army . Opulent 
perſons who erected religious edifices, were in- 
veſted with the right of appointing to them 
whatever miniſters they choſe to officiate. The 
Martyria and Tituli were equally decorated 
with every ornament which formerly embelliſhed 


*The Chriſtians in the early ages of the Church imi- 
tated many of the ceremonies and practices of the Jews, 
and araongft others, that of ſmall portable tabernacles, in 
imitation of that made by the Iſraelites in the wilderneſs, 
which repreſented at the ſaine time an oriental temple and 
palace, and it contained the ark. That which is deſcribed - 
in Exodus is a large pavilion or tent. This cuſtom of 
forming portable temples for holy uſes was not, however, 
peculiar ta the Jews. The Egyptians, D ee 
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_ Greeks, and Romans, carried their gods about in theſe ta- 

=. bernacles or Cibona; and it is probable, that when Con- 

4 fantine formed the idea of earrying about with him in his 
4 Bl campaigns, a tabernacle conſtructed in the fhape of a 
1 church, in order that neither he nor his army might be 
9 5 11 without a temple for holy uſes; it might be as much an 
= adaptation. of Pagan, as of Jewiſh uſages, and might ſerve 
65 | 7 to conciliate the affections of the new converts, from both 
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| . theſe religions to the truths of Chriſtianity. 98 
„ - 'Nhe Cibonum mentioned above, was the ſhell contain 
WET || | ing the ſeeds of the Colocaſia, or Egyptian bean; its ſur- 
face was flat, from which to the bottom it declined into 
a cone: it was uſed as a drinking veſfel, and reſembled, 
our chalices or goblets. This inverted and ſuſpended by 
its foot-ſtalk, was ſimilar to the canopy that covered the 
heathen ſhrines; and in the beginning of the fifth cen» 
—tury, as appears from Chryſoſtom, comprehended the 


bes 


Y i 
1 
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I N pillars, curtains, canopy, and the whole ſhrine or taber - 
TIF nacle. TH | i : 55 
i ; 1 See Mr. Ledwich's Obſerwations on ancient Churches, 
Bi Archzlogia. vol. viii. and Sozomen, xi. c. 8, .. 
. Kul The inverted Cibonum conſtituted the covering of the 
_ 1 8 b Greek Churches, called Cupolas. „55 
3 T + Sozomen, lib. i. c. 8. 8 | 8 
8 | 18 RN. 
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$*, the temples of Heatheniſm ; and Chriſtian rites. 
lain pere ſolemnized with all the pomp of lights, 
lent | Juftrations, and of ſplendid garments*, which 
in- | V bad 
em. | ; N 85 
[he + The pall, a magnificent robe, reaching down to 
ted the feet, and originally a part of the imperial habit, is 
hed believed to have been conferred upon the biſhap of Rome 


by Conſtantine, and from that time to have compoſed a 
part of the dreſs worn by the biſhops of that city. This 
honour was granted by ſucceeding emperors to the other 
patriarchs. When they voluntarily. reſigned their ſces,. 
or were expelled from them, this badge of dignity was 
ſurrendered into the hands of the Emperors from whom 
it had been derived. It was not long before the power of 
conferring this mark of diſtinction was veſted in the 
hands of the Popes, who did not however preſume to- 
preſent this gift till they had obtained permiſſion from 
the Emperors, Upon the decline of the. Imperial- power 
in the Weſt, the Roman Pontiffs beſtowed this mark of 
diſtinction . their I ; but in order that - 
it might no longer appear a part of the Imperial habit, 
which it was — for a ſubject to —— without 
leave from the Emperor, it was changed for a piece of 
white woollen cloth, made round, and threwn over the 
ſhoulders ; above which were placed two others, the one 
falling over the breaſt, the other on the back, each deco 
rated with a large red croſs, and. with ſeveral crofles of the 
fame colour, on the upper part of the neck. When 
Boniface, whoſe zeal for the grandeur and power of the: 
Church, rendered him fertile in expedients for that end, 
had converted the Germans, he perſuaded the biſhops of 
France and Germany to paſs a decree obliging their me- 
tropolitans to apply to Rome for that ornament, and to 
engage, upon receiving it, to conſider theinſelves as under 
canonical obedience to the ſucceſſors of St. Peter. This 
practice, ſo favourable to the extenſion of power, the Ro- 
man pontiffs endeavoured to impoſe upon all the metro- 
politans; and it was by degrees advanced to be unlawful: 
for a metropolitan, archbiſhop, or primate, to exerciſe 
any part of his power, till he had received his pall from 
Rome. In the ninth century, the metropolitical juriſ- 
diction and power were conceived to be. conferred by the 
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1 Rights of Sanfluary. | [exvr. 4. 
» — , N ; | 
* , - $8 A 4 ; 
A. PR * 3-* A vow.” 4 p ; 0 N 4 ts. 1 | * ; 
had diſtinguiſhed the Pagan ceremonies. ' In alt 


churches, the ſeats of the women were ſepa- 


Ie, rated from thoſe of the men ®, who were not per- 


mitted to enter at the ſame door. The ſeats 


for females, however, differed in different 
Churches. In the churches of Anaſtatia and 


Sancta Sophia, they were placed in porticoes, or 


galleries, whilſt the men were ſeated below. 


In conformity to the practice both of the Hea- 


thens and the Jews, the rights of ſanctuary were 


Pall. The ſpirited and factious Hincmar.oppoſed a doc- 
trine fraught with the imputation of ſuch prodigious 
authority and power to the Romiſh-ſee, . and declared to 
Pope Nicholas, that his pall had not conferred upon him 
any authority with which he had not been pre iouſſy in- 
veſted by the canons of the Catholic Church. 8 
to the pontifical power was fo feeble, becauſe confined to 


. fo few perſons, that the doctrine continued to advance; 


and in the 13th century Innocent III. declared the pall 
to be an enſign or token of the plenitude of apoftolic poaber, 


which communicated to thoſe who received it from the 
| hands of his holineſs, a competent ſhare of that power. 


To the- time of Gregory VII. the new metropolitans 


were required only to ſend for their palls within three 


months after their ordination ; that pope, however, re- 


quired all who were not prevented by ſorne lawful im- 


pediment, to ſolicit them in perſon at Rome; and the 
promiſe of canonical obedience was converted. into an. 


oath of allegiance, What at firſt was inſtituted as a means 


of extending the power and influence of the Romiſh 
Church, was improved into an extenſion of her revenue. 
The Popes, in ſucceeding ages, no longer granted the 
pall merely to folicitation, but exacted exorbitant fees 
when they were ſent to thoſe who were raiſed to the 
archiepiſcopal dignity, and even upon the tranſlation of 
an archbiſhop to another archiepiſcopal ſee. Bower's 


Hiſt, of Popes, vol. iii, 


The time when this cuſtom was intrgduced. is not 
certainly known, but it is dated from a very, early period. 


by Euſebius. Ecc. Hiſt, lib. 3. c. 111 Ts 
n 1 85 claimed 


the body like the waves of the ſea ſlightly agitate 


ekNr. 4.] Manner of applauding Preachers. 144 


caimed and allowed to the Chriſtian temples; 


and, by the laws of the younger Theodoſiac, 
malefactors of various deſcriptions might claim 
protection from the Church againſt the civil 
power, within any of the precincts of conſe- 


come ſo exceſive, that none were allowed to 


adminiſter the ſacrament beyond the places that 


0 £ 


were conſecrated. _ 5 


The difference which had ariſen oh the com- 


crated ground ; the. reſpe& for which had he- 


poſitions of the Chriſtian preachers, was not 


more remarkable, than the manner in which 


theſe diſcourſes were received. Thoſe applauſes 


which had formerly been confined to the Thea- 
tres, or the Forum, were now permitted in the 


Chriſtian Church. The preacher was repeatedly . 


interrupted by the cry of © Orthodox,” and 


clapping of the hands and feet. Chryſoſtom 
was applauded in the great church at Conſtanti- 


nople, by the people's waving their garments, 
their plumes, and their handkerchiefs ; and by 


others laying their hands on their ſwords, and 


exclaiming, *Thouart worthy of the prieſthood.” 


Another mark of admiration conſiſted in moving 


dy the wind“. In ſomeplaces, marks of {till greater 
adulation were paid to the miniſters of religion 


and the people ſung Hoſannahs to the biſhop, 
ſimilar to the conduct of the multitude towards 


our Lord on his entrance into Jeruſalem f. 


The liturgies which were adopted in the 


different churches were far from being com- 
poled in the ſame form, Provided the funda- 


* Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. lib. xiv. c. * 
7 Hicron in Matt. xxi. toms ix. p. 62. 
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- 242 Difference in Creeds and Liturgies. CENT, 4 


1 5 n 
mental doctrines of religion were the ſame, it 


Was conceived of ſmall importance in what man- 


ner the ritual was obſerved. They differed 
therefore materially in different churches, ac- 
cording to the circumſtances or diſpoſitions of 
the members. The ſame licence which was given 
to the liturgies, was accorded to the creeds*, 


Which, though they agreed in doctrine, differed 
materially in their conſtruction. The pomp of 


worſhip was greatly augmented in ſeveral 
Churches, by an alteration which took place 
in the ſinging, particularly in the church of 
Antioch, where the vocal performers were ſc- 
parated into two diviſions, and ſung the Pſalms 
of David alternately. Conſtantine commanded 
the firft day of the week to be celebrated with 


peculiar ſolemnity; and, in time, this practice 


extended over the whole Chriſtian world. 
The Agapæ, which for the three firſt centuries 


were obſerved in the Church, owing to ſome 
abuſes which had inſinuated themſelves into 
their celebration, began to be diſeſteemed, and 


in time gradually declined. Thete were, how- 
ever, various other obſervances to compenſate, 
as far as external rites could. compenſate, for 


their loſs. In this century many new feſtivals - 


were inſtituted in honour of the martyrs, and 
particular reſpect was paid to the places where 
they ſuffered, or where their remains were inter- 
ed. As baptiſm and the Lord's Supper were 
very commonly ſuppoſed to impart ſome ſpiritual 


grace, the former of theſe rites was frequently | 


eferred till the evening of life, and even till the 
hour of death, that the believer might Jeave the 
| „ Bingham, xi. 6; 1 
1 world 


# 


can. 4.) Biſhops appoint Faſts, e. 153 
world with the greater certainty of his ſins being 


forgiven, and before any new guilt had been con- 


tracted, This rite was accompanied by the ſign 
of the croſs . Many were fo deſirous of receiv=- 


ing this iniatory rite in the ſame place wick 
Chriſt, that they delayed baptiſm till they could 
travel into Judea. "The Emperor Conftantine - 
was amongſt the number of thoſe who favoured . 


this ſpecies of popular ſuperſtition, and earneſtly 


deſired to have received the baptiſmal rite in the _ 


waters of Jordan. : 1555 
Amongſt the powers which in the fourth 


century were granted to the Biſhops, they ap- 
pear to have been inveſted with authority ſuffi- 
cient to appoint faſts in their own churches F. 


The abſtinence upon theſe occaſions, though 
ſtrictly obſerved by great numbers, was yet by ſe- 
veral commuted for by refraining from animal 
food and the juice of the grape, ſo that in fact, 
though the nominal faſts were, in conformity to 


the prevailing auſterities, conſiderably multiplied, - 


abſtinence was leſs obſerved by many than when 


they were leſs frequent. Ihe uſe of penance © 


ſtill continued, but the offending clergy were ex- 


* The cuſtom of uſing the fign of the croſs, is ſuppoſed 
by many to have originated in its having been a private 
mark of diſtinction, during the ſeaſons of perſecution, 
between the Chriſtians and Heathens ; or in peaceable 
times, to evince to the Pagans their not being aſhamed of 
the circumſtance with which they were continually re- 
proached, that of the crucifixion of their Maſter. 'The 
Montaniſts were remarkable for their attachment to this 
ceremony. Tertullian, a zealous member of that ſect, 


fays, That in the commencement of any buſineſs, going 
out, coming in, dreſſing, waſhing, eating, Wee can- 
their 


dles, going to bed, or whatever they did, they fig! 
foreheads with the ſign of the croſs. 1 8 
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Wl 244 Diſcontinuance of Confeſſion, [ek NT. 4. 
=  c<mpted from public humiliation, and filently de- 

po ſed from their eccleſiaſtical offices. After the 
i 5 33 perſecution, it was ordained, that peni- 
_ tents ſhould make their confeſſion in private, to 

Jy ____a particular prieſt appointed for that purpoſe; and 
w_ that thoſe parts of their miſconduct, which were 

== unfitted for the public ear ſhould be ſuppreſledy 

__ Ihis cuſtom continued in practice till nearly the 

1" cloſe of this century, when an unhappy accident, 
'k | P which aroſe in the Conſtantinopolitan church, 

Tl occaſioned the abolition of this order. An 

ww offending female, during the appointed time in 

a which ſhe remained in the church, to wipe off 


1.1.8 . by. faſting and prayer her former offences, had 
14 been ſeduced, by one of the Deacons, to con- 


E tract freſh guilt. From this period, all confeſſion, 
x whether public or private, appears to have been 
| - diſcontinued by the Greek Church; and it is 
J affirmed, that, from this period, the Greeks make 
: 18 | their confeſſions only to God *. 5 
r + The controverſy concerning the celebration 
1 Of Eaſter, which had perplexed and divided the 
SS Church during the preceding century, was de- 
==:  _-cided by the council of Nice, in favour of the 
WA | weſtern churches ; and all Chriſtians were com- 
1 manded to commemorate this feſtival on the firſt 
_——_ Sunday which followed the fourteenth day of the 
I frlirſt moon after the vernal equinox. The Emperor 
[| il | . Conſtantine, watched in common with the other 
iN i 1 5 Chriſtians on the vigil of this ſolemn ſeaſon; and 
1 in addition to the lights Which had been formerly 
wi i| | kindled on this occaſion, commanded not only 
18 | the whole church, but alſo the whole city to be 
1 | 5 illuminated; which in conſequence of this re- 
14 * _ queſt}, exhibited on that evening a ſcene of un- 
14 1 V Prieftley's Corruptions, vol. ii. p. 146. 
BY ER. | common 


common ſplendour. This ſeaſon was obſerved _. - 
by the generality of Chriſtians with peculiar reve- 

rence and marked attention. Valentinian, in the 

year 367, releaſed from priſon, on the oecaſion of » 
this feſtival, all ſuch as were not notorious de- 
linquents, and eſtabliſhed a cuſtom which was 
imitated by ſucceeding emperors. Private per- 
ſons alſo embraced the occaſion which this ſeaſon 
afforded to evince their beneficence and charity, 
particularly by granting. manumiſſion to ſlaves, 

as a proper expreſſion” of that mercy. commemo- 

rated by this feſtival, which brought freedom to 

the captive, and happineſs to all mankind *, 


* 


. Bingham, lib. xx. c. f. 
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WL || er THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE Ct 
Wl |! e FOURTH CENTURY. 5 
Wl | any of Myfticiſm-—Euftathians and Meſſalians—, d 
1 Donatifls—Diſputes concerning the Succeſſion to E 
1 the See of Carthage Donatus Violence of the d 
ml | | Parties —Rogations —Arius—Pritttiples of the. p 
WH |. Arian Hereſy—fArius condemned and exiled— 
Wh | Council of Nice—=Arianiſm condemned there— p 
1 Arius recalled from Baniſhment by Cunſtantin.— if 
3 Death of Arius— Arianiſm protected by Cunſtan- [ 
We | tius—Semi- Arians — Eunomians — Conteſts be- c 
1 tween the different Branches of Arians— Semi- f 
[1 | | Arians divided — Macedonians — Photinus— 
1 Apollinarian.—Priſcillianiſis--Antidicomaranites t 
We |  =—Collyridians—Luciferians — Audeus—Erius, 
+ vn | 5 | 5 { 
Þ i T HE doctrines of the myſtics, who aſſumed a | 
1 degree of ſanctity and perfection unknown | 


to vulgar minds, and affected to elevate the ſoul 
by rejecting the gratifications of ſenſe, were 
adopted by the moſt conſiderable part of the 
Chriſtian world, as the dictates of pure reli-. 
gion, imbibed from the fountain, of truth, 
Amongſt thoſe who carried theſe doctrines to the 
„* ngane, the ſects of the Euſtathians and 
eflalians were. peculiarly diſtinguiſhed. The 
followers of Euſtathius contended ſtrongly for 
the exerciſe of the greateſt auſterities, and not 


CO Er nies ER SIE, 
2 


ö 


1 only prohibited the enjoyments of wine, fleſh, 
1 and a connubial ſtate, but preſcribed immediate 
1 Aivorce to all who had already entered into a 
l married liſe. This fanaticiſm was, bowel ie 
LEN 8 +. erior 
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CENT. 4. I] Malin. Wat. 


ferior to that of the Meſſalians, whe. profeſſed te 
believe that the ſoul, by ſpiritual exerciſes, was 
enabled to expel the dæmon by which they 
conceived it to be inhabited, and might then 
be perfectly united with the Divine Eſſence *. 
The Meſſalians affected an air of uncommon 


devotion; and maintained their ground in the 


Eaſtern empire during a conſiderable time, in 


defiance of the decrees of councils, and the ö 


proſcriptions of the Emperor. 

Amongſt the conteſts which diſturbed the 
peace of the Church in the fourth century, the 
ſchiſm of the Donatiſts demands, if not the 
principal, at leaſt a diſtinguiſhed place. The 


doctrines of this body were, indeed, ſtrictly con- 


7 £7 
* 


formable to thoſe of the Church from which they 


ſeparated. Cæcilianus, the archdeacon of Car- 
thage, had, on the demiſe of the biſhop, been 
conſecrated to the vacant ſee by ſome of the 
African biſhops, without waiting for the aſſent 
of the biſhops of ' Numidia. "Theſe offended 
prelates cited Cæcilianus to account to them for 
this omiffion; and, on his refuſal to ſubmit to their 
authority, a council was convened, conſiſting of 
ſeventy biſhops, in which the refractory Cæci- 
lianus was depoſed, and his deacon, Majorinus, 
declared his ſucceſſor. This ſentence, which 
divided into factions the Carthaginian church, 


and in fact gave it two biſhops at the ſame 
criſis, was occaſigned by a variety of cauſes, in- 


It is more than once neceſſary to caution the rea- 
der, to receive all theſe accounts of the ſectaries with 


ſome grains of allowance. In all probability many parts of 


their creed bordered upon abſurdity; but as we have our. 
accounts only from their adverſaries, candour muſt in- 


duce us to believe them rather exaggerated. 
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dependent of the irregularity attending the con- 


ſecration of Cæcilianus. There were ſeveral 


competitors for the vacant ſee, who eagerly 
ſeized the opportunity of removing their fortu- 
nate rival; and all the influence of Lucilla, a. 
rich and ſuperſtitious female, was exerted againſt 


Cæcilianus, who had reprimanded. her for her 
. folly:- Nor was this all. Felix of Aptungus, 
the principal biſhop who had affiſted at his con- 


ſecration, was accuſed of being a traditor, or 
one who, during the Diocletian perſecution, had 
delivered up the ſacred books to be burned; and 
who therefore was ſuppoſed not competent to im- 
part the gift of the Holy Spirit. To theſe it 


was added, that Czcilianus himſelf had, during 


the perſecution, behaved towards the Chriſtians 
with inhumanity. Conſtantine appointed this 
controverſy to Wo examined by the | biſhop of 
Rome, aſſiſted by three others; and the reſult of 


their deliberations was favourable to Czcilianus, 


Felix of Aptungus was not. leſs fortunate; his 
cauſe was examined by the proconſul of Africa, 
and by his deciſion he was abſol ven. 

But the reſtoration of the degraded biſhop 


was not ſufficient to ſatisfy the minds of his ad- 


verſaries ; and, headed by Donatus, an African 
biſhop, they fomented freſh diſcontents, and oc- 
caſioned the Emperor to convene a council at 
Arles, where they were again condemned. Their 


_ diſſatisfaQtion ſtill continued; and two years af- 
terwards, Conſtantine, . to whom the different 


parties had conſented to refer their cauſe, 78 
proved the conſecration of Cæcilianus. The 
reſentment and contumely with which the Do- 


natiſts received this deciſion, added to their for- 
mer behaviour, ſo much exaſperated the Em- 


peror, that he deprived them of their churches, 
288 163/58. - baniſhed 
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baniſhed the ſeditious biſhops, and even con- 
demned ſome of the party to death. This vio- 
lent, and perhaps imprudent, reſentment was not 
calculated to produce peace. The Donatiſts 
aſlerted, that the apoſtolical ſucceſſion had been 
interrupted; that the whole eccleſiaſtical body 


in Europe and Aſia was infected with guilt and 


ſchiſm, ſince they held communion with the de- 


praved African Church; that the preſer vation of 


the Catholic Church ; was. confined to thoſe 
African believers, ho had preſerved their faith 
and diſcipline. inviolate; and that all com- 
munion with other churches ought to be avoĩd- 
ed, leſt they ſhould contract a portion of their 
impurity. This rigid theory was accompanied 
by conduct equally. auſtere. - Every proſelyte 
was carefully re-baptized and re-ordained. All 
who had communicated with other churches 
were obliged to perform public penance previous- 
to their admiſſion into this immaculate church. 
But it was not with the pen and the tongue only 
that the cauſe of Donatiſm was ſupported. The 
Circumcellians, a body of mean, ſavage, and fa- 
natical perſons, exaſperated by the ſevere execu- 
tion of the- laws of Conſtantine againſt the 


Donatiſts, collected in formidable bodies, aſ- 


ſumed the titles of captains and faints, and 
ruſhed out as the avengers of thoſe who had 
been the victims of the law, ſpreading conſter- 
nation and terror throughout the African pro- 

vinces. Animated by implacable hatred againſt 
the oppoſite party, and a fanatical deſire for ob- 

taining the honour of martyrdom, they fought 
death with avidity, and even beſought their 
enemies to inflict upon them thoſe mortal miſe- 
ries which ſhould introduce them to eternab 
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: glory. Conſtantine, Poris that time might be 
more conducive than force to heal theſe diſturb- 
ances, abrogated the laws againſt the Donatiſts; 


and his ſon Conſtans laboured win to heal 


the diviſions of the African Church. But theſe 


efforts were in vain; Donatus the Great (who - 


had ſucceeded. Majorinus, and from whom the 
party derived its name), with the other factious 


prelates, oppoſed every attempt towards a recon- 


ciliation. The whole party roſe in arms, and 


were defeated by the imperial army : numbers ; 


fled, a conſiderable part were ſent into baniſh- 
ment, and many were puniſhed with extreme 
ſeverity. The Donatiſts divided into many 
ſects, amongſt 


| community. 


The ſchiſm as the Donatiſts was an impetu- 


ous torrent, which inundated and deſolated the 
adjacent eure. but its limits were preſcribed, 
and its miſchief confined, to the African pro- 


vinces. The Trinitarian controverſy was a 


deluge which overflowed the whole Chriſtian 


world. Arius, a preſbyter of the Church» of 


Alexandria, acute, eloquent, and ſubtil, con- 


tended, in oppoſition to his biſhop Alexander, in 


zan aſſembly of the preſbyters, & that the Son was 
beſſentiall y diſtinct from the Father: that he was a 
dependent ſpontaneous production, created by 


the will of the F ather from nothing : that he had 


been begotten before all worlds; but that there 
had been a time when he was not: that the 


Father had impreſſed upon him the effulgence 
of his glory, and transfuſed into him his am- 
That he was the framer of the 
world, and governed the univerſe, in obedi- 


ple ſpirit. 


ence to the will of his Father and Monarch.“ 
As 


leiur. * 


whom the Rogations cofitended, - 
that the Church of Chriſt exiſted only in their 
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As every innovation will find ſome favourers, eſ- 


pecially if ſupported by ingenuity, the party of 


Arius ſoon became very conſiderable, and was 
countenanced by two biſhops,” and by numbers 
diſtinguiſhed both by rank and abilities. Alex- 
ander, together with the inferior miniſters of the 
Alexandrian Church, exhorted the apoſtate preſ- 
byter to renounce his errors, and return to the 
Church; but finding this ineffectual, the zealous 
biſhop aſſembled a council of his brethren, com- 


poſed of an hundred, who, after hearing Arius - 


perſiſt in his opinions, publicly condemned 
them. Not diſcouraged, however, by this act of 
authority, Arius retired into Paleſtine, where he 
was received into communion, and made con- 
ſiderable acceſſions to his cauſe, notwithſtanding 
the excommunications which were fulminated by 
Alexander againſt both him and his ſchiſmatic 
followers“. | 155 Phys 

Theſe diſputes, in which many wiſe and goo 

men were engaged on both ſides, and in which, 


* Tt does not appear that in all reſpects the faith of 


Alexgader himſelf reached the ſtandard of orthodoxy. His 


opinions indeed ſeem to have been not very different from 


taole of the Semi-Arians. But a charge of a ſtill heavier - 


nature has been exhibited againſt this prelate, by Philoſ- 
torgius—that he was indebted for his biſhopric to Aris, 
who, when he might himſelf have obtained the ſee, de- 
clined the honour, and preferred Alexander, Were this 
charge ſubſtantiated, however we might be inclined to 
think the good biſhop's zeal was according to know- 
ledge, we ſhould ſtill not conceive _ it according to 


gratitude. But we muſt remember, that though this 


tale was related at a time when the event was recent, and 
by one who openly hlames Arius where he conceived 


him wrong, yet it was written by a profeſſed Arian, and, 


as ſuch, an enemy to Alexander. th 
„ the 


— 
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the angry combatants aſſailed each other with the 
- utmoſt opprobrium and contumely, attracted the 
attention of Conſtantine, who; in order to 
quiet a diſturbance ſo diſgraceful to the Church, 


wrote both to the biſhop and the preſpyter, re- 
primanding them for their intemperance, and 


. 
**. 


exhorting them to peace. But the words of the 
Emperor were not ſufficiently powerful to ex- 


tinguiſh a flame which had been too long per- 
mitted, and which, at that period, raged with 


the utmoſt violence. In the year 325, therefore, 


he convened a general council of the eaſtern and 
weſtern biſhops, to meet at Nice in Bithynia. 
Before this council Arius appeared, declared his 
opinions, and, with his friends the biſhops of Pto- 
lemais and Marmorica, who refuſed to ſubſcribe 


ments were denounced againſt all in whoſe poſ- 
ſeſſion they might be found. A party of the 
biſhops, who had aſſiſted at the Nicene council, 
and fubſcribed to its creed, ſecretly favoured the 

cauſe of Arius; and Euſebius, biſhop of Nico- 


to the Nicene faith, was condemned. The apo- 
ſſtate preſbyter was baniſhed ; his writings were 


committed to the flames, and capital puniſh- 


media, and 'Theognis, biſhop of Nice, afforded 


protection to the perſecuted Arians, for which 


they were baniſhed into Gaul. The faith of 


Conſtantine appears, in this inſtance, to have 
been rather uncertain and wavering ; he under- 


Rood not this perplexed controverſy, and acted, at 
different times, as he was influenced by the ec- 
eleſiaſtics of each party, who accuſed one ano- 
ther not only of heterodoxy, but of diſaffection to 


the Emperor. One of the followers of Arius, 
who, by the dying words of his ſiſter Con- 


Kantia had been recommended to the Emperor, 
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had the addreſs to perſuade him that the ſentence 
of Arius was unjuſt. The Emperor on this, 
after an exile of three years, recalled the preſ- 1 
byter, who preſented his confeſſion of faith 
(which appeared orthodox to Conſtantine), and 6 
ſought to be received into communion in the 
Alexandrian Church. Athanaſius, who had ſuc- 
ceeded Alexander in that ſee, rejected his appli- 
cation; but this reſiſtance was ſo little agreeble 
to the Emperor, that the Arian biſhops eaſily pro- 
cured from him a decree for the baniſhment of the 
Alexandrian biſhop. Arius and his adherents 
were received into the communion of the Church 
at Jeruſalem ;z but were {till rejected by that of 
Alexandria, The Emperor, however, ſent for 
bim to Conſtantinople, and iſſued an abſolute 
command for his admiſſion into the Conſtantino- 
politan Church. This honour was prevented by 
the unexpected death of Axius, which his ene- 
mies aſcribed to the judgments of God againſt him 1 
for his impietres : his friends, however, had but 
too much reaſon for believing, that he had fallen 
the miſerable victim of his implacable enemies. 

The Arians found in tha ſucceſſor of Conſtan- 
tine a protector and a friend. Their great patron, 
the biſhop of Nicomedia, was promoted to the 
Conſtantinopolitan ſee; and while the weſtern 
emperors, ſteadily attached to the Nicene faith, 
were advancing its progreſs by all poſfible 
means, Conſtantius was no leſs zealous in his 
oppoſition to that, and his attachment to the 
Arian cauſe. During the remainder of this 
century, except in the reign of Julian, the 
Nicene and the Arian parties were at different 
times protected by the different emperors, and the _ - 
ſucceſsful party WAIT and / brutally triumphe 
275 j / 5 
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ed in the commiſſion of every act of unkind- 


neſs and ſeverity that could diſturb and diſtreſs 


their adverſaries. But the hatred of the Arians 


was not confined to the Conſubſtantialiſts. 
They divided amongft themſelves, and regarded 


each other with implacable averſion. The Ho- 


moiouſians, or Semi-Arians, declared their be- 


lief, that the Son was of like ſubſtance with the Fa- 
ther. The Eunomians, who were the diſci- 


ples of Ætius and Eunomius, a man of a reſtleſs 


and aſpiring ſpirit, who had entered into almoſt 


every profeſſion of life, oppoſed their opinion, and 
contended that the Son was unlike or unequal to 
the Father, The Eunomians were condemned in 
the council of Ancyra; and inthe two councils 


ſummoned by Conſtantius, one at Seleucia for 


the eaſtern Church, the other at Ariminum for the 


weſtern. The Eunomians were overpowered at 


Seleucia ; and the aſſembly at Ariminum, which 
was compoſed of about a fourth part of Arians, 
ſubſcribed to a creed, which contained little more 
than the vague propoſition, that the Son of 
God was not a creature like other creatures. 


The confeflion of Ariminum was ſent through 
1 the empire, and all the biſhops were required to 


ſubſcribe it. But none were allowed to main- 


tain Arianiſm, by aſſerting that the Son of God 


Was of a nature unlike that of the Father, and 


to rank him in the number of creatures. Theſe 
ſubtle and almoſt impereeptible diſtinctions di- 


vided the Arians into a conſiderable number of 
ſes, who mutually deteſted and anathematized 


each other. Towards the cloſe of this century _ 
the Arians and Macedonians, a branch from the 


ſame ſtock, were compelled by the imperial laws 


to have no biſhops, This ſect, however, Hou- 


riſhed 
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riſhed conſiderably for more than three cen- 
turies, and was not at length cruſhed without 
violence and perſecution, Its tenets were re= 
ceived by the Goths, the Vandals, and the Bur- 


gundians, and long continued to be profeſſed by 


thoſe barbarous nations. 

The Semi-Arians, as may be conceived from 
their name, adopted not all the opinions of their 
Arian brethren; but they rejected the doctrine of 
conſubſtantiality with equal zeal, though the 
greater part of them profeſſed to believe the di- 
vinity of the Logos, or Word (the Son of God); 


but many utterly denied the divinity of the Holy 


Spirit. Like the Arians, the Semi-Arians were 


CENT: 4. ] Semi- Arians, Macedonians, &c, 1 5 5 
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divided into ſects, the principal of which ob- 


tained the name of Macedonians, from their 
leader Macedonius ; who, while he denied the 
conſubſtantiality of the Son, aſſerted his likeneſs 
to the Father; and affirmed, that the third perſon 
in the Trinity was a divine energy diffuſed 


throughout the univerſe, and not a diſtinct per- 


ſon proceeding from the Father and the Son. 
Many of the Semi- Arians gradually united them- 
ſelves to the orthodox party, from whom their 
grounds of difference were, in ſome inſtances, 
ſcarcely perceptible, and ſigned the Nicene con- 
feſſion of faith. On the promulgation of the 
law of toleration by the Emperor Saas many 
of the Semi-Arians again ſeceded from the 
church; but their numbers after wards, from a va- 
riety of cauſes, ſenſibly declined. 


Arianiſm, which engaged the attention of all 


ranks of the people during the whole of this cen- 


tury, did not ſo entirely engroſs them as to prevent 
the propagation and reception of other opinions, 
which diftered from thoſe of the orthodox creed. 


. Fnotinus, 
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Photinus, biſhop of Sirmium, aſſerted; that Jeſus 


Chriſt was born of the Holy Ghoſt and the Vir- 
gin Mary, and endued with a divine emanation, 
or heavenly ray, which he called the 1rd; and 


that, on account of this union between the divine 


word and his human nature, Jeſus was ſtyled the 


Son of God, and even God himſelf. He denied 
that the Holy Spirit was a diſtinct perſon, and 


affirmed that he was a celeftial virtue, pro- 


ceeding from the Deity. This prelate was 
the diſciple and friend of Marcellus, the bi- 
ſhop of Ancyra, who had been charged with 
adopting the errors of Sabellianiſm, or an at- 
tempt to confound the doctrine of three perſons in 

the Godhead. Photinus occaſioned bi friendly 
tutor additional cenſure, whoſe i impieties, accord- 


ing to the charitable ſpirit of the times, were con- 
fiderably augmented, by his refuſal to condemn 


the errors of Photinus. Private ' friend{hi 


Chriſtian charity, or the knowledge that others 


were ready to involve him in evils ſimilar to 
thoſe which threatened and ſurrounded his pupil, 
were conceived reaſons too weak to deter him 
from an endeavour to puniſh the errors of 
his friend. The efforts of repeated councils, 
and the effects of repeated baniſhments, were, 
for a long time, inſufficient to deſtroy the errors 
of this ſectary; who, though excommunicated 
by the Church, defended him. 
by the aſſiſtance of the people; but at hangen died 
ie. 
be KN aſſerted, after Abel ars, 
| biſhop of Laodicea, that the Divinity Joined to the 
| fleſh performed the offices of an intelligent ſoul 
in Jeſus Chriſt, and received the impreſſion 
which the ſoul of man receives, Many of the 
| 1 Fog FAS ollowers 
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followers of Apollinaris refined upon * and af 
firmed, that one nature only exiſted in Jeſus Chriſt, 
and That the. fleſh was of the ſame nature with 
the divinity. Others affirmed, that Jeſus Chriſt 
had taken his body from heaven, and that it was 
impaſſive and immortal; and his birth, paſſion, 
death, burial, and reſurrection, only illufive ap- 
pearances. The Council of Conſtantinople con- 
demned theſe opinions, and many by whom they 
were profeſſed were reunited to the communioa 
of the Church. 

The Priſcillianiſts . thei eir denomination 
from Priſcillian, a man of rank and fortune in 
Spain, who was afterwards biſhop of Abila. 
A conſiderable mixture of Gnoſticiſm and Uni- 
tarianiſm appears .to have been united in this 
ſect, with the tenets of both which, however, they 
were but imperfectly acquainted. They thought 
that the Devil was not made by God, but aroſ? 
from chaos and darkneſs* ; ſaid w_ the bodies of 
men were made by the Devil ; condemned mar- 
riage, and denied the reſurrection of the body; 
allerted that the ſoul was of a divine ſubſtance, 
which having offended in heaven, was ſent into 
the body as a place of puniſhment ; thatmen are 
ſubject to neceſlity, to fin, and to the power of 

the ſtars; and our bodies compounded accordin 
to the order of the twelve ſigns of the Zodiac. 
They agreed that the Son is inferior to the Father, 
and that there was a time when the Son was 
not}. The rule of manners preſcribed by this 
{ect was remarkably auſtere. Priſcillian, their 
leader, was accuſed by the other Spaniſh biſhops, 


Leo Opera, p. 167. + Aug. dz Heref, oh 70. 
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in conſequence of the increaſe of his followers; 
and he was baniſhed by the Emperor Gratian from 
Spain, He was again, however, permitted to return, 


but was once more accuſed by his implacable ene- 


mies, and put to death at.['reves, A. D. 384, 
by the perfidious Maximus, at the inſtiga- 
tion of Ithacius, biſhop of Soſſuba; who, what- 


ever might be the profeſſed purity of his faith, 
was deficient in every amiable quality of the 


human heart. The opinions of the Priſcillianiſts 
did not end with the death of their erroneous and 
unfortunate leader, but extended their influence, 


and continued during ſeveral ſucceeding cen- 


turies *. - | 


The regorder of folly, if he be poſſeſſed of hu- 
manity, can find little enjoyment in his taſk, 


and it is equally unneceſſary and unpleaſant to 
dwell upon the opinions and conduct of thoſe 
ſects who differed from the Church only in 


one or two points of perhaps little import- 


ance, or whoſe errors were received by few, 


and ſoon terminated. Amongſt theſe ſmaller 


ſeats were the Antidicomaranites, who con- 


tended, that after the birth of Chriſt the Vir- 


gin Mary did not continue in her immaculate 
ſtate, but aſſociated with her huſband Joſeph; 
and the Collyridians, who, falling into the op- 
poſite extreme, ee vrens worſhipped the 
Virgin, and made an offering to her, upon cer- 
tain appointed days, of a particular kind of bread. 
Theſe errors were confined to a few; thoſe of 


Lucifer, biſhop of Cagliari in Sardinia, were _ 


rather more diffuſed, This prelate had been a 

zealous oppoſer of Arianiſm ; he had ſeparated 

himſelf not only from communion with all of 
* Sandius Hiſt, p. 127. = 
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that ſect, but even from all who acknowledged 
as biſhops thoſe who had ſigned the Ariminum 
confeſſion of faith, and had written againſt the 
Arians with great vehemence ; but the purity 
of his own faith did not continue W 
and he is accuſed of aſſerting, that the ſoul was 
transfuſed from the parents to the children, and 
that it was of a fleſhly ſubſtance. 
Amidſt the tide of ſuperſtition which had 
almoſt overflowed the Church, many lament- 
ed its devaſtations, and ſome were courageous 
enough to attempt to ſtop the torrent; but 
their courage was not rewarded either "ity * 
applauſe or ſucceſs; and, independent of the doc- 
trinal errors into which they fell, they were, on 
account of their oppoſition to the corrupt and 
prevailing opinions of the age, loaded with op- 
probrium, and regarded with abhorrence. One 
of the principal of theſe hardy champions for the * 

truth was Audeus, a Syrian, of uncommon 
virtue, whoſe zeal againſt the profligacy of the 
clergy procured his excommunication from the 
Church. Unmoved by the cenſures which he 
had incurred, Audeus aſſociated himſelf with a 
number of his followers, who were diſtinguiſhed 
not only by their abhorrence of clerical depra- 
vity, but bs their attachment to the Jewiſh 
time of celebrating Eaſter 3 and their belief that 
the reſemblance between God and man conſiſted 
in the body, whence they have been. charged. 
with believing that the Supreme Being was 
corporeal, He was baniſhed by the Empezor 
into Scythia, where he continued to make ſe- 
veral converts, and eſtabliſhed ſeveral monaſte= 
ries, His zeal againſt ſuperſtition and depravity 
was ſeconded by {Erius, one of the leaders 2 the 

c mi- 


5 PE ITO and 1 an TI monk. 
be principal point on which Erius and his 


adherents differed from the other demi-Arians, 


appears to have been their belief that there was 
no diſtinction founded in ſcripture between a 
preſbyter and a biſhop. He earneſtly con- 
demned prayers for the dead, and ſeveral other 


rites, and attempted to reſtore the diſcipline. of 


the Church to its primitive ſimplicity and ex- 
cellence. Jovinian, though himſelf a monk, 
and continuing: in a ſtate of celibacy, took the 
utmoſt pains to expoſe the peculiar doctrines of 


monachiſm, though, unlike the other reformers of 


this time, he continued in the orthodox faith. 
His doctrines were ſo obnoxious to the clergy, 
that he was excommunicated by Siricius, the 
biſhop of Rome, and was condemned by the 


Emper orHonorius to be whipped, and baniſhed | 
to the ſmall and obſcure iſland of Roa, in ur- 


ricum. 
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abilities of the writers of this century 
by their numbers or zeal, our admiration of 
their talents would not be confined by ordinary 
limits. But inteſtine commotions and religious 
controverſies are not circumſtances extremely 
favourable to the moſt admired bloſſoms of lite- 
rature, which expand in the gay ſunſhine of 


tranquillity, but cloſe and fold their leaves in the 


inclement ſeaſon of turbulence and diſtraction. 
The firſt Emperor who profeſſed Chriftianity 
had devoted little of his time to literature ; and 
whatever favours he might be diſpoſed to beſigw 
upon monks and ecclefiaſtics, he does not ap- 
pear to have greatly ſignalized bimſelf as a 
patron of learning. A deſire to advance Chriſ- 
tianity, and to aboliſh Paganiſm, which was 
ſupported by the wit and talents of ſome of its 
profeſſors, rather than a love of literature, in- 
duced the Emperor to encourage a taſte for 
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Euſebius. - | | ſcant. 4. 
the ſciences, and to erect public libraries * for the 
extenſion of knowledge. But when honours 
and preferments were not annexed to excellence 
in learning, when ſcience was not encouraged 
either by the favour of the Prince, or the ap- 
probation. of the people, and confined to the 
inveſtigation of. obſcure ſcholaſtic theology, 
we cannot be ſurpriſed to find a ra 
taſte for the arts. and ſciences, numbers of the 
clergy eminently unlearned, and the cell of the 
monk a fruitful hot-bed for the 
ignorance, 
Notwithſtandin 


id decay of 


propagation of 


g this, there were amongſt the 
number of the Chriſtian writers of the fourth 
century, ſome who may be juſtly diſtinguifhed 
for theit learning and elegance. Euſebius, bi- 
ſhop of Ceſarea in Paleſtine, claims a diſ- 
tinguiſhed rank in the catalogue, both on ac- 
Count of his abilities and virtue. He was a 
native of Paleſtine, and obtained his biſhopric in 
the year 314; but at a very ehrly period was 
accuſed of favouring the Arians, and of con- 
tinuing attached to the biſhops of that ſet; and 
ſeveral of his expreſſions afford ſome ground for 
the behef, that the ſuſpicion was not wholly un- 
founded. Tt is probable, however, that the 
candour and moderation of his temper, rather 


- of Several public libraries had been erected before Chrit- 
tianity was the eftabliſhed religion of the empire. Alex- 
ander, biſhop of Jeruſalem, built a library for the ſervice 
of the Church. The Church of Sancta Sophia had a li- 
ſed to have been begun by Conſtantine, 
and augmented by Theodoſius Junior, and which contained 
in his time an hundred thouſand books. 
of Baſiliſcus and Zeno, they were increaſed to an hun- 
dred and twenty thouſand, when they, and the fabric in 
which they were contained, were deſtroyed by the firing of 
the city in a popular tumult. | 
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than any defection from the orthodox faith, 
might occaſion this imputation. In the coun- 
cil of Nice he abandoned the Arian party, but 
ſupported them in their endeavours to deprive 
Athanaſius of the Alexandrian ſee. „ 7 

He compoſed an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, from 
the commencement of the Church till the coun- 
cil of Nice; a chronicle of the principal 
events from the beginning of the world till the 
twentieth year of Conflantine; four panegyrical 
books of the life of that emperor ; the Prepara- 
tion and Demonſtration of the Goſpel ;” a diſcourſe 
againſt the philoſopher Hierocles, who com- 
pared Apollonius to Jeſus Chriſt ; five books 
againſt Marcellus of Ancyra; a commentary on 
the Pſalms; and five books of An Apology for. 
Origen, which he wrote conjointly with his 
friend Pamphilus the martyr, from his attach=- 
ment to whom he received his name. To 
theſe he added a ſixth book, after the 'death- 
of his friend, and compoſed many treaties, 
in divinity and criticiſm. The amiableneſs of 
his temper is apparent from no inſtance be- 
in2- adduced,. by his enemies, of his having 
uſed any means of depreſſing others with the 
Emperor, or of acquiring any advantages for 
himſelf. A ſuſpicion, however, of a very ſe- 
rious nature, has attacked the conduct of Eu- 
ſebius, while under the apprehenſion of perſe- 
cution; and he was thought to have purchaſ- 
ed his retreat from the confinementof a pri- 
ſon, by compliances which were diſhonourable, 
if not baſe. The inviolable attachment of Eu- 
ſebius to the amiable and accompliſhed Pam-' 
philus, pteſbyter at Cæſarea, does honour to 
his feelings as a man. He aſſumed his name , 

| * Euſebius Pamphilus. 
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and compoſed an account of his life. This martyr | 


to the faith erected a ſchool at Cæſarea; and, af- 
ter ſuffering much during the Diocletian perſe- 


cution, was at length cruelly put to death. Few 


of his writings have reached poſterity. , ___. 
However varying, or however doubtful, the 
character of Euſebius may appear: to the 
world, that of Athanaſius is fixed, deciſive, and 
reſolute. A deacon in the Alexandrian church, at 
the commencement of the Arian diſputes he join- 


ed in opinion with his biſhop, and accompanied 


bim to the council of Nice. On the demiſe of 
his dioceſan he obtained the Alexandrian ſee, 
but he enjoyed not long in tranquillity his new 
ſituation: orthodox in his principles, decided in 
his opinions, and reſolute in maintaining them, 
it is not ſurpriſing that he ſhould ſoon become 


an object of deteſtation to the Arian party, whom 


he warmly oppoſed. A charge was exhibited 
. en him by his enemies, of having exacted new 


luties from the people for the emolument of the 


Church. This charge was diſmiſſed by the Em- 
peror, but two others ſucceeded, that he had thrown 
down and broken a ſacred chalice, overthrown the 


ſacramental elements, and deſtroyed the church of 


Mareotis; and that he had added murder to ſa- 


crilege, in killing Arſenius, btſhop of Hypſele. 


To the firſt of theſe accuſations he replied, by 
proving: that neither church, altar, nor chalice 


exiſted in the place where he was faid to have de- 


ſtroyed them; and effectually refuted the other, 


by producing to the ſight of his. accuſers the 
ch 


iſmatic biſhop, who had for a time thought 
it proper to retire. The Arian party had, how- 


ever, previouſly determined his ruin; and in the 


council of Tyre he was degraded, depcſed, and 
N ; - exiled, 
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exiled. In vain the injured prelate haſtily removed 

himſelf to Conſtantinople, and publicly pleaded 

his cauſe at the footſtool of his prince; The 

charge of having threatened to prevent the car- 

riage of corn from Alexandria to Conſtantinople. 
had been urged againft him to Conſtantine, who, 57 
irritated at his ſuppoſed contumacy, diſmiſſed! - - 
him into exile to 'Treves, _ © 8 oo 

The acceſſion of the three ſons of Conftantine, 

which produced leave to the exiled biſhops to re- 

turn to their reſpective ſees, reſtored Athanaſius to 
Alexandria. But the cabal and faction under 
Conſtantius again depoſed him, ordained Gre- 

gory in his room, and ordered the prefect of Egypt 

to confirm the new Archbiſhop in his office; 

while Athanaſius retired to Rome. In a council 

of fifty biſhops of Italy, the innocence of the de- 

poſed biſhop was unanimouſly declared; and at 

the end of three years he received a ſummons to 

attend at Milan the Emperor Conftans, who 
required his brother to call a council for deter- 

mining the caſe of Athanaſius. In this council 

held at Sardica, after a feries of angry debates, 
Athanaſius was declared innocent, and Gregory 
very opportunely dying juſt at that period, he enter. "M8 
ed into the peaceable poſſeſſion of his ſee.” Tran- : 
quillity was not, however, the path in which Atha- 

naſius was deſtined to proceed; death removed his 

princely and generous protector Conſtans; ane 
Conſtantius, in compliance with the reiter 
ated perſuaſions of thoſe who hated the zeal and 
abilities of the Alexandrian biſhop, iſſued orders 

again for his expulſion. The biſhops, who in 

the councils of Arles and Milan had oppoſed 

the degradation of Athanaſius, were required to 
fubſcribe his ſentence; and a formulary of _ 
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ſent was tranſmitted to the abſent biſhops, ho, 


upon their refuſal to ſubſcribe it, were immedi- 
ately baniſhed by the Emperor. George, of Cap- 


padocia, was then placed on the epiſcopal | 
| throne, and the exiled archbiſhop was aſſaulted, at 


midnight, by the troops of the empire, in the 
church of St. Theonas, while he was perform- 
ing his devotions. He continued his employ. 
ment during the time when the doors of the 


- ſanctuary were aſſailed; and, when they were at 


length burſt open, with great intrepidity refuſed 
to EE his own ſafety, till he had provided for 
that of his congregation. Six years he remain- 


ed concealed among the : monks of the deſerts. 


of Thebais, notwithſtanding the vigilance of 
his purſuers, and the force of the moſt ſevere 
edicts againſt all who ſhould protect or conceal 


45 the deſerter. The acceſſion of Julian, who 


granted. the exiled biſhops leave to return, 
reſtored Athanaſius. to his ſee, which became 


vacant by the death of George, the ſecond uſurper, 


As the-zeal of Athanaſius was not agreeable. to 
the Emperor (who again iſſued orders for his 


exile and apprehenſion), he was once more ſo 


fortunate as to eſcape to his former receſs, 


where he continued till the reign of Jovian, and 
again aſſumed the government of his church. 
Under Valens he was baniſhed once more, and 
remained confined for four months; at the end of 
which he was again recalled, and enjoyed the 
tranquil poſſeſſion of his ſee, till the year 37% 
when. his death put a period to a ſeries of con- 


tinual trouble, but of inceſſant utility. 


The zeal of Athanaſius in the orthodox. cauſe 
_ . occaſioned his compoſing a number of writings | 
againſt the hereſy of Arius and Ae 
A | ſevera 
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ſeveral diſcourſes and letters in juſtification 
of himſelf, and the life of Saint Anthony, by 
which he greatly contributed to increaſe a 
veneration for the ſaints, and a regard for the 
monaſtic life. Many of his performances are 
loſt, but ſufficient. remain to form a ſplendid 
edition of three folio. volumes by the learned 
Montfaucon.. 1 1 . 
Baſil the Great, biſhop of Cæſarea, was one 

of the moſt amiable and accompliſhed characters 
of the fourth century. Eloquent, ingenious, and 
learned, he was ſurpaſſed, and even equalled, 
by few. He ſtudied in the ſchools of Cæſarea 
and Conſtantinople, and then repaired to Athens 
to perfect himſelf in the ſciences. In this ſitua- 
tion he contracted. a tender friendſhip for the 
amiable... Gregory of Nazianzen, whoſe father 
was the biſhop of that city. After ſome time 

employed in aſſiſting his father in the duties of 
his office, Gregory again joined his friend, who 
had retired with a few ſelect aſſociates into 


the ſolitudes of Pontus, where, in mutual ſtudy 
and mutual friendſhip, they paſſed a conſiderable 


time. Gregory quitted his ſolitude once more to 
aſſiſt his father; and, after ſeveral viciſſitudes, was 
advanced by Theodoſius to the biſhopric of Con- 
ſtantinople, which, on account of the people ob- 
jecting to his being a ſtranger, he ſoon reſigned; 
and, after ſome time ſpent in attending to clerical 
duties in his native city, retired to the country, 
where he died. During this time Baſil had con- 
ſented to leave his retreat, after having eſtabliſned 
tne monaſtic ſtate in Pontus and Cappadocia, 
and accepted the ſee of Cæſʒarea. His attach- 
ment to; the Nicene faith was marked and fin- 
cere, He ſeparated from communion with his bi- 
ſhop Dranius,. who had ſubſcribed the confeſſion 
; ä 5 At 
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at Ariminum, and ſteadily oppoſed the intreaties 


and threatenings of the Emperor Valens to em- 


brace the opinions of Arius. The works of 


theſe friends are numerous. Baſil compoſed ſe- 


veral fermons; a reply to the doctrines 'of the 
Arian Eunomius; a work upon the divinity 


of the Holy Ghoſt; ſeveral letters, ſome ho- 
milies, and a commentary upon the firſt ſixteen 


chapters of Iſaiah. Gregory Nazianzen com- 
poſed many excellent diſcourſes, letters, and 


ſome poems. Gregory, biſhop of Nyſſa, the 
brother of Baſil, far from imitating the ex- 
amples of his brother and friend, had married, 
and was with great difficulty induced to forſake 


the profeſſion of rhetoric for the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate, His promotion in the Church, however, 
very ſoon ſucceeded that of his brother, and, like 


him, he was diſtinguiſhed by his ſteady attach- 


ment to the orthodox cauſe. He compoſed com- 
mentaries upon Scripture z diſcourſes upon the 


_ myſteries and upon morality; panegyrics upon 


ſaints; a controverſial work againſt Eunomius, 
and ſeveral other works. as. 

The remarkable ſtory of Ambroſe, biſhop of 
Milan, has an appearance of romance ſeldom 


found in real life. This prelate was the prefect - 


of. Liguria and Emilia, and on entering the 
church of Milan in his civil capacity, to quell a 


riot between the Arian and orthodox parties, 


. concerning the choice of a biſhop, found himſelf 
called upon to aſſume the vacant office by the 
unanimous voice of the aſſembly, and was com- 


pelled to advance at once from the humble ſtation - 
of a catechumen to the command of the Church. 


His diligence and abilities qualified him for the 
due execution of ſo important a ſituation, and he 


firmly ſuſtained the cauſe of orthodoxy —_ 
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the Arians of his dioceſe," ke the entreaties 

and threats of the empreſs Juſtina, the mother 
of Valentinian, and even of the Emperor The- 
odoſius, whom he prevented from eſtabliſhing a 

Jewiſh Synagogue at Milan, and from erecting 
an altar to Victory. His zeal did not reſt here 3; 
mperor for his flaughter at 
Theſſalonica, and compelled him to atone for his 
guilt, by the performance of public penance. 
Ambroſe was loud in the praiſes of a monaſtic life, 
and uncharitable in his conduct towards thoſe 


ene}. 


who differed from him in religious belief. Wich 


a credulity which bordered upon folly, or with a 
deſign to impoſe upon the credulity of mankind 
(a practice not very uncommon in thoſe times), 
he Pele to the Arians to produce men poſ- 
ſeſſed with devils 3 who, upon the approach of cer- 
tain relicks, had been compelled to acknowledge 
the purity of the Nicene faith, and the impiety 


of that of Arius, ' Ambroſe compoſed ſeveral 


treatiſes in praiſe of celibacy ; a Diſcourſe upon 
Myſteries and Penance; ſevetal books concern 
ing Faith,- and the Holy Ghoſt; a Diſcourſe 
upon the Incarnation 3 and ſeveral other works, 


which have been Publiſhes in two: volumes 
folio. {no ; 


and purity of his ſtyle, raiſe him ſuperior to every 
writer of the fourth century, apd place him upon 
an equality with ſome of the moſt 'accompli ed 
writers of ancient Rome. Entruſted with the 
education of Criſpus, the unfortunate ſon of Con- 
ſtantine, whom the monarch afterwards put to 
death, LaQantius, amidſt — ſplendours of 2 
court, was diſtinguiſhed on 0 by his talents and 
oil wore. conſiſts of 
Ver, | | | a ma- 


The eloquence of Lactantius, abd the beauty „ 
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à maſterly refutation of paganiſm, and a learn- 
ed compariſon between it and chriſtianity. 
It is to the indelible diſgrace of the age, that 
while a number of fanatic monks and popular 


declaimers obtained n ſtations in the 
ed the learning ” 0 


Church a man who poſl 
Kriſtotle with the eloquence of Cicero, and the 
wit of Horace —who united philoſophy with re- 


 ligion,- and an earneſt piety with all the graces of 


a poliſhed taſte and enlightened underſtanding ' 
| ſhould be permitted to languiſh without diſtinc- 
tion or reward. It is however but too common 

a caſe, that the ſervice which is rendered to a 
party, is rated higher than that which is rendered 
to mankind in general. The defence of a ſingle 
dogma. ſhall raiſe a man to eminence and for- 
tune; while the enlightening. of thouſands, the 


improving of the hearts, the morals, the judg- 


ments, and religious ſentiments of a nation, ſhall 


frequently be paſſed over, with ſcarcely the cold, 


return of unfruitful praiſe. ' Sf: = 
I be cloſe of the fourth century, and the be- 
ginning of the fiſth, were diſtinguiſhed by the 
writings and advice of the learned Jerom, a 
monk of Paleſtine; and the ingenious Auguſ- 


tin, biſhop of Hippo. Deeply verſed in ſacred 


literature, and entirely devoted to ſtudy, Jerom 
conſented to receive the order of prieſthood, only 
upon condition that he ſhould not be compelled 


to perform any of its offices; and for ſeveral 


years purſued, by turns, a ſequeſtered and active 


life. After the death of his friend Damaſus, 


biſhop of Rome, Jerom retired to a ſmall cell in 
Bethlehem, where the reputation of his learning - 
and ſanctity attracted the notice, and procured. 


kim the viſits, of the pious and diſtinguiſhed ladies. 


=> Paula 


4 


* — 
- 


Paula; Euſtochium, and Melania; and theſe were 
ſoon accompanied by numbers who were deſirous 
of embracing 4 monaſtic life. Paula, in order to. 
gratify this pious defire, fo warmly encouraged by 
the example and precepts of Jerom, erected on the 
ſpot a church and four monaſteries, the former 
for the men, and the latter for the women. The 
warmth and auſterity of his temper, the mixture 
of enthuſiaſm and ſuperſtition in all his ſenti- 
ments and conduct, and the contempt and in- 
vectives which he poured upon all who dif- 
fered from him, are blemiſhes in the character 
of Jerom. In his retirement he compoſed a 
conſiderable number both of critical and theolo- 
gical writings; ſeveral Commentaries upon Serip- 
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ture; two Latin £7 tranſlations of the Bible * q 


* The Septuagint tranſlation of the Bible was gene- 
rally read in all churches, where Greek was the vulgar - 
language; or elſe thoſe tranſlations into other languages 
which were made from that tranſlation. Till the time of <ul 
Jerom there was no tranſlation of the Bible, from the He- 
brew, in the Latin church; but only ſuch as were made 
from the Greek tranſlation of the Septuagint. The Sep- 
tuagint was uſed every where in the Greek church, ex- 
cept perhaps in that part of Syria where Syriac was the 
vulgar language, i. e. in Ofdroene and Meſopotamia, 
where they had a Syriac tranſlation from the Hebrew 
in a ſhort time after the death of the Apoſtles.” Several 
learned men, particularly Origen, Heſychius, and Lucian 
of Antioch, reviſed: and corrected the old tranſlation of 
the Septuagint, which, from the variety of copies, and the 
ignorance and negligence of tranſcribers, had hecome much 
corrupted. Hence, three celebrated editions of the Septua- | 
gint were uſed in the eaſtern churches. The copy by - 
Heſychius was made uſe of in Alexandria and Egypt; 
Conſtantinople, and all the Aſiatie churches as far as Au- 
tiock, uſed the copy reviſed 3 and the 8 x 
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_ encouraged the ſuperſtitious folly of Paula, who 
forſook her family and country for the conver- 


ſation of ' monks and eccleſiaſtics in diſtant re- 


viſits to the hermits of the Egyptian deſerts, 
and remained during twenty-five years in her 
houſe at Jeruſalem. | The learning of Rufinus, 


though very confiderable, Was, however, inferior 


to that of Jerom. He tranſlated ſeveral of the 
Greek authors into Latin; compoſed two books 
of Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in continuation of that 
of Euſebius; Commentaries upon ſeveral parts of 
Scripture, and a number of other works. 

The celebrated Auguſtin, biſhop of Hippo, 


of Paleſtine and Arabia read the copy correfted by Origen, | 


and publiſhed by Euſebius and Pamphilus... 


The tranſlation made by Jerom, from the Hebrew; for 
the uſe of the Latin church, met with great oppoſition | 


for a conſiderable time. By degrees, however, it was 
uſed by the learned in their expoſitions, and diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the New Tranflation, in oppoſition to that 
of the Septuagint. Many of the learned ſuppoſe, the pre- 
fent Latin tranſlation, known by the name of the Vulgate, 
neither to be the ancient vulgar, nor Jerom's tranſlation, but 
' mixture of both. The pſalms, in the preſent. yulgar, 
are Jerom's tranſlation, from the Septuagint of Lucian's 
emendation, The other books come nearer to the He- 


prew than to the Septuagint. The old verſion of the 
Pſalms continued to be read at Rome till Pius V. ordered 


Jerom's verſion, with amendments from the Septuagint, 
to be ſubſtitured. 


N ; and Rufinus himſelf accompanied Me- 
nia, another of theſe wandering ſaints, in her 


adopted 


adopted in early youth, with a warmth -congenial © 
to his native country Africa, the opinions f 
the Manicheans. His ſentiments, however, be. 
gan to waver in a conference he held with Fau © 
tus, a proſeſſor of that ſect, when he was about 
twenty - nine years of age; and the fermons f 
Ambroſe; biſhop of Milan, the converſion of 

two of his friends, and the peruſal of St. Paul's 
Epiſtles, fully convinced him of the errors of that 

ſect. On his return to Africa, from which he 

had been abſent ſome years in different parts f 

Italy, he was ordained prieſt by Valerius, biſhop 

of Hippo, founded a moneſtery for perſons WWW 05 
renounced private property and lived in com- 

mon, and was ordained coadjutor to Valerius 

A. D. 395. He died at the age of ſeventy-ſix. 

His works, which are more numerous than thoſe 

of any other writer of this period, bear the 

marks of ſincere piety, vivacity, and genius; but 

are chargeable with ambiguity, and the impulſe f 

a too Warm imagination. The opinions f 
Origen, who was claimed as an aſſociate, at dif- 
ferent times, both by the orthodox and Arian 
parties, had a zealous patron. in the biſhop of 
Hippo, who was a warm Platoniſt, and adopted 

every opinion of that philoſopher, which could 

be reconciled? with Chriſtianity. He compoſed 
Commentaries / upon Scripture; ſermons on @ 
variety of ſubjects; diſcourſes on the doctrines and 
diſeipline of the church; ſeveral books of con- | 
troverſy; and an incredible number of other 
perform Tx. rac ef TT rand 

One of the moſt conſiderable writers of this 

period is John, biſhop of Conſtantinople, who 
flouriſhed towards N the fourth, wn th 
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beginning: of the fifth century. He was a na- 


tive of Antioch, and obtained, from his eloquence, 


the name of Chryſoſtom. An aſſembly of bi- 


mops having reſolved to enrol him in their 


body, he retired to the ſummit of a mountain in 
company with on old man; and afterwards en- 


tirely ſecluded himſelf in a dreary cave from all 
converſe with mankind. After remaining for 


ſome years in ſolitude, he returned to Antioch, 
where his reputation as a preacher became o 
_ great, that he was, by general conſent,” elected 
patriarch of Conſtantinople. The ordination of 
Chryſoſtom was, however, ſecretly oppoſed by 


"Theophilus, biſhop of Alexandria, 3 was de- 
puted by the Emperor to officiate in this ceremo- 
ny, and whoſe fear of the monarch was too great 

to permit this refuſal of the office. At this time the 


Conſtantinopolitan Arians were prohibited from 


holding their aſſemblies in the city, and departed 


from it every Saturday night or Sunday morn- 
ing, reciting ſuch hymns as were conſonant to 
their doctrines. Chryſoſtom, ſenſible of the ef- 


fect of ſuch ſpectacles upon the minds of the 
common people, turned againſt them their own 


arts, and diſpatched ſingers through the ſtreets, | I 
preceded by 1 croſs andi by lamps. In one 


of thoſe proceſſions the different parties met, 


and blows and a conſiderable tumult enſued; 


upon which, the Emperor required from 
Arians, either their converſion to orthodoxy, 


their exile from the eity. They prefer. ke 
latter. The enemies of Chryſoſtom, amongſt | 


whom was the Empreſs Eudoxia, Who was of- 
Fended at his cenfuring the corrupt manners of the 
ladies; and Theopbilus, patriarch of Alexandria, 
h was offended at * interference in a diſpute 
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between him and the Nitrian monks, ſoot after- 
wards. obtained his depoſition; but the ſedition 
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conſequent upon his baniſhment was ſo great, that Wh! 
the Emperor was compelled to ſend him letters of * 
recal. His implacable enemy, the Empreſs, | | 
again irritated by his preaching againſt the pub- lf 
lic games around her ſtatue, once more effected 4 
his baniſhment. He was not ſuffered to remain . 9 


in peace in the place to which he had repaired in 
his exile, but received orders from the Emperor 
to tranſport himſelf to the ungenial ſhores of the 
Euxine ſea. The place of his baniſhment, how- 
ever, he never reached; for he was ſeized with 
a violent fever on the road, which terminated 
his life in the ſixtieth year of his age, A. D. 
407. Chryſoſtom is juſtly ranked amongſt the 
moſt eminent Chriſtian orators; his eloquence 
was manly, his genius was uncommon, and his 
erudition extenſive, He exhibited himſelf both as 
a moral and controverſial writer; wrote a great 
number of Homilies ; and his works are ſo'ex- 
tenſive, as to have been collected into eleven 


* 


folio volumes. Tc IONS 
The religious controverſies, which engag- _ 

ed in ſome meaſure the pens of the moſt ac- 
compliſhed writers of the fourth century, at- 
tracted the notice of men equally zealous, but 
not equally qualified, and produced ſeveral 
performances differing in merit according to 
the abilities of their reſpective authors. Mar- 
cellus, biſhop. of Ancyra, and Euſtathius, bi- 
ſhop of Antioch, though both of them were 
the intimate friends of Athanaſius, were accuſel 
of Sabellianiſm, but wrote againſt ' the Ariah 
cauſe, Victorinus engaged in the cauſe of the 


church, and attacked both the Arians-and Ma- 
FTF nicheans, 


A multitude: of writers, whoſe compoſitions 


4 . 2 4 4 ' 


of hereſy was Hilary, biſhop-of Poictiers, who, 
from being a heathen, had been convented to 


Chriſtianity. He compoſed a very extenſive 
work againſt the Ariafis, which he had the ſpirit 


to preſent in perſon to the Emperor Conſtantius; 


and compoſed ſeveral Commentaries upon different 

Parts of the ſacred writings. The compoſitions 
of the two Apollinaris's, in defence of Chriſtianity, 

Were written in ſuch a ſtyle of elegance, that the 


Emperor Julian prohibited the reading of their 
Hooks. The writings of Ephraim of Edeſſa againſt 
hereſy, as well as his moral performances, appear 
in his own time to have been much eſteemed. - 

The commentators of this century were many; 
amongſt whom were the blind, but learned Didy- 


mus, whoſe Commentaries are loſt. Diodorus, 
biſhop of Tarſus, wrote commentaries alſo, which 
are ranked amongſt thoſe of the judicious few, 


who attempted to explain the literal. ſenſe of 


ſexipture, without attending to the allegorical. , 


The lives of the monks became fo acceptable, 


from the eſtimation in which they were held, that 
a multitude of romances, under that denomina- 


tion, were produced in the fourth century; as 
events which had befallen thoſe devout men. 


Epiphanius publiſhed a hiſtory of hereſies, in 
which, not content with exhibiting and exagge- 
rating erroneous opinions, he attempts to refute 


them, and to eſtabliſh the doctrines of the church. 


This writer is charged with inaccuracy and ex- 


treme credulity; a credulity too of the worſt 
ſpecies, ſince it led him to believe every unfa- 
pm account of thoſe. who diſſented from his. 
faith. - G 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THIS 
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e a an of the Barbarians—Alaric 


Plunder of Reme—Deſtruttion of Literature 
—Refpedt indicated by the Barbarians for every 
Form f Chriftianity— Progreſs 2 the Barburians 
Annihilation of the Weſtern 


mpire Odoacer 


State of the Eaftern Empire Calamities a - 
_ fefting the „ m profeſſed by 1 


"Barbarians -- Theodoric— unneric-- Hilderic— 


Chriftianity received in Perfia—Chriftians there 


involved by their ewn Imprudence in Perſecution— 


Complete Conver fron of the Goths— Converſion 0 of 
'q 


| Ireland —Of Clovis, King of the Franks—Ti 


Fr Brea 


| _ Taveen the Biſb. 


Nergy— heir Arrogance—Encroachments of the 
' Biſhop of Rome— Proſtitution of Holy Orders 
Impious Arrogance of the Emperors— Council 0 
Chalcedon—Title of Patriarchs—Rivalſhip be- 
* of Rome and Conflantinople— 
Their Intrufion into Civil Aﬀfairs—Reftrained 


by an . Edift—Pirtues of i” of the 
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briſtian Xing Corruptions of” the T 
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than the-terrors of perſecution, which had afflicted 
the Chriſtians of the preceding century, con- 
tinued in this to diſturb the happineſs of man- 
kind, and to induce the ſincere profeſſors of the 
oſpel to look back almoſt with regret to a ſea- 
ba which, however . unfavourable and perilous, 
found them united in one common caule, gene- 
rally underſtood; inſtead of being divided into 
factions, diſagreeing about points difficult to be 
conceived,” and wi reſpect to which the differ- 
ence frequently conſiſted not in the circumſtance 
itſelf, but in the terms uſed to define it. Alarm- 
ed at the eccleſiaſtical cenſures which aſſailed 
whoever preſumed to differ in opinion, or even 
in expreſſion, from the leaders of the Church, the 
timid Chriſtian muſt have been afraid of conver- - 
ſing upon the ſubject of his faith; and the edit 
obtained from Honorius, by four biſhops de- 
puted from Carthage, A. D. 410, which doom=- 
ed to death whoever viffered 1 the Catholic 
faith, muſt, though perhaps never executed, have 
cloſed in terror and ſilence the trembling lips. 
Doubtleſs a miſtaken zeal. for promoting the 
cauſe of true religion, inſtigated the generality 
to believe it right to enforce the truth, not only 
by eccleſiaſtical cenſures, but by the interference 
of the civil power. Auguſtin acknowledged, 
that there had been a. time when he believed it 
wrong to haraſs heretics, and that it would be 
more judicious to allure them by ſoft and gentle 
methods; but that his ſentiments were changed, 
from obſerving, that the laws enacted 10 80 
hereſy by the emperors, had proved, to many, an 
: happy occaſion of converſion? . Theſe deteſt- 
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the councils of Nice and Epheſus, and to the de- 


deſtroyed, and their concealers be 
S 005 6 20 BONE (1 905 VAC: 
Under the united reigns of the two ſons of The- 
odoſius, Arcadius and Honorius, whe ſeparately. 
3 the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions of the 
Roman Empire, a ſeaſon of tranquillity took 
place, which was only interrupted by theologi- 
cal commotions. The death of Arcadius, in 


liable to 


* 


ears of age, upon the Imperial throne, who 
While his uncle Honorius reigned in the weft. 


incurſions of the Barbarians, who poured down 
In ſwarms upon his dominions, and revelled in 


; Ravenna diſturbed by the intelligence that Ala- 
ric, the Gothic king, had beſieged Rome; nor 
was it long before the fierce conqueror entered 


ages had been a repoſitory for the plunder of the 
world. The remainder of Italy ſoon became a 


During this period, though the moſt ancient and 
- "valuable monuments of art and learning were 
' Jevelled with the ground, the churches of the 
_ © Chriſtians of every denomination were ſpared by 
cis Arian invader ; and not only life, but even 


' Chriſtians who took refuge in, the churches of 
e apoſtles, or at the tombs of the — 


| ufo - Colomities of the Empire,  \[ertrs; 3. 
. that, in 443, Theodoſius commanded that the 
bdooks which were not conformable in doctrine to 


eiſions of Cyril, biſhop of Alexandria, ſhould be 


the year 403, placed his ſon Theodoſius, at eight 
x 2 ov erned the eaſtern diviſion of the empire, | 


The timid Emperor of the weſt, alarmed at the 


the delightful regions of Italy, had his retreat at 


its gates, and plundered that city, which for 


prey to the ravages of the victorious army. 


: wh was granted both to the Pagans -and - 
I 


WY, Fat 


— 


— 


cen; 5. Plunder of Rome by Cenferic. "fs 


| The ſacred veſſels which had been pillaged fert 
the Church of St. Peter, were alſo reſtored by 


part of the empire was finally ſubjugated in the 
year 476, by the abdication of Auguſtulus, 


he name of Emperor ſunk with the' ruin of 
the empire; for the conquering Odoacer, general 
of the Heruli, aſſumed only the title of King. 
The inhabitants of the eaſtern empire, thoug 
leſs expoſed to the irruptions of the Barbarian: 


during this century, than their brethren of the | 
weſt, were not exempted from partial dangers - 
and repeated alarms, Attila, king of the Huns 


_ * 


(ho afterwards deſtroyed the rich cities f 


Aquileia, 


>, 
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Aquileia, Parma, and Milan), deſolated the pro- 
.vinces of Illyria and Thrace. But the greateſt, 
miſeries of this part of the empire aroſe, perhaps, 
from the ſtrange opinions which were propagat- 
ed in reſpect to the doctrines of religion; and the 
Prevailing . party uniformly exerted. all, their 
powers to depreſs and vilify their leſs fortunate 
| — dg To add to theſe. afflictions, they 
Were expoſed. in various places to ſevere-local 
ſufferings : a violent earthquake nearly deſtroyed 
the magnificent city of Antioch, andthe country 
of Thrace; and the Helleſpont ſuffered from a 
ſimilar calamity. A conſiderable part of Con- 
ſtantinople was deſtroyed by a fire; and various 
inſurrections were excited in different parts of the 
empire. JJ ge Gs: ae 

t cannot be denied that the greater part of 

theſe evils attended the Chriſtians, not on ac- 
count of their religious faith, but as they were 
ſubjects of the empire; and that they rather be- 
long to the hiſtory of the empire than to that of 
the Church. But it muſt be remembered, that be- 
fides their ſufferings as ſubjeRs, they were expoſed 
to peculiar calamities, according to the religious 
profeſſion of thoſe who obtained the government; 
and conſequently, that the viciflitudes which befel 
the empire, materially affected the happineſs of the 
Church. The greater part of the barbarians 

who invaded the empire, though converts to 

"Chriſtianity, were Arians; and the Conſub- 

ſtantialiſts had the utmoſt . reaſon to apprehend 
from them ſuch meaſures, as ſhould involve them 
in perſecution . and calamity. The conduct of 
_ theſe fierce invaders was, however, in general, 
much more tolerant than that of the ortho- 
.dox Emperors: Odoacer granted to the or- 
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| _ thodox clergy full liberty of conſcience, and the 
unmoleſted exerciſe of their religion; and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Theodoric, a wiſe andexcellent prince, con- 
tinued, in the beginning of his reign, to protect all | | 
the rights and privileges of the orthodox Church. 
He appeared, indeed, extremely Gefirous' to in- 
creaſe. the reſpeQability of the Church. In con- 
ſequence of the powers aſſumed: by the Gothic | = 
princes, of nominating the Elergy, to their re- 1 
ſpective ſituations, he himſelf appointed the bi- vn 
ſhops of Rome, but was particularly careful to 
ſelect the worthieſt perſon to fill the vacant place. 
He put a Rop alfa to all fimoniacal” ordin 
tions, and reſpectfully defired the prayers of 
Catholic clergy. Like Theodoric, Hunneric, kin 
of the Vandals in Africa, commenced his reign 
by acts of clemency towards:the 'Catholies; but 
the cloſe of their lives, particularly that of the lat- 
ter, was marked by a-perſecuting ſpirit. Hilderic, 
another Vandal king, reſtored the privileges: of 
the African Chriſtians, and recalled their exiled 
biſhops, though he refuſed to enter into their come 
munion; and his example was at a later period - 
imitated by the Vandal Gundabund*. The 
Vandals, except in a very few inſtances, abſtain-  - 
ed from offering any violence to the conſciences 
of their ſubjects, permitted the followers: of 
the Nicene faith to believe, to teach, and to 
ſerve God, in their own way. The Gothic am- 
baſſadors declared too, that none under their ſub- | 
jection were 'ever compelled by violence t _ = 
change their religion; and that the Goths ther 5 0 
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ſelves, if they were inclined to adopt the Nicene 
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faith, were at full liberty to do it. Their 


Princes, indeed, appear in general to have laid 
them under only one reſtriction, which was, that 
they. ſhould not enter either into the Church or 
the monaſtic ſtate without their permiſſion. All 
theſe princes had embraced Arian opinions, from 
"thoſe , who had at firſt propagated Chriſtianity 
"amongſt chem; and they had little leiſure, and 
probably little inclination, to diſcuſs-the articles 
of. their faith. The oppreſſions of the Emperor 
; Ju we reſpect to every deſcription of his he- 
retic ſubjects, were only prevented by the threats of 


* 


T heodoric to make repriſals for any perſecutions 
Excited againſt the Arians ; and pope Hormiſda 
Feverely perſecuted the Manicheans,, and, after 
|having tem whipped, ſentenced them to,banilh- 


# - 


* Notwithſtanding the commotions .which af. 
flicted the empire and the Church, Chriſtianity 
.Rill continued to extend her boundaries. The 
"truths: of the Goſpel were pro agated through a 
conſiderable part of Perſia, by . Meſo- 
potamian, and Abdas, a Perſian biſhop, who af- 
terwards involved the Chriſtians in a ſevere per- 
fecution, by his temerity in deſtroying a. temple 
belonging to the Magi, and his obſtinacy in not 
Tebuilding it. This perſecution continued for 

fome time, and was not terminated without a 
War between the Perſians. and Romans. The 
moſt conſiderable acceſſions to the Chriſtian 
body, during this century, accrued from the bar- 
barous nations which poured with the impetuolity 
of a torrent over every part of the weſtern em- 

pire. The Goths had indeed profeſſed Chriſti- 
anity anterior to their irruption; but the greater 


part 
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part of theſe "ſavage invaders did not relingnifh 
the worſhip of their gods, till they were eſtabliſhed 
in the conquered countries, when Arianiſm 
was profeſſed by the greater part of the weſtern 
Chriſtians. During'the courſe of this century; 
Ireland was added to the countries which bad 
already embraced the truths of Chriſtianity: 
The fir miſſionary, Palladius, was not ſucceſsful 
amongſt this rude and uncultivated people; but 
he might probably prepare them to receive fas. 
vourably the documents of Succathus, or 3 
a native of Caledonia, a man of birth and 
abilities; who, after the laborious efforts of fort,, 
years for their converſion, founded the 'atch- , 
biſhopric of Armagh. One of the moſt remark- 
able converſions of the fifth century is that of 
Clovis, king of the Franks, who is:faid to have 
embraced Chriſtianity, in conſequence of his vo- 
to worſhip. Chriſt as his God, provided he ren- 
dered him victorious in a battle which he Was pre- 
paring to engage in againſt the Alemanni. Pro- 
bably his converſion. might reſult at leaſt as. 
much from policy as ſuperſtition. By ECT A 


WWW 


the religious tenets of thoſe whom he gover 

he deſtroyed one capital cauſe of diſunion. Ho- ).. 
euer this may be, many miraculous circumſtances: 

2 were ſaid to have attended this converſion of the 
E.-4 conqueror, who founded the kingdom of the 
| Franks in Gaul. On the occaſion of his baptiſm at 

* Rheims, a brilliant light filled the whole church; 
5 and a voice was heard to ſay, Peace be with you 3 
E | it 1s I, be not afraid: abide in my love. This pro\ 
digy was ſucceeded. by a fragrant odour which. 

's perfumed the whole place, and a dove deſcend- - 
1 <q, bearing a vial of chriſm, with which Clovis 1 
5 . 
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Vas anvinted*; ; This monarch was, the only 
one of the Barbarian invaders of the Roman em- 
pire, who immediately profeſſed the faith of the 


Council of Nice; and from this circumſtance, the 


| rn the moſt Chriſtian King, and Eldeſt 


on of the Church, was, according to the opinion 


of the learned, conferred originally upon the ſo- 
_  yereighs of France, |. RN 


- Riches and independence, ſolittle conducive to 
virtue inthe hearts of men, were evidently perni- 
ciqus to the clergy, who, from the time when they 


became poſſeſled of great revenues under the 


Chriſtian emperors, were no longer diſtinguiſhed 
by the humble virtues of the primitive Chriſtians ; 
but by ardent. aſpirations and mean artifices to 


obtain temporal power. The ſuperior epiſcopal 
offices were, in ſeveral inftances, performed by 


delegates; whilſt the biſhop, who aſſumed the 
name, and received the emoluments, annexed to 


that office, was left at leiſure to attend to his 
ſecular concerns, and to diſſipate in voluptuouſ- 
neſs what had been frequently acquired by con- 

tention and chicane. The richer eccleſiaſtics 
not only vied in ſplendour with the prince; they 


not. only erected thrones in their Churches, and 
affected the ſtate of courts, in giving audience 
to the people; but they frequently aſſerted a 
perfect equality with the monarch. Martin, 
biſhop. of Tours, contended, at a public enter- 


tainment, that the Emperor was inferior in dig- 
_ nity to a preſbyter ; and Anaſtatius, the Emperor 
of the caſt, met with frequent inſtances of ſimilar 


. ne f „ $ o n 26 
This piece of legerdemain, which Baronius has dig- 


nified with the name of a miracle, was exhibited in fa. 


} 


8 | Arrogance, 


your of a monarch who was ferogious, ſanguinary, and am- 
Hitious, and the murderer of ſeveral of his neareſt relations. 
_—_ 


other 


fluen 
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termine eve 
Africa warmly oppoſed theſe encraachments of 

the Roman ſee; and conteſted the authori 

which the Pope pretended to derive; for this end, 
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arrogance. Symmachus had the aſſurance to 
tell him, ha the dignity of a Roman prelate, 
nay, even of a prieſt, was ſuperior to that of the 
Emperor, in proportion as the di 
ſpiritual was to that of things: temporal. 


vn -d 


The eccleſiaftics of every denomination unit 


wy in invading the rights of the people and in 
increaſing, by every poſſible! means, the power 


and dignity of the ſacerdotal order: they em- 


ployed alſo,” without compunction, the moſt 
unlawful means in order to controvert each 
other, and to obtain freſh acceſſions of in- 


fluence to their reſpective ſecs. Amongſt the 


moſt ambitious 'claimants of prerogative and 
ſpiritual power, the ſee of Rome ſoon became 
the moſt: diſtinguiſhed ; it affected to receive 


all appeals: that were preferred in eccleſiaſtical 


_ caſes; endeavoured to be conſidered! as um- 


pire in the diſpute, and by its deciſions to de- 
clerical cauſe. The biſhops of 


from a decree of the Nicene council, . 


which was not in their copies of the acts of that 
ſynod; and refuſed to re- admit Apianus, an 
African prieſt, who, upon being excommunicat- 
ed by his biſhop, bad appealed to the Roman Pon- 


tiff, by whom he had been received into eom- 
munion, and who. attempted to reſtore him to 
his former.ſtation in the Church. Intriguing 


for the principal epiſcopal offices became com- 
mon; and it frequently happened that, upon the 
demiſe of a biſhop, his ſee was claimed by two 
or more contenders,” who endeavoured to en- 
e * SER: martial Seer. 
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188 Strange Artißce to obtain a Biſbprie. ¶ ex 


The pulpit beat to arms, and the Church appear- 


batants aſſailed each other with implacable ran- 
cour and fury. The ſee: of Alexandria was re- 


markable for an almoſt uninterrupted ſuceeſſion 
of profligate-prelates; who obtained their tations 


by the moſt atrocious means. Fimotheus;:after 


having cauſed his predeceſſor to be murdered in 
the church, his dead: body dragged through the 
city, and the mangled carcaſe then thrown into 


the fire; obtained the biſhoprie by his'artifice 


in creeping about in the dark, and pretending to 
he an angel, that he might delude the monks, 


and obtain the object of his wiſhes. The fplen- 
dour off the principal fees under the Chriſtian 


Emperors, and the great poſfibility of their being 
attained by the illiterate and the ignorant, ſiner 
knowledge was far from being requiſite for ad- 


miſſion into the prieſthood, were cauſes' which 
greatly contributed to the evils we are nom 
lamenting . Incentives were by theſe menns 


offered to the indolent enthuſiaſt, as welk as 


te ignorant and ambitious, to enter into the 
elerical order; to which they might be or- 
dained without the trouble of preparing, or 


any examination, fince none was made; and with- 


eccleſiaſtical duty. Hence, if knaviſhly diſpoſed, 


Several of the fathers of the Church, who attended 

the Councils of Epheſus, and Chalcedon, towards the 
middle of this century, were ſo «ap as to be unable 

to write their own names to the acts of the Councils, but 
were compelled toTubſcribe in this form: I, ſuch: an ont, 
Ladie ſubſcribe by the Hand of ſuch an one, becauſe Þ cannot 
write. Or, Such a biſbop having ſaid that be . could net 


write, I, whoſe name is underauri 
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A Whoſe name is 1 ben, bave ſubſcribed fir 
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each had in the poſſeſſion of his order a paſſport; 

from city to eity; in each of which he might 
carry on the lucrative buſineſs of vending the 
pretended relics of the ſaints and m 


an ignorant and deluded multitu de. 


- The Emperors, who, in the laſt century, had 
conſtituted themſelves heads of the Church, and 
had ſuffered themſelves to be addreſſed by the 


impious titles of your divinity, your eternity, 
your godſhip, ſupreme maſter, and ae 


king, had ſtill reſerved to themſelves the ſu- 


preme eccleſiaſtical power; and in concert with 
the authority of councils, in which the legiſſa- 
tive power of the Church immediately reſided, 
ſometimes augmented, and ſometimes: depreſſed, 
the authority of the contending - and ambitious 
prelates. Two general or cecumenical councils 
were held, during this century, at Epheſus and at 
Chalcedon. In the latter, the biſhop of Conſtan- 


tinople, who had reduced under his ſpiritual ſub- 
jection ſeveral extenſive provinces, was confirmed 


in the ſame privileges he had obtained in the 
council of Conſtantinople, and was conſidered 
as in 3 ll reſpects equal to his haughty rival, the 
biſhop of Rome. But this regulation was little 
agreeable to the Roman pontiff, who ſaw his ſupe- 


riority invaded, and his dignity abaſed, with but 


little hope of obtaining redreſs, ſince the autho- 
rity of the Emperor was exerted in favour of his 


riyal. He ſubmitted not, however; ſilently to 


deciſions which abrogated his rights, but op- 
poſed with energy the obſtinate claims of the bi- 
ſhop of Conſtantinople to ſpiritual dominion. 


The conteſts which aroſe in*conſequence of the 
council of Chalcedo, fortunately ſupplied Felix | 


the third, biſhop of Rome, with a pretence for. 
oppoſing his brother of Conſtantinople. This 
" EY 2 | prelate 
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prelate bad treated with contempt the 1 
$ crees of that council, though it had confirmed to ſalem 
aim the patriarchal power; and had manifeſted a. archa 
1 deſire to ſerve rather than to diſtreſs the biſhops of Junic 
Alexandria and Antioch, the great leaders of the metre 
 anathematized ſect of the Monophyſites. This af. Wh fume 
- forded a pretext for convening a council; in which whic 
the Byzantine patriarch was condemned, Who, in pal re 
his turn, anathematized abd excommunicated the Chur 
. biſhop of Rome, eraſed his name from the public ceive 
dypticks*, and mutual animoſities inflamed the ſucce 
eaſtern and weſtern 'Chirches. for aries of the A 
years. The avowed. cauſes: of diſpute were ge- conti 
nerally a zeal for the deciſion of councils, or for The 
the ſupport of particular opinions; and under WW from 
theſe preterices, the ſupremacy, which was un- for e 
ceaſingly aimed at by the Roman pontiff, was tives, 
oppoſed by the biſhop. of Conſtantinople, who, of ſu 
from reciprocal motives, was oppoſed. by the affect 
biſhop of Rome, in all his claims to ſpiritual | body 
dominion. On this account every meaſure was MW fat 
deviſed, which could foment or increaſe any tranſ 
diiſturbance between the prelates of Conſtantino- covet 
ple, and thoſe who were ſubject to theix juriſ- ing 
diction. Every complaint, made by the bi- Chur 
ſhops of Alexandria and Antioch againſt the ſuch, 
patriarch of Conſtantinople, or even of the in- ſo po 
; ferior.. orders of the clergy in | thoſe dioceſes _ The 
aggainſt their ſpiritual rulers, was eagerly received bega 
| at Rome, and the complainants taken 15 "ur claim 
_ immediate en of that ſee, 715 prela 
5 „ © rogai 
. The Dypticks were ated. public: 3 „ A 
which the names of the conſuls. and other principal ma- triare 
giſtrates among the Romans were inſcribed. The Dyp- ! woul 
nicks, of the Church contained the names ay = N ceive 
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c ENT. 5. 1 Patriarch of Jeriſalem. 9 191 | 


Tha aſpiring views of Juvenal, biſhop of Jeru- 
fſalem, were directed to the attainment of patri- 


archal power; and the protection of Theodoſius 


Junior enabled him to reject the authority of his 


metropolitan, the biſhop of Ceſarea, and to aſ- 
ſume the dignity of patriarch of Paleſtine, in 
which he was afterwards'confirmed. The prinei- 


pal reaſon given for this aſſumption, was, that the 


Church of Jeruſalem had always deſervedly re- 
ceived a high degree of veneration, from its having 


ſucceeded to the firſt Chriſtian ſociety founded by 
the Apoſtles; and had in itſelf an innate and in- 


controvertible claim-to the privileges it required. 
The Church of Antioch ſuffered ſtill further 


from the increaſing ſpirit of ambition and zeal 
for epiſcopal honours. Inſtigated by theſe 'mo- _ 


tives, and availing himſelf of the prevalent ſpirit 


of ſuperſtition, Anthemius, biſhop. of Salamis, 


affected to have diſcovered, by 'revelation, the 
body of Saint Barnabas, which had upon its 
breaſt the goſpel of Saint Matthew, in Greek, 
tranſcribed by Saint Barnabas himſelf. This dif- 
covery he made uſe of to prove that his ſee, be- 
ing founded by Barnabas, was an - Apoſtolic 


Church, no leſs than that of Antioch; and, as 


ſuch, ought not to be ſubject to that patriarch : 


ſo powerful-a plea procured him an exemption. * , 
The churches of Antioch and Alexandria foon _ 


began alſo to ſuffer from the uſurpations and 


claims of the Conſtantinopolitan and Jeruſalem 
prelates ; and particularly of the former, who ar- 


rogantly reduced them under his juriſdiction. 


A detail of the artifices made uſe of by the pa- 


triarchs, for the attainment of ſpiritual powers, 


would be 1 tle edifying, and may be eaſily con- 


ceived, They encroached upon the rights of the 


| ; biſhops, 
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biſhops, bis they, conk has as delegated” b 
them, and in all reſpects amenable to their autho- 
rity. This power they contrived to augment 
by artfully exciting quarrels. between the bi- 
ſhops and the inferior miniſters, and between 
the clergy and people, each of whom referred the 
diſpute to their deciſion. To complete their 
ſpiritual tyranny, they contracted an alliance, 
founded in mutual intereſt witha band oFerattys | 
f inſolent, and unprincipled monks. 
I The authority of the Roman prelates in the 
welt had been conſiderably increaſed by the ſupine- 
neſs. of the Emperors, and the grant which had 
been obtained by the ambitious Leo, from Va- 
lentinian, that all the weſtern biſhops ſhould be 
ſubje&to his juriſdiction. Their pqwer was not 
diminiſhed by the dominion of the barbarous na- 
tions, who, perceiving the ſubjection of the peo - 
plwGKbe to the clergy, and the dependence of the 
c4llergy upon the Roman Pontiff, ſoon became ſen- 
ſible, that by enn nating his. power they ſenurrd 
their own. . 

The appointment of jegstes from the Popes, 
who about the middle of this century firſt 
began to reſide at the court of Conſtantinople, 
doubtleſs originated from motives extremely 
oppoſite to thoſe which were avowed. Leo re- 
commended to the emperor Marcian a perſon 

named Julian, who was eſtabliſhed by him to 

ſolicit at the Emperor's court whatever related 
to the faith and peace of the Church againſt he- 
retics. 52 a regard 4 faith ad Ap nee was | 


_ 
— 


* The name | Papa ( Pope). was At given to o alt 
biſhops, and even ſometimes to the inferior clergy. Bug 2 
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cExx. 5. | Inflance of exalted Virtue, 5 193 
doubtleſs not the ſole object of their attention, 


The biſhop. of Rome was too much intereſted in 


the proſperity of his ſee, not to be very ſedulogs 5 


> 
EY a . 


in obſerying every. circumſtance relating to the 


other prelates (particularly his brother of Con. 


ſtantinople), which might be prejudicial to his 


own intereſt and dignity. The tender concern 
of theſe. reverend brethren was indeed exerted - 


to promote good order in every part of the 


Chriſtian-world; and was charitably extended ſo 


that they frequently interfered in matters of civil 
juriſdiction. Valentinian promulgated. à law 


far beyond the limits of eccleſiaſtical uh þ 


4 


which reſtrained their power to ſpiritual and 
eccleſiaſtical cauſes; but, in thele, their autho- - 
_ rity extended to all ranks and degrees of men. 


Notwithſtanding the depravity and corruption 


which pervaded the clerical body, the whole wass ;( 
not contaminated. _ Inſtances of diſintereſted . 6 
virtue, which would have reflected ſplendour . | 


upon the moſt enlightened periods of ſociety, 
illuminated the dreary and® diſmal annals of the 
fifth century. We behold with veneration and 
with pleaſure the liberal Deogratias, biſhop of 


Carthage, ſelling the coſtly plate of the church for 


the ranſom of a number of captives, who had 


been brought by Geiſericus, the Vandalic king, _ 
to the ſhores of Africa, where they were to be- 
torn from every dear and focial connection. We 
accompany him with delight to his church, filled 
with beds of ſtraw for the accommodation of the 


wretched ftrangers ; and with -tranſport behold 


this aged and infirm prelate daily attending. 
the ſick, giving food to the hungry, and medi- 


eines to the diſeaſed, Nor was this a ſolitary in- 
* of public and private virtue; it was even 
OL. J. k 


: 
ey 
WE —"— 


» 


Betrvoleie 5 ue, Ir. rar 5 7 


=—_ ..- EPI yr Acacius, biſhop of Amida, who 

=. -ranſomed ſeven thouſand Perſian captives, 

3 2 | riſhing with hunger. Hiſtory, amongſt I og 
by Vo  difagreeable obligations to. record ſo much of 


or 


the vices. of mankind—for vice, if it does not 
preponderate i in the ſcale, is generally more appa- 
rent and obtruſive than virtue—has ſometimes 
the delight of exhibiting characters which dig. | 
0 nify and adorn human nature. The erudition, Title 
4 ud y, and truly Chriſtian charity of Atticus, the 
bdiſhop of Conſtantinople, who diſtributed libe. WY #@©<X 
_ - rally 58 only to the orthodox, but to the neceſ- Pe 
fitous heretics — the ſtill greater mildneſs of 2 
Proclus, his friend and diſciple, towards the here-- Sy 
tics, and his active as well as paſſive virtues—the Be 
iety, ſimplicity, and affability of Sicinius, a cet 
| Conftantinopolitan prelate—are inſtances of vir- R 
due which it is pleaſant to record, and may ſerve ' fo 
as patterns worthy of imitation to more weine an 
and ſucceeding 8 + 5 bY: 
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or GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND | - 


CEREMONIES IN THE FIFTH 
J LE 
Title and Dignity of Patriarch „ e on Piue of 
the principal * Increaſe of Mons Exempt< 
ed from Eccleſiaſtical Furiſdittion—T heir immenſe . 
Power — Crimes—Iarlke Atchievements=- New 


Order of Watchers» Abſurdittes—B avage Life 5 | ; 


| Symeon Stylites—Pillar Saints— Fanaticiſm of 
Baradatus and Fames of Syria—Platoniſm fc. 


ceeded by the Philoſop yo Ariſtotl.— Increaſing 
FA 


to be wrought by ber — Images of the 
and the Saint. Supenſtitious Reverence for the 
Sacrament—Change. of public to private 'Confeſs 
| fron—lIncenſe and Taper, uſed in the Ghurch— 
Rage for accumulating Relics—Seven Sleepers — 
Miracle of the Orthodox Believers, who ſpoke after” 
the Lojs of their Tongues —Divination—Peaſft of 
the Aſcenſion.— Origin of the Pope's Tiara. 


Reſpect for the Virgin ry — Miracles Suppoſe 
Virgin 
the 


T H the biſhops of Rome, partly by 
4 the force of an ancient prejudice in favour 
of that imperial city, and partly by the wealth and 
power of that church, had in the preceding century. 
been enabled to aſſume a degree of * pm. 
over the other metropolitan churches; and thoug 
the council of Conſtantinople had raiſed the bi- 
thop of that ſee to an equality of power and au- 
thority with the Roman prelate, yet the title of 
ONS > K 2 Patriarch 
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Patriarch does not appear to have been regularly 
"conferred upon. them till the meeting of the 


council of Chalcedon, in 451'; nor were the ju- 


riſdiction and dignity of the patriarchal ſees, be- 
fore that period, properly eſtabliſhed: and defined, 


The patriarchal dignity was alſo obtained by the 


| biſhops of Antioch, Alexandria, and Jeruſalem ; 


but theſe latter were held in an inferior light to 


thoſe of Rome and Conſtantinople®. "The title 


of 


ys ? 
. 88 


_ 


* The powers of the patriarchs We materially. 


The patriarch” ef Alexandria poſſeſſed the peculiar 


prerogative of conſecrating and approving every biſhop 


throughout the provinces of his dioceſe. This was owing 


| x0 his rights as a metropolitan, Which authoriſed him, 


with aſynod of his provincial biſhops, to conſeerate all 
the biſhops within his province; and his dioceſe, when he 


became a patriarch, being in no reſpect extended, he con- 
tinued his cuſtom of groom ay. though new metropolitans 

The privileges of the patri- 
archs were many. They ordained the metropolitans of 
their dioceſe, but they were themſelves ordained by a 


were inſtituted under him. 


dioceſan ſynod. They convened and preſided in the y- 


"nods of their dioceſes. They had the privilege of receiv- 
ing appeals from the ſentences of the metropolitans and 
Provincial ſynods, while no appeal lay from their deci- 
| Hons. They were alſo inveſted with the power of en- 
quiring into the adminiftration of the metropolitans, 
of correcting and cenſuring their decrees, and of ſending | 


delegates into any part of the dioceſe, to hear and deter- 


mine eccleſiaſtical cauſes in their name. They were con- 
ſulted by the metropolitans in all important affairs, and 


publiſhed all ecclefiaftical laws. The patriarchs were 
originally independent on each ether, and their number 


amounted to thirteen-or fourteen ; till the ſee of Rome by 


encroachments, and the ſee of Conſtantinople WM law, ob- 
tained a ſuperiority over their netghbours. Ihe eaſtern 
patriarchs of Alexandria, Antioch, Epheſus, ' Czfarea, 


and Conſtantinople, were never ſubjected to Rome, The 
| patriarchates of Epheſus and Cæſarea berame ſubjett to 
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of Exarch was conferred upon thoſe Who hall 

the inſpection of the affairs of the Church, in 

certain provinces, The principal tranſactions 
relating to theſe eſtabliſhments were detailed in 

the pre rae on IR SIE 

Few, if any, alterations took place during 

this century, in the ſtate of the clergy; if Wwe 

except the monks, who daily increaſed both in | 

conſequence and in fanaticiſm. Originally fub- 

ject to the biſhop of the dioceſe, they could not 

even chooſe their own ſuperior without his con- 

ſent. This privilege was, however, towards 

the beginning of this century, obtained by-moſt 

of the communities; and it was ſoon followed by * 

an exemption from epiſcopal juriſdiction. When 

indeed the Popes acquired the power of granting 

theſe exemptions, they frequently gave or ſold 

them to the monks; whoſe power conſequently }_ 

increaſed with that of the Roman ſee, and whole 
attachment to its intereſt was by this means ſe- 

cured. In the fifth century, the monaſtic orders 

did not all obferve the ſame form of diſcipline z - 
but in one reſpect they nearly agreed, which was 1 

in a general defection from real virtue, and the 

practice of ſuch a degree of licentiouſneſs as be- 

came proverbial*,. The prelates at the council 

of Chalcedon, in 451, complained of Barſumas 


Conſtantinople; and, under the name of Exarchs, ſat and 
voted in general councils next to the patriarchs of Rome, 
Conſtantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jeruſalem.” 
There were however ſome exceptions to the power of the 
patriarchs ; as in the caſe of the metropolitans of Cyprus _ 
Iberia, Armenia, and Britain, who conducted their affairs 
with their provincial ſynods, without being accountable _ 
to any ſuperior. Bingham, Eec. Antiq. lid. ii. c. 18. 
* Sulpit, Severus, Dial. i. % .. - 
| K 3 b the 
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. againſt them a thouſand monks*,. In 452, The- 


filled Jeruſalem with tumults, ſet fire to ſeveral . 


with ſome other perſons, and cauſed 
elected biſhop, of ſeruſalem tn. 


Was not only extenſivel diffuſed, and numbers 


and the conſequent loſs of their ſupport; but the 
more age part of the community had the 


Who embraced the ſtate of monachiſm ſenſibly 


ſame proportion. In the beginning of this cena 


which relieved each other at ſtated: hours; and 


the Myſtics, many not only affected to x 


| dug: forſak ing, the world, entered into their ſociety, an 
built | 


monks embraced the tenets of Neſtorius, the order In 


hart time ſunk rapidly. in ity credie. 4. 


8 Many monaſteries were  erefted for this order 


— 


the monk, who had murdered Flaviap, his biſhop 
that he had. overturned. all Syria, and hren 


odofius, a monk, on pretence of maintaining or- 
thodoxy, incited the monks of Paleſtine to riſe, 


houſes, broke open jails, and murdered a biſhop, 
himſelf to be 


The apprabation for monaſtic inſtitutions 


made unhappy from the defection of their relations, 


mortification to obſerve, that, as the numbers 


2 


increaſed, ſo alſo monaſtic folly ineteaſed in the 


tury a new order of monks was inſtituted by a 
perſon of the name of Alexander, who obtained 
the name of Watchers, from their method of 


3 divine ſervice without any intermiſ-: 
tion. They divided themſelves into three claſſes, 


by that means continued, without any interval, a 
perpetual courſe of divine ſervice d. Am ie : 


_* Jortin, vol. iv. p. 295. f Jort. iv. 296. 


4 


in Conſtantinople; and Studius, a man of confular digs 


for them an elegant monaſtery, which was famed 
Studium, and the monks who reſided in it, Studitæ 
which is perhaps the firſt inſtance of that body of hel 


their appellation from their founder. As many of chef 
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with wild and ſavage beaſts, but imitated. theis  _ 
manners. With a ferocious aſpect they traverſed _—_ 
the gloomy deſert, fed upon herbs and graſs, or 
remained motionleſs in certain places for ſeveral 
years, expoſed to the ſcorching heat of the mid. 
day ſun, or the chilling blaſts of the nocturnal 1 
air. All converſation with men was -ftudiouſly 
avoided by theſe gloomy fanatics, who frequently 
concluded their lives by an act of violent mad- 

neſs, or ſhut, themfelves. up in narrow. and mi- 5 
ſerable dens, to howl. out the remaindet of theig 
wretched exiſtence, About the year 427, S. 

meon, a Syrian, introduced a refinement in mor= _ 
tification by, reſiding ſucceſſively upon, five, pile + | 

lars, of ſix, twelve, twenty-two, thirty-h1, and; . 
laſtly of forty, cubits high, In this wretched ag. 
ſtate he continued during thirty- ſeven years 6 1 
his life; and his ſublime piety. was at his deceaſe ty 
eagerly emulated by one Daniel, a monk, who re- 

ſided upon the top of a pillar, and died in that 

ſituation at the advanced age of eighty. With a 

ſeverity of ſentiment conſonant to the gloomy 

auſterity of his life, Symeon angrily condemne«- 

ed the clemency and humanity of Theodo- 

ſius junior, who had commanded the Chriſtians | 
of Antioch, to rebuild for the Jews a ſynagogue © 

there, which they had inſolently deſtroyed; and 

his influence, ariſing from the reputation of 

his ſanctity, was ſuch, that his arguments pre- 
vented its reſtoration. Such indeed, was the 
reputation of Symgon, that he was eagerly _ 
reſorted to by, a multitude of pious pilgrims, nh 
from- the remote countries of Spain, Gail, and 5 

Britain, — The pillar ſaints continued to preſerve 
their celebrity in the eaſt till the twelfth cen- 
tury ; but this practice, like all the other ex- 
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Amongſt the ingenious inventors of methods for 
deſtroying the happineſs of mankind, Baradatus, 


a monk of Syria, and James, another of the ſame 


fraternity, have been highly diſtinguiſhed for 


their piety and virtue. The former of theſe holy - | 
+ brethren, aſpiring after a more perfect ſpecies of 


felf-denial than what he had for ſome time prac- 


tiſed in a ſmall and uncomfortable chamber, 


erected for himſelf upon the ſummit of a moun- 
- tain, a box ſo contrived as not to admit of his 
ſtanding in a perpendicular poſture; and which, 
having no cos cover, expoſed him to all the in- 


clemencies of the wind, the rain, and the ſun, 


Wearied, perhaps, at length himſelf, or having 
' exhauſted the attention of others, by his conti- 


nuance in this ſituation, he again attempted to 


excite it by freſh ;devices. ' For this purpoſe, he 
_Eontrived to be raiſed from his ſupine paſture, 
and continually ſtood upright, covered with a 


. garment of ſkin, with only a ſmall aperture in his 
box ſufficient to allow of his drawing his breath, 
and ſtretching out his hands to heaven. His 


contemporary James, not leſs diſpoſed to fuſte- 


rity, fed entirely upon lentiles, dragged about a 
load of heavy iron chains bound about his waiſt 


and neck, from whichſeveralothers were ſuſpended. 
During three days and nights, in which in eontinued 


proſtration he offered up his prayers, this admired 
maniac was ſo covered with the ſnow as to be 
ſcarcely diſcernible. Falſe miracles were con- 


3 


Thoſe who imitated the example of Symeon were 


_ ealled Stylitæ by the Greeks, and Sancticolumnares by the 


Latins. Dr. Jortin has. baptized chem by che name of _ 


« - Holy Bird,. | 
I tinually 
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_ tinually reported, to complete the triumph of fas 
naticiſm, and the total infatuation of the multi- 
| tude; and they were referred to by ſome of the 
moſt eminent Fathers of the church, not only 
as examples of Chriſtian perfection, but as in- 

fallible authorities for the validity of particular 
doctrine. „ 
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The doctrines of Chriſtianity, no longer dif- 
tinguiſhed by their ſimplicity, good ſenſe, and 
ſound philoſophy, were in this century ſtill more 
embarraſſed by intricate diſputes, ſubtle expla- 
nations, and raſh deciſions. The Platonic doc- 
trines, aided by the approbation and opinions of 
Origen, continued ſtill to be maintained by 
conſiderable. numbers; but this ſyſtem, at the 
time that Origeniſm was condemned, was de- 
ſerted by numbers, who were deſirous of avoid- 
ing the imputation of thoſe errors; and the phi- 
loſophy of Ariſtotle was embraced in its place, 
and compounded in the fame manner with 
_ Chriſtianity. The prevailing attachment to 
logical difcuffions, ſubtile diſtinctions, and cape 
tious ſophiſms, contributed to increaſe the fond= 
neſs for the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, which was 
more calculated for theſe ends than even Plato-— 
niſm had been. Compoſed of artificial and learned 
jargon; of obſcure, doubtful, and undefined terms, 
it involved not only the ignorant and illiterate, 
but the ingenious and inquiſitive, in intricate 
diſputes concerning unintelligible terme, and 
e them in an inextricable labyrinth of 
words : ORG 
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An inereaſing veneration for the Virgin 
Mary had taken place in the preceding century; 
and, very early in this, an opinion was induf- 
triouſly propagated that ſhe had manifeſted her- 
ſelf to ſeveral perfons, and had wrought conſi- 
; | ME ©  derable 
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_ Jenee of the ſaints or cel 


be: feent An 


-derable miracles in ſupport of the conſubſtan- 


-tial party. Her image, holding in her arms the 
infant Jeſus, together with the images of thoſe 


Who during their reſidence on earth had ac- | 


quired the reputation of ſuperior ſanctity, was 


honoured with a diſtinguiſhed ſituation in the 


church, and in many places invoked with a pe- 
euliar ſpecies of worſhip, which was ſuppoſed to 
draw down into the * the propitious pre- 


ſentedꝰ. A ſuperſtitious reſpect began alſo to take 
place for the bread conſecrated for the facrament 


of the Lord's ſupper, Its efficacy was ſuppoſed 
to extend as well to the body as the ſou}; and it 
Was applied as 'a medicine in ſickneſs, and as 


This exceſſive reſpe& for images was ineffectually 


oppoſed by Xenaias, biſhop. of Hierapolis, who incurred 
great deteſtation on that account. Vigilantius, a Spaniſh 


'preſbyter, extended his cenſures of the popular modes 


of ſuperſtition to a greater length, and was proportion 
ably more abhorred; and the name of Vigilantius has, 


on account of this oppoſition, been tranſmitted to poſ- 


.terity amongſt the lift of heretics, and accompanied with 
all the rancour of the furious Jerom. 5 

Pictures had been introduced into churches in the 
preceding century. Paulinus, biſhop of Nola, rebuilt 
in a ſplendid manner his own church, which was dedi- 


cated tothe martyrFelix, and had the miracles of Moſes, - 


and of Chriſt, together with the acts of St. Felix, and of 


ſome other martyrs there depokted, painted in the por- 


ticos. They prevailed however at that time more in the 


aft than in the weſt, and Chry ſoſtom ſpeaks of pictures 


In the Church. In the beginning however of the fifth 

3 an Italian biſhop offered a very plauſihle apo- 

109 

that the amuſement the people might receive from the: 
the time wh 


pictures, might occu y time which they would per- | 
haps otherwiſe d in regaling themſelves, Prieftley's 


Con uptuons, vol. ii. p. 13. 
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a preſervative againſt every danger in caralling,.- 
whether by land or by, ſea. As it frequently 
happened that thoſe, who believed in the efficacy 
of the conſecrated bread, might not have pro- 
vided themſelves with a quantity ſufficient for 
theſe emergencies, it became cuſtomary for the 
prieſts to reſerve a portion to diſtribute accord- 
ing to the neceſſities of their ſuperſtitious flock. 
Several of the Chriſtians N quantity of 
it in the ſepulchres of their departed relations; 
and, although this practice was oppoſed in the 
council of Carthage, it ſtill continued to be 
eſteemed and practiſed not only in this, but in 
ſucceeding centuries. The increaſing reſpect 
which was paid to the elements of the facrament, 
was pre of a ſuperſtitious fear of receiv- 


ing them, unworthily ; 'and the memorial of the. 
death and ſufferings of Jeſus Chrift, which had. 
formerly been celebrated by all Chriſtians 'on ' 
every Lord's day, was now attended by very few 
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of the numberleſs profeſſors of Chriſtianity. 
Amongſt the alterations which took place in 
the diſcipline of the Church, none was more 
remarkable than, the ſuppreſſion of all public | 
confeſſions of ſin, by Leo the Great, in alf the 
churches ſubje& to his juriſdiction. Theſe con- 
feſſions, which had been formerly made by the 
trembling penitent before the aſſembled congre- 
gation, were now appointed tobe made toa fingle 
prieſt; a regulation which, though it artfully ex- 
tended the power, of the clergy over the conſci- 
ences of men, conſiderably deſtroyed the rigour _ 
of ancient diſcipline. Penance was allowed to be 
performed in monaſteries, or in the preſence of 
a few individuals, and in a private place, at the 
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lleſſened by this alteration, the laſs was amply 


ſupplied by additional ceremonies. The method 
of ſinging anthems, one part of which was per- 
formed by the clergy, and the other by the con- 
gregation, which had been introduced into the 
Churches of Antioch in the preceding century, 
Was in this practiſed at Rome; and in many 
churches it was the cuſtom to perform theſe 
_ reſponſes night and day, without any interrup- 
tion; different choirs of ſingers continually re- 
| lieving each other. The privileges of ſanctua- 
ry, which. had been claimed in the preceding: 
century . in this fully allowed by the Em- 
peror This claim has been ſuppoſed to 
have 3 materially advanced by la criminal 
flying for protection to a monaſtery, of which 
St. Marcellus was the abbot, who refuſed to ſur- 


render the refugee, though the ſoldiers who ſur- 


_ rounded the monaſtery during the night waited 
only for the approach of morning to enter the 
convent, and forcibly to take belton of- their 
victim. But a pretended miracle was interpoſed, 
to declare the ſanctity of this place of refuge 3 
a fire was ſeen to iſſue from the top of thebuild- - 
ing, which like flaſhes of lightning darted its 
rays at the impious ſoldiery, and impelled them 
trembling to lay down their arms, and imme- 
diately to implore the mercy of that Deity: whom 
they had ſo impiouſly offended. 3 
re ſplendid appendage which. had Wenn f 
the Heathen ceremonies, was now inter woven 
into the fabric of Chriſtianity, During the 
extended period of Paganiſm, ſuperſtition had: 
entirely exhiuſied her talents for invention; ſo 


that, when. the ſame wy pervaded the "mils : 


* , rere 


imitate their idolatry 5 5 That which had be ory 
formerly the teſt of Chriſtianity, and the practice 


+ which, when avoided, expoſed the primitive be- 
3 | Hever to the utmoſt vengeance of his enemies, 
X was become a chriſtian rite ; and incenſe,” no 
4 longer conſidered as an abomination ' fmoked* 
3 upon every Chriſtian altar. The ſervices of 
- religion were, even in the day, performed by the 


7 


light of tapers and flambeaux. The diſcovery 
of relics, as may naturally be fuppoſed, was pro- 
portioned to the deſire of obtaining them. No 
fewer than the remains of forty martyrs were 


the ſiſter of Theodoſius. This princeſs, with 
her attendants, on approaching the place where 


C 


which ſhe had been favoured, were depoſited, had 
the ground broken open; and one of tlie Em- 
peror's retinue, upon thruſting a reed into the 
chaſm, and drawing it up again, was delighted 


panied by the biſhop, then approached, and dif- 


ointment, and two filver boxes which contained 


LOO. 14 + 


honoured with a magnificent ſhrine, and depo- 
 fited near the remains of the holy Thyrſus, who 


111 „ 
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diſcovered, in conſequence ofa revelation. from 
himſelf, after it had been interred about twelve 
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moved 
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exwr- 5. Relics of Forty Martyrs. | os, 


of the Chriſtians, they were neceſſarily compel ed © 
to adopt the practices of their predeceſſors, and to 
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diſcovered to the pious but creduloùs Pulcheria, 


theſe bodies, according to the revelation with 


with its exquiſite odour. The princeſs, accom- 
covered a conſiderable quantity of precious. 
the ineftimable relics of the martyrs, which ſhe 
| ſhe believed had thrice appeared to her for the 
purpoſe of diſcovering the place where the mar- 


tyrs were interred. The undecayed body of 
the prophet Zachariah waz Iikewiſe ſaid to be 


hundred years; and the relics of Samuel were re- 
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he both ſaw and talked We N as wer as before. 
Jort. ii U. 145 · 9 


tinople. The pretended remains of St. 


* of Ne of Gamaliel, and of 
veral others, made their appearance about the 
ſame time: but the exhibition in detail of ſuch 


a 25 15 of human knavery, and human foll „28 

ompanied theſe tranſactions, would afford 
1 8 5 amuſement and ſtill leſs advantage. The 
account of the even perſons who fled from the 
3 of Decius into a ſolitaty cave near 


efus (where, after a repoſe of 195 years, they 


— as vigorous, and in appearance as youth- 
ful as when they entered it) is familiar to all, 
and will not in this enlightened age be e 


dered as a matter which admits of diſpute. 


of the miracles of this century however, 


appears to OCCupy a better ground; and much. 


controverfy has ariſen concerning the orthodox. 


cpnfeflors, who, after having been deprived of. 


their tongues by the orders of Hunneric, were. 
all, except two of them, enabled to proclaim. 
aloud. the triumphs of orthodoxy over the im- 
perfect faith of the Arians. Atteſted as this 


anecdote is by reſpectable witneſſes, we can 
ſcarcely doubt the fact: but our belief of the 
miracle will be at leaſt ſuſpended, by the conſi- 


deration that two of theſe confeſſors did not 


again attain the faculty of ſpeech ; and the know- | 
ledge that inſtances. have occurred, i in which 


perions. who were deprived of a part of their 
tongues ſtill poſſeſſed the vonn of ſpeech®. 


s We are 1 in the Chas Saxonicum, that 
Pope eo III. was depoſed by the Romans, Who cut out 
his tongue, and pulled out his eyes, A. D. 697; yet that 
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exwr. 5:] Miracks of the Fifth Century, nog 


Whoever indeed . conſiders the nature of the 
- miracles during the fifth century; that it was s 
period of credulity and Hence that the moi 
eminent Fathers of the Church were not.atham- 
ed to propagate any ſtory which was calculated 
to confirm the faith. of the multitude ; that, un- 
like the firſt preachers of Chriſtianity, they e- 
lated circumſtances which they ſaw not them- 
ſelves, but received from different, and frequently 
difagreeing, narrators; that they had much to 
ain by the propagation of falſe miracles, ang 
| fete to fear from their detection; that they 
advanced their own reputation for piety, ang 
their own intereſts, by deception, and that mira- 
cles were wrought, nof for the advancement of 
pure and genuine Chriſtianity, but to dignify 
obſcure doctrines, or to exalt the character af 
ſome pretended ſaint; in ſhort, that every mark 
which authenticated the miracles of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles, is wanting in theſe; will pro- 
bably be inclined not merely to heſitate in his 
aſſent to them, but will rather be diſpofed to 
reject them altogether. 


* 


The compliance with every Pagan fuperſti- 
tion which could be at all reconciled with 
Chriſtianity, was extended on all occaſions. to 
the utmoſt exceſs. Amongſt others, the Chrif- 
tians attempted to obtain a knowledge of futu- 
rity, by methods ſimilar to thoſe employed by 
the Pagans, who uſed to divine by opening the 
books of Virgil; and the firſt verſes which ar- 
reſted their attention, were interpreted into 2 
prediction of their deſtiny, - The accidenta] 
prognoſtication of the future greatneſs of Adri- 
an, who opened at the words Mac in Imperium 
magnum; and of Alexander Severus, 1 
RE | REO a tr ns 
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2 ee fortune, had ene me additional cre- 
dit upon this mode of divination. Inſtead 
* of divining by the Sortes Virgilianæ, 


the Chriſtians made ufe of a Bible for the ſame 


TRIS) and the practice was carried fo far, that 
many of the inferior clergy found in it a ve 


lucrative trade. By the higher ranks it was how- | 


ever ſtrongly oppoſed ; and a decree was paſſed 
in 465, by the council of Vannes, enacting that 
whoever was detected in the practice, ſhould be 


excluded from communion with the Church. 
The pilgrimages to the tombs of the martyrs 


-- continued to increafe in reſpectability during 


_ this century; and almoft the commencement of 
it was remarkable for a proceſſion, inſtituted 


by Chryſoſtom, which afforded an example, and 


ſerved as a prelude to future ceremonies 2 a 


- fimilar nature. 


Three days of faſting and uppen bbs > 


fore the feaſt of the Aſcenſion, were inſtituted in 
France, by Mamercus, biſhop of Vienne, who 


— Appropriaced Litanies * to them, which were al- 


ready in uſe, but not recited at any partipular 
times; and referved, as emergencies . re- 
quire, for deprecating any impending calamity. 


The feaſt of the Aſcenſion took place in the 
period of time which paſſed between the ſoleinn 
ſeaſons of Eaſter and Pentecoſt, and which had 
hitherto bern obſerved as 2 ſcafon of feſtivity, 


in which all faſting and kneeling were proht- 
bited. This faſt was far from being univerſally 


received in the weſtern churches, and never 


obtained in the eaſtern, which always ob= 


„The word La was anciently not applied to any 
bea form of Prayer, but to Prayer in general. 
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cen. 5, Different Liturgies. 209. 


ſerved the fifty days between Eaſter and Whit⸗ 


ſuntide, as a feſtival. - There is ſome reaſon for. 
believing that theſe rogation days were obſerved 
in Africa anterior to this period ; and that Ma- 
mercus was the adopter, not the inſtitutor, of 
this obſervance. From France the cuſtom 
was generally adopted, though with ſome va- 
riation in the time in which it was obſerved; 


and it was in the year 511 eftabliſhed in the 


council of Orleans. By degrees theſe litanies 
were commonly uſed on Wedneſdays and Fri- 
days in all the churches. The liturgies-how- 
ever ſtill differed, in different places, at the plea- 
ſure of the biſhops. Peter the Fuller, biſhop 
of Antioch, commanded that, in ſinging the 


hymn Triſagium )“ the performers ſhould add to 


the words, O God, moſt holy, who haſt 


ſuffered for us upon the croſs! Another in- 
ſtance occurs in the miſſion of Lupus and Ger- 
manus, who at the deſire of the orthodox were 


ſent into Britain to oppoſe Pelagianiſm; and 
who introduced there the Gallican liturgy, which 
materially differed from that of Rome. _* 

It was not till towards the cloſe of this cen- 
tury that the biſhop of Rome was diſtinguiſhed 
by a dreſs materially different from that of the 
other eccleſiaſtics. He wore upon his head a 
kind of bonnet, ſomething higher than uſual, 


* According to one of the wonderful relations of this 


— during an earthquake at Conſtantinople, a boy 
en up into heaven, where he had the felicity of 


was ta 
hearing the angels ſing in Greek the Triſagium; the words 
of which, on his return to earth, he repeated to Proclus, 
kis biſhop. If Greek be the language ſpoken in heaven, 


ſays Dr. Jortin, © it is bad news for our enthuſiaſtical 
and 


preachers, who know nothing of that tongue,” 


* 


% 
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and conſtructed like the mitres uſed; by the 
prieſts of Cybele. But Clovis having fent to 
St. John of Lateran a crown of gold, with which 
be had been preſented by Anaftaſius, em- 
peror of the Eaſt, pope Hormiſdas placed it upon 
his bonnet. In ſucceeding ages this ornament 
was increaſed. Boniface the Eighth, during his 
contentions. with Philip the Fair, in order to 
. demonſtrate the ſuperiority of things ſpiritual to 
things temporal, and as a mark of his twofold 
authority, added a ſecond crown, which in 
the. pontificate of John XXII. received the 
addition of a third. NED 
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5 | of THE '$ECTS WHICH. APPEARED IN THE 
G 1 FIFTH CENTURY. 
0 Pelagius and Celeftius — oppoſed by Auguſtin and 
3 others —Semi-Pelagians - Meſforians ODD 
n tion of Cyril—Coudemnation of Neſtorius—»Cha- 
& rafter of Neſtorius - Eutychiaits -Gondemuation 
in the Council of Chalcedon — Decree of Union 
called Henaticon-we Manop hyſites-—Peter the Hul. 
ler—Theapaſchites-»Acephalt... © 
F fiſth century. is leſs remarkable than 
1 any of the preceding for the number of | 
thoſe who, by che propagation of new opinions, 
| perplexed and deſtroyed the tranquillity of the 
church. One of the earlieſt and molt remarkable 


was Pelagius, a Britiſh monk, of ſome rank and 
very exalted: reputation; who, with his friend 
Celeſtius, travelled to Rome, where they re- 5 
ſided very early in this century and oppoſed 
with warmth the doctrines of original ſin, and 
the neceſſity of divine grace. „ 
What reception their doctrines met with 
at Rome, does not appear; but their uncom- 
mon piety and virtue excited general approba-. 
tion. On the approach of the Goths they re- 
tired to Africa, where Celeſtius remained; 
with a view of gaining admittarice as a preſbyter 
into the church of Carthage. Pelagius pro- 
ceeded to Paleſtine, where he enjoyed the favour 


and protection of John biſhop of. 3 | 
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But his friend and his opinions met with a very 
different reception from Auguſtin, the celebrat- 


ed biſhop of Hippo. „ Fo 
Whatever parts were viſited by theſe un- 
orthodox friends, they fill aſſerted. their/pecu- 
liar opinions; and they were gradually engaged 
in a warm conteſt, in the courſe of which they 
were. probably. led to advance more than had 


originally occurred to them. In contendin 
for the truth of their doCtrines, they aſſerte 
that mankind derived no injury from the 


ſin of Adam; that we are now as capable of 
obedience to the will of God as he was; that, 


otherwiſe, it would have been cruel and ab- 
ſurd to propoſe to mankind the performance of 


certain duties, with the ſanction of rewards, and 
the denunciation of puniſhments ; and that con- 
ſequently men are born without vice, as well 

as without virtue.“  Pelagius is ſaid moreover 


to have maintained, ©« that it is poſſible for 
men, provided they fully employ the powers 


and faculties with which they are endued, to 


live without ſin;“ and thougk he did not deny 


that external grace, or the doctrines and 
motives of the goſpel, are neceſſary, he is ſaid 


to have rejected the neceſſity of internal 


grace, or the aids of the Divine Spirit. He 
acknowledged © that the power we poſſeſs of 


obeying the will of God is a divine gift; but 


aſſerted, that the direction of theſe powers 
depends upon ourſelves; that natural death is 
not a conſequence of the ſin of Adam, but of 
the frame of man; and that Adam would have 


died though he had not ſinned.“ Iſidore, Chry- 
ſoſtom, and Auguſtin, ſtrenuouſiy oppoſed theſe 


opinions; and the latter procured their con- 
PS demnation 


N Tre \ 
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They were, however, favourably received at 


Rome; and Pope Zozimus was at the head of 


the Pelagian party. His deciſion, however, 
againſt the African biſhops, who had oppoſed 


Pelagianiſm, was diſregarded by them, and. the. 


Pontiff yielded at length-to their reaſonings and 
remonſtrances, and condemned the men whom 


he had before honoured with his approbation. 


The council of Epheſus likewiſe condemned the 
opinions of Pelagius and Celeſtius; and the Em- 
peror Honorius, in 418, publiſhed an edi& which. 
ordained that the le of the ſect ſhould be 


expelled from Rome, and their followers exiled. 
Some of the Pelagians taught that Chriſt. was. 


a mere man, and that men might lead ſinleſs 
lives, becauſe Chriſt did ſo—that Jeſus became 
Chriſt after his baptiſm, and God after his re- 
ſurrection; the one ariſing from his unction, the 


other from the merit of his paſſion“ . The N 


Pelagian controverſy, which began with the doc- 
trines of grace and original ſin, was extended 


to predeſtination, and excited continual diſcord 
and diviſion in the church. 


The warmth with which Auguſtin oppoſed 92 


the errors of Pelagius, betrayed him into ex- 
preſſions which too much favoured the belief, 
that the virtuous and evil actions of men ariſe 
from an invincible neceſſity 1 in heir natures z, 
and he appeared to be of opinion, that, in che 


work of converſion and ſanctification, all was to, 
be attributed to a divine energy, and nothing to. 


human agency. This N cho it had 


"by 
* Caſſian De Tncarnatione, lib. I. c. 3. p. 966, 1017, 
1018, 106. 


cxxT. 5.) Ole, of Auguſtin. 5 


demnation in a ſynod held at Carthage, i in 4¹ 2. 
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{i i by Groans, was oppoſed by + a ſtill more 
. / = cradle number, and a ſect called Semi- 


and founder of this ſect, taught that the fir 72 ? 
eon venſion of the foul to G was the effet? of its 
ee choice; conſequently, that no preventing or 
predi iſpoſing grace is beſtowed by him. -Diffe- 
rent writers have deſcribed the doctrines + of 
che Semi-Pelagians in a different manner: ſome 
repreſent them as maintaining, that inward 
grace is not neceſſary to the beginning of repen- 
tance, but to our progreſs in virtue; others ſay, 
that they acknowledged the power of grace, but 
contended that faith depends upon ourſelves, 
and good works upon God: all however agree, 
that the Semi-Pelagians believed that predeſti- 
nation is made upon the foreſight of good works. 
The five following principles have been laid down 
as the foundation of the Semi-Pelagian doc- 
trines — That God did not diſpenſe his grace 
„ one more than to another, in conſequence 
f predeftinatien, but was willing to fave all, 
ey complied with the terms of the goſpel; 
| —— Thrift "died for all; that the grace pur- 
5 chaſed by Chriſt, and neceflary t to ſalvation, was 
_ offered to all; that man, before he received 
grace, was capable of faith and holy deſires; 
. that man, born free, was conſequently capable 
of reſi L or complying with the fuggeliions of 
ace &. 
Notwichſtanding the udn of Auguſtin, 
| the Semi-Pelagian doctrines were yell receiv | 


4 | = | Pelagians was founded, in which the doctrines 
_ both of Pelagius and Auguſtin were in part ac- 
f | | a eeded to, and in part denied. Caſſian, the head 
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particularly in the neighhourhood of Marſeilles, - 
where Caſſian had founded a monaſtery. They 
were condemned in ſeveral ſynods; butftillcon- 


| tinued to be profeſſed by the eaſtern Chriſtians; 


and were generally received in'the weft, till the 
middle of the ninth century. The diſputes con- 
cerning liberty and neceſſity have always pro- 
duced much rancour and controverſy in the 
Chriſtian world, and are perhaps indeterminable 
by our limited faculties. » A 48 
Neſtorius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, was a 


 xealous oppenent of the opinions of Apollina- 
ris, who had taught that the perſon of Chriſt 


was compoſed of a union of the Divinity with 
a human body, which was endued with'a ſenſi- 
tive, not a rational, ſoul : he particularly con- 
demned the phraſe which had been applied by 


the followers of that hereſy to the Virgin Mary, 


whem they ſtyled the Mother of God. The 
Byzantine prelate was led to take an active part 
in theſe diſputes, by the oppoſition which had 
been raiſed by Anaſtaſius his friend, and a preſ- 
byter of his church, to the Apollinarian phraſe- 
ology. The ſentiments of Neſtorius and Anaſ- 
taſius were, however, ſo contrary to the blind 
and ſuperſtitious veneration, which the devotees 
of this century were diſpoſed to pay to the Vir- 
gin, that they excited a fervent oppoſition 
among the monks of Conſtantinople: though 
the monks of Egypt were convinced by the diſ- 
courſes of Neſtorius ; and agreed with him, that 
the perſon of Chriſt conſiſted of two diſtin 
natures, the divine and the human, and that 
Mary was the mother of the latter only. The 


imperious Cyril, biſhop of Alexandria, high- 


ly incenſed at the free aſſertion of theſe opi- 
Wed nions, 


0 < (7 
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nions, engaged Celeſtine, the biſhop of Rome, 
in his intereſt; and, in 430, aſſembled a council 
at Alexandria, in which the opinions of Neſto. 
rius were condemned, and no leſs than twelve 
anathemas iſſued againſt him. Neſtorius, in his 
turn, excommunicated Cyril; and charged him 
with abetting the Apollinarian herefy, and with 
confounding the two natures of Chriſt. 
Ibis diſpute, which greatly agitated the Chriſ- 
tian ſociety, occaſioned the convening of the third 
8 council at Epheſus, in 130 in which 
Jyril had the indecency to preſide, though a 
party concerned; and Neſtorius, in the abſence 
of ſeveral biſhops who had a right to ſeats in 
the council, was condemned unheard, confined 
in a monaſtery, and afterwards baniſhed to 
Oaſis, a ſolitary place in the deſerts of Egypt, 
where, old and infirm, he ſoon terminated a life 
of ſuffering and perſecution. The prelates in 
whoſe abſence Cyril had proceeded to the con- 
demnation? of Neſtorius, with their leader, 
John biſhop of Antioch, being arrived at Ephe- 
ſus, immediately convoked a ſynod, in which 
they excommunicated the imperious biſhop of 
Alexandria and the biſhop of Epheſus, and ana- 
thematized all who refuſed to reject the ana- 
themas of Cyril. The diſpute both John 
and Cyril continued, during three years, with 
equal rancour and fury; but was at length ter- 
minated by the interference of the Emperor, 
who perſuaded John to conform to the decrees 
of che Epheſian council, '. ©: 
The opinions of Neſtorius were not extin- 
guiſhed with his life. They were zealouſly main- 
tained by Barſumas, biſhop of Niſibis, by whom 
they were chiefly- propagated throughout 70 
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eaſt, where Neftorianiſm ſtill continues to be the 
prevailing. dotrine among the profeſſors of 
_ Chriſtianity . Among other cauſes which 
contributed to this effect, was the reception of 


theſe opinions in the celebrated ſchool of Edeſſa, 


where the profeſſors not only tranſlated, from 
the Greek into the Syriac, the writings of the 
Neſtorian authors, but inſtructed carefully their 


youth in all their tenets. The Neſtorians in 
Perſia, by their influence, procured the expul- 


ſion of the Greek Chriſtians, and obtained poſ- 


ſeſſion of the ſee of Seleucia, which indeed is 


ſtill retained by the patriarch of that ſect. | 
In conjunction with. their opinions reſpecting 


the Virgin Mary, the Neſtorians contended, 
that “ the union of Chriſt's divinity with his 


humanity 1s not an union of nature or of perſon, 


It has been ſuppoſed, that, before the cloſe of the ſe= 
venth century, Neſtorianiſm was introduced into China. 
In 1625, a ſtone was ſaid to be found at Sigan, the ca- 


pital of Schenfi, a province in the north-eaſtern part of 


China, containing Chineſe. inſcriptions upon it, but Sy- 
rian letters round the edge, which mentioned, in ex 
preſs terms, that che Syrian Neſtorians had, in the year 
636, ſent Olopaan to China, to preach the goſpel there; 
that the emperor Tai-ſum-wen had approved of this ſtep, 
and hadafſued an edit commanding it to be preached 
all over China. This ſtone, which exhibits ſeveral re- 
markable circumſtances of the ſtate of Chriſtianity, at 
different periods, was erected by Kumdan, who ſtyles 
himſelf a choir biſhop of Nankin, the capital of the 
eaſtern empire. The authenticity of this remarkable 
monument has been greatly queſtioned: by the learned, 
but has been confirmed by Ruyſbroeck,.a Brabantine” 
friar, who was ſent as ambaſſador to the Mogul, by 
Lewis IX. of France. Hift. of Voyages and Diſcove- 
rics in the Natty: Seas, by John Reinhold Forſter, chap. - 
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but only of will and acid a that Chriſt 
Was to be diſtinguiſhed from God, who reſided 
in him as in a temple.” 
By thoſe who poſſels a ee of 8 


nature, the real cauſes of deep and continued 


diſſenſion will rarely be ſought, and much ſel- 


domer be found, in the avowed object of diſpute. 
In defiance of the contentious ſpirit of the times, 
Neſtorius might perhaps, in conſideration of the 


zeal he had manifeſted againſt other heretics, 


have been indulged in his opinions, had not the 


differences between him ànd Cyril been in- 
flamed. by the reciprocal jealouſies entertained. 
by the biſhops of the principal ſees, and by the 
s biſhop : 
mutual revilings, mutual accuſations of riot 
and ſedition, and mutual charges of bribery, in 
order to obtain a favourable deciſion, were ex- 
tibited by the different combatants in this ſpiri- 
Our compaſſion for the fate 
of Neſtorius is conſiderably abated by a know- 
ledge of theſe circumſtances, and ſtill more by 
his arrogant and perſecuting temper ;, his deſire 


tual contention. - 


of engaging the Emperor to unite with him in 


- implacable / temper of the Alexa 


the extirpation of hereſy, by the promiſe of both 


temporal and ſpiritual rewards; his perſecution 


of the Arians, Novatians, and other ſects, and 


| 0 his being forward on every occaſion to 
tt he enacting of laws againſt hereſy. 


promote 


His fol- 


lowers ſuffered from the proſecution of thoſe 
councils which he had dictated. Theodoſius 
enacted, that the Neſtorian eccleſiaſtics ſhould 
be expelled from their churches, and, if laics, 


| that they 


ſhould be od. 


<_— 


and it 


Was enjoined ret Catholic to - inform OP”: 


them. 
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Eutyches, an abbot of a.convent of monks - 


at Conſtantinople, was extremely active in op- 
| poſing the doctrines of Neſtorius, and in pro- 
curing his condemnation. Zeal, however, 


againſt his antagoniſt, - tranſported him inte 


expreſſions which were thought to be an he- 


reſy of an oppolite nature, Eutyches aſſerted, 

that there was but one nature in Chriſt, which 
was the divine; and, though Cyril had thus 

expreſſed himſelf, and appealed for his juſtifi- 
cation in it to the authority of Athanaſius, h 

happened to be hereſy in a monk which was al- 
lowable in a biſhop, and Eutyches was accuſed 
of denying the exiſtence of the human nature of 
Chriſt. In a council held at Conſtantinople, 
448, he was excommunicated and depoſed, but 
acquitted in another held at Epheſus, in the fol- 
lowing year, which was conducted by Dioſcorus, 
the ſucceſſor of Cyril; and in which the animo- 
ſities of the èontending parties were carried to 


ſuch a length that one of the accuſers of Eu- 


tyches was publicly ſcourged, and baniſhed to a 


city of Lydia, where he ſoon after died in conſe- 


quence of the bruiſes he had received. _ - 
The accuſers of Eutyches were not, however, 


| diſpoſed to ſubmit to che deciſion of this tumul- 


tuous aſſembly; and, in concert with Leo, biſhop. 
of Rome, obtained an order for the fourth ge- 


neral council, which aſſembled at Chalcedon, in 


451. In this aſſembly, the opinions of Eutyches 


were finally condemned, and the Catholic doc- 


trine aſſerted, of two diſtin& natures in one per- 
ſon united in Chriſt, without auy change, mix- 


ture, or confuſion. - The doctrines of Eutyches . 
were, however, almoſt generally received in tgne 
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not ſo univerſally but that continued cauſes of 
uneaſineſs have occurred betwen the partiſans of 
the different opinions, reſpecting the nature of 


Chriſt. The unhappy conteſt which had ariſe 


in conſequence of the Eutychian and Neſtorian 
diſputes, induced the Emperor Zeno to 'pub= _ 
liſb, in 482, a decree of union called the Heno- 


ticon, which was intended to reconcile the con- 


tending parties. But this decree, inſtead of 


producing the end for which lit was deſigned, 


though it was ſubſeribed by the biſhops of Alex- 
andria and Antioch, and by the more moderate 


and judicious of all parties, and approved by 


Acacius biſhop of Conftantinople, yet gave. 


great offence to the zealous and contentisus, by 


not particularly ſpecifying, amongſt the coun- 
cils, to whoſe decrees it referred, that of Chal- 
cedon, the mention of which was ſuppreſſed 
by the Emperor; in conſequence of his under- 


ſtanding that the preſent oppoſition aroſe, not 
from a diſlike to the acts of the council, ſo much 
as to the council itſelf. A new Kei took 


place concerning the Emperor's Henotican; and 


the wounded dignity of the Council of Chalcedon 


was vindicated with a rancour and fury which 
it was the expreſs intention of the edict W 
ſuppreſs. 8 | 
55 Menoptayſires, who are generally efteem- 8 
ed a ſect of the Eutychians, equally condemned 
the deciſions of the Council of Chalcedon, and 


the opinions of Eittyches; that the human na- 
ture of Chriſt was abſorbed by the divine; and 


aſſerted, that the divinity and humanity of Chriſt 
were ſo united as to conſtitute only one nature 
50 neut any change or confuſion, The leaders 


of 
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of this were ons biſhop of Aled ad & 


Peter biſhop of Antioch, who obtained the name 
of Fullo, from having carried on the buſineſs of 


a fuller in his monaſtic ſtate. This man, who 
had uſurped the ſee of Antioch, who was trou- 
bleſome and contentious, and a warm oppoſer 


of the Council of Chalcedon, was himſelf ac- 


cuſed of endeavouring to introduce à new ſe& 
whoſe diſtinguiſhing tenet was, that the Godhead . 


had ſuffered in '"and-with. Chriſt. His followers 
were, from this pens option; ſtyled T heo- 
paſchites. Ys 

The other party, which was ſupported by 
Mongus, being deprived of their leader by his 


ſubmiſſion, were, on this account, diſtinguiſhed 


by the appellation of the Acephali, or headleſs. 


Fhis ſe& afterwards branched out into three 
others, which were denominated Anthropomor- 


phites, Barſanaphites, and Eſaianites, who dif- 


tered from each other only on account of ſome 
ly configs ſubtleties, which Are now e 
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OF LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THE 


-< 


' FIFTH CENTURY. | 


Teo the Great=Gregentius—Evagrius—=Ba- 

2 ful—Phileflorgius—Philth | Sedetes—Evodius— 

Oroſius—Syagrius— Gennatlius--Poconius-= Eu- - 
cherius—Profper —Diadaculos —Njlus — Max- 


Imus 


of Tu a ors — Palladius — Profper 
F 


vian — Spurious Product ions Socrates — 8 


omen Theodoret — Publication of the Tal- 


donius Appollinaris — Sal- 


min W 26 *D 


©» + Oyril—Theophilus Biſhop of Alexandria—Tfidore— ar 
| ' Theadorus— Arnobius— Antiochus Biſtep of Pto- h. 

. demais—MAfterius of Amaſia—Peter of Ravenna. 0 
Caudentius of Breſcta—Severian of Gabal fc 


| F* is not in the dark and gloomy ſhades of 
I the fifth century, that we mult expect to diſ- 
dern the glorious light of ſcience: Knowled | 
of every kind became obſcured by monaſtic folly, - 
and the incurſions of the barbarians, who re- 
garded no ſcience as neceſſary which did not 
increaſe their abilities for conqueſt and defence. 
The fun of ſcience was not however entirely _ 
ſet, but ſhone with a faint and declining luſtre. 

_ * Philoſophy was ftill profeſſed and pretended to 
be taught in the great ſchools of the empire; 
but it was no longer that ſolid rational know- _ 
ledge which ſtrengthens and iniproves the mind. 
but a compoſition of abſurdity, of ſubtile and 
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complex fophiſtry, and of nice e and fanciful dis- 


tinctions. 


The three et Ct writers who illu- 
mined the fourth century, Chryſoſtom, Jerom, 
and Anguſtin, continued their labours in this, 


and were the principal oppoſers of the different 


hereſtes which from time to time aroſe ; they 85 

are not however exempted nom the charge of | 
y in the room 

of plain ſenſe, and iſſued the decrees. of men - 


having ſubſtituted logical ſubti 


for the commandments of God. 


Amongſt the earlieft writers of this century v we 
find Cyril, who, in the year 412, by the aſſiſtancde 
of a military force, obtained the biſhopric of Alex 
andria. A commencement fo tumultuous did 
not indicate a ſeaſon of great tranquillity to- 


the church over which he preſided, and theſe pre- 
ſages were .confirmed by the virulence with 
which he deprived the Novatians of their church, 


and their biſhop of his property. This tyran- 


nical ſpirit ſoon exerted itſelf in the aſſumption 
of new authority.” The Chriſtians of Alexandria,” 
perfidiouſly drawn from their own houſes in the 
night by an account that the principal church 
was on fire, were aſſaulted by the ſews, and 
ſeveral of them were ſlain. In order to avenge. 
this atrocious offence,” Cyril took upon himſelf 


the office of the civil magiſtrate, plundered the 
innocent as well as the guilty Jews, and exter- 


minated them from the city. 


Oreſtes, the governor, incenſed at this dads * 


rence, reſolved to depreſs the aſſuming prelate, - 
who, however, afliſted by a body of five hundred 
monks * "ory his attacks, nn him in his 


* Socrates, vii. 14. 


LI progress 


* 


— 
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progreſs through the city, affected to Fa as 
à martyr, a ſeditious monk, who, upap this occa- 
ſion, bad been put to death by the governor, and 
was ſuppoſed to have been privy to the murder of 
the learned and accompliſhed Hypatia, This 
celebrated female, the daughter of Theon the 
mathematician, was initiated in her father's 
ſtudies; her judicious comments elucidated the 
works of the moſt famous geometricians; and 
crowds of pupils reſorted to her ſchools in Athens 
and Alexandria, to be inſtructed in the philoſophy 
of Plato and Ariſtotle. This female philoſopher 
was accuſed or ſuſpected of favouring the cauſe 
of Oreſtes, and preventing a reconciliation be- 
- tween him and Cyril; She became, conſequent- 
by obnoxious. to the fury of the ſavage band of 
Nitrian monks,” and was rudely torn from her 
chariot, and murdered with every circumſtance 
of aggravated eruelty. The black accuſation, that 
Cyril was not unconcerned in this infamous 
tranſaction, has by ſome writers been contro- 
verted; but as no ecclefialtical cenſure was 
paſſed upon it by the biſhop, who was always 
ſufficiently ready to fulminate the thunders off 
the church; and, as the murderers of Hypatia 
were headed by one Peter *, a reader in the 
Alexandrian church, there is too much reaſon. 
for the belief, that if Cyril Was not the imme - 
diate inſtigator of this dreadful action, the deatn 
pf an opponent, however ee was not very: | 
» diſagreeable to him. ; if 
„ I be literary abilities of Cyril: were far fron L 
excellent. He was ſtrongly attached to mf. 
ticiſm and allegory, and a ſubtile and N ons: 
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tant, but neither 3 judieious, nor P e 
His works (of which his books againſt Julian” _ 
are the principal) are compriſed in fix- folio" - 
volumes. His zeal againſt. heterodoxy has 
atoned with many, not only for his. imperfee- 
tions as a writer, but his faults as a man; and, 
notwithſtanding his rancour, his ambition, and 
bis accompliſhing the ruin of Neſtorius, by ſuch:  -- 
a degree of bribery as impoveriſhed the Alex- Te 
andrian church, his zeal and ſuperſtition have. 
effected his exaltation into the calendar of the 
ſaints. | 
- Theophilus, biſhop of: Alexandria; and _ oh 
| brated for his oppoſition to Origeniſm, and to 
Chryſoſtom, has been accuſed of every mean 
and perfidious artifice, which diſgraces and vi- 
lifies human nature. He appears, indeed, to 
have been one of the numberleſs ſcourges which - 
continually - afflicted the Alexandrian church. 
The reſentment of this prelate againſt ſome. 
Nitrian monks, by whom he had been, i in ſeve-. 
ral in{tances, offended, induced him to com- 
mand their immediate ſurrender of all the writ- 
ings of Ori en, to which they were ſtrongly 
attached The common fate of abſurd requi- 
ſitions is contempt and diſobedience, and the 
monłs refuſed to comply. In conſequence of 
this, the arrogant prelate obtained, in the coun- 
cil of Alexandria, the re, of all the 
followers of Origen, and an. armed force Was 
diſpatched to diſperſe the monks of Nitria, who _ 
fled. from their deſerts, and, diſpatched three 
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of their body to plead their cauſe before 1 i 


the Emperor, at Conſtantinople, where they” 
were favourably received by Chryſoſtom; who, Lt 
however n to 2 might alſo * 3 
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be ſe to protecting thoſe "VE were perſe- 
cuted by his ancient and implacable enemy. 
. "The proceedings of Theophilus, againſt theſe 
monks, who were diſtinguiſhedby the appella- 
tion of the three tall brothers, were declared 
calumnious, by. commiſſioners appointed by 
the Emperor, to inveſtigate the diſpute. The 
reſentment of the biſhop againſt the Byzantine 
_ patriarch knew no bounds ;. it was uniformly 
exerted throughout the life of the unfortunate - 
prelate, and even manifeſted after his death, 
when his name, through the influence of « » 0 
philus, was eraſed from the ſacred dypticks, to 
which place it was not reſtored: till aſter the de- 
ceaſe of the Alexandrian prelate, and the lapſe of . 
ſeveral years. Few. of the writings of Theophi- 
us are now extant. Whilſt he governed the ſee 
of Alexandria, he ordained Syneſius, a Pla- 
tonic philoſopher, and a diſciple and panegyriſt 
of the accompliſhed Hypatia, to the biſhopric 
of 'Ptolemais. The ſage, however, appears to 
have been ſo far from ſoliciting this honour, that 
he pleaded againſt its acceptance, his being 
married to an amiable wife, whom he would 
neither repudiate nor viſit clandeſtinely, and 
| his Platonic opinions. Theſe objections were, 
however, over-ruled by "Theophilus ; and the 
reluctant Syneſius proved, both by his practice 
and his writings, a conſiderable ornament to the - 
church. 

Iſidore, a prieſt of Peluſium, or De | 
an Egyptian city, was, both by His manners 
and his, writings; a ſevere-cenſurer of the cor- 
rupt manners of: the eccleſiaſtics of the fifth 
century; and openly condemned the conduct of 
C She nd n His works conſiſt of a 

NW; 
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conſiderable a of pid hich abound | 
in piety and erudition, and are compoſed upon 
ſelect paſſages of ſeripture, the doctrines of e 
church, and the monaſtic ſtate. 

One of the moſt learned prelates of this cen- 


tury was Theodorus biſhop of Mopſueſtia, who ' 
has added to the character of a valuable writer, 


that of an excellent man. After his deceaſe, 
his memory and his works were condemned, on 
the charge of his baving imbibed the Pelagian 
and Neſtorian opinions. His commentaries on 
ſcripture, which were peculiarly judicious, are 
ſaid to be ſtill in the hands of the Neſtorians, 
by whom they are greatly eſteemed: the re- 
mainder of his works are either loſt or _ 
to be extant only in the Syriac language, ang! in 
the hands of the Neſtorians. 

The number of learned men who e 
their abilities in the interpretation of the facred 
ſcriptures, was not ſo conſiderable as in the 
preceding centuries, though ſeveral ſtill under- 
took the taſk of explaining particular parts and 
books of the Old and New Teſtament.” Arno- 
bius compoſed a very indifferent expoſition of 


the Pſalms; Pelagius wrote a commentary on 


St. Paul; Cyril and Victor of Antioch, alſo com- 
poſed ſome commentaries upon ſeriptures and 
Gelafius biſhop of Rome earneſtly endeavoured 
to diſtinguiſh the canonical from the  apochry=" 
phal books, 7 

Of the greater part of the writers of the 
fifth century, little more can be neceſſary than 
to mention their names and works. Several 


ſermons were publiſhed by Antiochus biſhop of 


Fehn e mate Peter of Ra- Z 
L 


vena, 


— 


F A 
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| yerina, Guadengius: of Breſcia, ond; Severian 
of Gabala; whoſe eloquence is ſaid to have 
excited the jealouſy of Chryſoſtom. Leo the 
Great, biſhop of Rome, employed his abi. 


lities in efforts for. the. extenſion of his fee, 
and in perſecuting the Manichean, Pelagian, 


Neſtorian, and Eutychian heretics : ſeveral. 
. of his letters and ſermons ſtill remain. 
Amongſt the controverſial writers we diſeoyer 
the names of Gregentius, Evagrius, and Baſil, 
who defended Chriſtianity againſt the Jews, 
The Pagans. were attacked by Philoſtorgius, 
Philip | Sedetes, Evodius, Evagrius, and Oro- 


ſius, a Spaniſh prieſt, who, at the requeſt of Au- I 
_ guſtig, ſelected a catalogue of the moſt remark- - 


able events, from the time of Jefus Chriſt, to 


prove that the calamities which afflicted ; the 
Roman empire, could not, as the Pagans ſup- 


poſed, 'reſult from their neglect of the worſhip. 


of the Gods. 


The principal oppoſers of harelss beſides thoſe 
Aead. enumerated, were, Syagrius, Genna- 


dus, and Voconius. Leſſons of morality were. 
4 -+nculcatcd by Eucherius biſhop. of Lyons; Profs. 
ber, Diadogulos, and Evagrius, few of whoſe. } 
5 ments have reached poſterity; and by Ni- 
"Ins; the diſciple of Chryſoſtom, who, after hay- . 3 
ing been governor of Conſtantinople, renounced 


the world and retired to the wilderneſs of Sinai. 
Several homilies of Baſil biſhop of Seleucia, 


and of Maximus biſhop of Turin, {till remain. 


- Caffian compoſed ſeveral books of inſtruction 
for the monaſtic. fate, and ſome other per- 
formances; and. Palladius compoſed. lves of the 
monks, which he has ſtyled Hiſtoria Lauſiaca. 
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of Clermont, wrote ſeveral poems; and be i 
learned, the charitable, but ſelf-auſtere Salyſan, , 
publiſhed four books on alms, addreſſed to tze 
catholic. church, and a tręatiſe upon providence. g 
A multitude of other authors of inferior cele- 
brity may be ſeen in the catalague of Gen- 
nadius, a prieſt of Marſeilles, who has collected 
2 very conſiderable number of the names of 
thoſe eccleſiaſtical authors who either were his 
predeceſſors or contemporaries. Many ſpurious 
productions made their appearance during the 
fifth century, which were gn” to be, the el 
productions of the ancient fathers of the church, 
and were exhibited to combat the doctrines 
which were to be overturned, or to ſupport 
ſuch as were to be eſtabliſhed. Amongſt theſe 
were the works which bear the name of Diony- 
fius the Areopagite; they were firſt quoted in 
the conference between the Severians and the 
Catholics, which was held at Conſtantinople 
in the year 533. J ITED 
The three great contemporary eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians, Socrates, Sogomen, and 'Fheodoret, 
flouriſhed in this century; to whom may be 
added, Philoſtorgius, who compoſed a hiltory . *- 
of the church. The firſt of theſe authors re. 
ceived his education, at Conſtantinople, and, 
after ſome time ſpent in ſtudy, profeſſed the 
law, and pleaded at the bar, whence he obtained 
the appellation of Scholaſticus, a name general. 
ly given to advocates. His hiſtory: is written 
with accuracy and judgment, though deficient 
in elegance, and with muh ⸗Plainndſs and fun» 
plicity of ſtyle. As hestgtertained favourable 
opinions of the Novatians, he has been ac- 
cuſed of having adopted their opinions, but 
. JJ... 0 
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without reason e. It is orobible.- that as he 
was prudent and moderate, and a friend to civil 
and religious 5 theſe liberal ſentiments, 3 


for the accuſation of ener 
Hermias Sqzomenus, who likewiſe flouriſhed 


* K. 
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alſo educated for the law : his extreme credu- 


his readers, though his ſtyle is much ſupe- 

rior to that of Socrates. F rom the great ſimi- 
larity between their reſpective performances, 
there is ſome reaſon to believe, that the one 
muſt have copied the other: if ſo, as the hiſ 
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| i Y tory. of: Socrates was firſt compoſed, Sozomen | 
110 mals have been the tranſcriber +. 
1 The hiſtory of Theodoret appears to hive | 
1 * bake written poſterior to theſe, and, in ſeveral 
ILY inſtances, it has ſupplied their deficiencies.” The - 
1 talents and learning of this biſhop appear to 
4 la e been conſiderable, but his impartiality was 
4 not ſufficient for an hiſtorian. The writings of 
. Theodoret were not confined to eccleſiaſtical | 


_ hiſtory; he wrote ſeveral diſcourſes and com- 
mentaries upon ſcripture, in which he abridged» 
Chryſoſtom. He was dedicated, by his parents, 
to 4p ſervice of the church, anterior to his 
birth, and paſſed his youth in a monaſtery.” Tn 
oppoſition to his own withes, he was afterwards 
ordained biſhop of Cyre, and in this ſituation 
he boaſted (and if true, in ſuch an age, he 
might be permitted to boaſt) that neither he nor 
any of his cIrgy had ever, been at law, or had a 
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* Valeſius, Vit. Socks, 4s 4. Valea, Vit. Jos. 5 
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in an uncharitable age, were the only grounds N 


in the reign of the younger Theodoſius, was 


lity, reſpecting miracles, excites the diſguſt of 
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__canTo Sp rn "The Talmud. 5 23· „ 
ever, by their conduct, deſerved a proſecutions - * *” 
and that he himſelf had not only diſtributed the. 
eccleſiaſtical revenues, in improving the city, _ 
but had diſtributed his patrimony to the neceſ- 
ſities of the poor. His opinions relative to 
Cyril, and the Neftorian controverſy, were ſo 
obnoxious to the prevailing party, that, during. 
that diſpute, the Emperor threatened to depoſe 
him from his ſee. This menace was not, how=- 
ever, executed; and during the time when he 
had the utmoſt reaſon to. expect it, the fears f 
the amiable biſhop muſt have been confiderably_ 
ſoothed, by the apprehenſions for his ſafety, 
and the attachment which was manifeſted to- 
wards him by the people of his dioceſe, In the 
fifth general council, in the year 553, his 
writings concerning Neftorianiſm were vehe- 
mently condemned. A 21 . 

The cloſe of this century, or the beginning 
of the next, was remarkable, by thę publication 
of the Talmud . This celebrated moos of; ©: * 
Jewiſh literature, containing, as the Rabbis —__ 
pretend, the oral laws which God delivered to 
Moſes, conſiſts of two parts, each of which is 
divided into ſeveral books. The firſt part, 
Miſbna, contains the text; the ſecond is a 
kind of commentary upon that text, which is 
ſtyled Gemara. This oral law or tradition of 
the Jews was collected after the deſtruction of 
the Temple, in the year 150, by-rabbi Judah, 
and is preferred by that people, even to the ſeri 
tures. They ſuppoſe it was orally delivered 


* Theodor. Ep. 31, ct Ep. 113, ad Leon. : * 
+ Baſnage, Hiſt. des Juifs, iii. 60. ET 22 1 
| „ | Moſes _. 
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5 Moſes 855 Iftael, id nada; to . item ; 
When Jeruſalem, however, was deſtroyed, theỹß 
were conſtrained to write, in order to preſerre 
it; but wrote it in e a way, that it could be 
underſtood by but themſelves. The 
Miſhna and Genes complete the two Tal- 
muds; the firſt, that of Jeruſalem, A. D. 230; 
the ſecond, that of Babylon, five hundred years 
. after Chtift. The Talmuds, however intend- 
edc, confirm in reality the hiſtory of Jeſus) 
\ *Chrift. | The exiſtence and actions of a perſon 
bol that name are recorded in that of Babylon; 
and many texts relative to the Meſſiah, ' are 
KN confirmed and RAT 8 theſe Ce 
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420 Many IA bt To Talmud PS big md 0 
rendered intelligible. The Miſhna-Terah of Maimoni- 
des contains the ſubſtance. of the Miſhna and Gemara, 
and may be anderſtood with great caſe. See alſo Clavis 
Talmudica, Cock's Excerpta, __ Ivy works of Ludovicus 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH. IN- THIS 
„, Sion 


Evil Efecis ef the Deciſions in the Council of Chal 
cedon — Emperor Anaſtaſius Intrigues of the 
Monks Tuo of them appointed to the Sees of . 
Antioch and Conflantinople—Tumults in Con- 
- flantinople—Vitellianus marches is attack Con- 
: lantinople — Decerved by Anaſtaſius — Empe=-- 
ror JTuſtin—Eutychians depreſſedJuſtinian— 
 Theodora—Riots between the Factions Con- 
domnation of Origen—0Of Theodore, Theodoret, 
Iba, &c.—Oppoſition of the Roman Pontiff 
 Vipilius—General Council at Conflantinople— 
Vigilius baniſhed=—Retratts and is recalled— 
| Diſputes whether one of the Trinity had fuf- _ 
Jered M hether the Body of Chriſt was cors * 
rußtible or not — Fuſtin Il. favours the Eu © 
tychians— Biſhops of | Rome claim univerſal Su- 
bremacy Cantet for the Suzceſſion to that 
See Rivalſbiß "between the Biſhops of Rome 
and Conſtantinople Mutual  Perſecutions be- 
 Pween- the  Arians and Orthodox bange _ 
Religion in Barbar anti- Title of moſt Catholic 
King England —iSanont con ver ted by 2 1. 55 
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HE deciſions of the Council of Chalcedon, 
4: in the preceding century, had, as was 
before ſtated, inflamed inftead of extinguiſhed: 
the fierce flames of eccleſiaſtical diſcord. Their 
effects, during the greater part of the ſixth 
century, were not-leſs deſtructive to the peace of 
the Chriſtian world. Anaſtaſius, the ſucceſſor of 
Zeno, was a firm and ſtrenuous ſupporter of the 
Henoticon®, publiſhed by his predeceſſor ; and the 
crime of being an Eutychjan was generally laid 
to his charge. The patriarchs of Conſtantinople; 
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nents, had become. the zealous advocates, of the 
Chalcedonian decrees, were, by the intrigues. of 
an Egyptian monk, and the authority of the Em- 
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= vation of their ſees. The Imperial interference 
1 Pas, however, leſs favourable to the tranquillity of 
_ == the empire than to the ambition of the inſidious 
monk Severus, who obtained the epiſcopal throne 


— 
0 — 


by Timothy, another of the ſame fraternity. The 
innovations which the Conſtantinopolitan prelate 
attempted to introduce into public worſhip were 


They roſe, furiouſly aſſaulted the Eutychian par- 
ty, which was favoured by their biſhop, and a tu- 
mult enſued between the orthodox and heretical 
factions, in which ſeveral lives were ſacrificed. 
The inferior clergy and people of Aatioch were 


(to unite ). 333 
n involved 


Arcbbiſtoßric of Canterbury founded — Shi. 


who, from profeſſing themſel ves the ſteady oppo- 


peror, puniſhed for their temerity, by the depsi- 


of Antioch, while that of Conſtantinople was filled | 


extremely obnoxious to his turbulent ſubjects. 1 


The decree of union or reconciliation, from uw 


* 


cExr. 6. Pe Augſtaſuns. 238 


involved in ſimilar. diſturbances. Many anathe- 
mas againſt the Chalcedonjan decrees wete ful- 
minated by the patriarch of Antioch ; but his de- 
ciſions were rejected and deſpiſed by ſeveral of the 
biſhops within his own juriſdiction, who warmly 
refuſed to acknowledge the heterodox Severus as 
their lawful ſuperior. "Theſe diſturbances were 
augmented by the influence of Vitellianus, one of 
the Emperor's generals, who avowedly patronized 
the cauſe of orthodoxy (and of Macedonius the 
depoſed prelate of Conſtantinople), and approach- 
ed the imperial city, at the head of an army, which, 
though haltilylevied, was formidable from its nam» 
bers, and its chief. Virellianus loudly threatened | 
thedepoſition of the heretical Emperor, if he dared 
to reject his propoſitions, which conſiſted” in his 
conſenting to the reſtoration of the baniſhed bi- 
ſhops, and the convention of a fifth cxcumenicat 
council, again to conſider the articles of faith. 
Anaſtaſius at firſt refuſed to accede to the propoſed 
terms; but, little prepared to oppoſe ſo formidable 
a body, after having ſeen himſelf deprived of the 
government of Mæſia and Thrace by his antago- 
niſt, he was compelled to promiſe a full compliance 
with his demands. But the faith of princes and po- 
| liicians is almoſt proverbially inſecure. The Em- 
peror had, by his artful aſſurances, induced his 
_ honeſt but leſs politic rival, to diſband and dif-' 
miſs his turbulent army, and to retire to his go- 
vernment in Thrace ; but he no ſooner obtained 
the accompliſhment of theſepreliminary conditions, 
than, in defiance of all the rules of equity, and 
bonour, of candour, and humanity, he protected 
the Monophyſite party, and treated his catho- 
lic ſubjects with additional rancour and "on 3 Sp 
: 2 755 he 
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| = _. The death of Anaſtaſius proved the dawn of 
T = 2 brighter day to the Catholic party. Juſtin, his 
t  -, ſucceſſor, whole valour and addreſs had exalted 
him from the humble ſtation of a ſhepherd's boy, 1 
do the poſſeſſion of a throne; was little qualified 
to enter into the {ſubtleties of theological and 
EF - _ metaphyſical difquilitions, ſince, in fact, he could 
FF © _ neither read nor write, and his character, previous 
1 to his being inveſted with the purple, naturally 
leads us to believe that his acuteneſs and pene- 
4 tration had been directed rather to the improve 
ment qt the ſoldier than the divine. The cauſe 
of the council of Chalcedon was, however, im- 
mediately and vigorouſly eſpouſed by the or- 
thodox Emperor, who inſiſted on the ſtrict per- 
formance, of all its decrees. Severus was de- 
_ | Poſed and exiled, the Catholic biſhops . obtained 
tue reſtoration of their ſees, and the ſect of the 
Eutychians was oppoſed and depreſſed. The 
zeal of the Emperor in the cauſe of orthotloxy - 
was. ſtill further manifeſted : the Arians appeared 
extremely obnoxious to him, and, by a public edi, 
he commanded them to be deprĩved of their churches 
throughout the whole extent of his dominions. 
he decrees of Synods and Councils, and the 
deeprivation of dignities, are inſufficient at once 
, to eradicate prejudices deeply ryooted., in the 
mind, and nouriſhed to maturity by careful cul- ! 
ture, and the invigorating ſunſhine of royal 
_ * favour. The zeal. of Juſtin, and the cares of: 2 
| pines, his aſſociate and ſucceſſor, ,were ſtea-' 7 
13 daily but ineffectually employed in the extirpa- 
jon ok hereſy. On the deceaſe of Juſtin, his' 
1 nephew was gratefully regarded by the Catholic 
| party as the lirm ſupporter of their cauſe. Ihe 
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ETC, 6 J Js finian and T beaded a, : 
rere6fpett of his religious ſerititnents afforded: 
them the moſt glowing hopes of his future fa - 
vour, and the certain eſtabliſhment of religious 
truth. The firſt actions of his reign tended to 
realize theſe hopes. Speculations concerning the 


divine nature, and theological diſcuſſions, were 


indeed the principal employment of Juſtinian; 
and the reſult was an abſurd and cruel attempt 
to compel all his ſubjects to a perfect conformity 


of opinion with himſelf in all matters of religion, 
and ſevere edits were iſſued againſt his heretical 


and infidel ſubjects. But religious factions in- 
vaded his palace, his bed, and his throne. His 
empreſs, Theodora, was an equally zealous and 


a more inflexible friend to the Eutychian party 


than her huſband to the Chalcædonians: and the 
ſubjects of the eaſtern empire, ranged under the 
danners of thoſe great theological combatants, 
were alternacely reviled and depreſſed. Nor was 
theirs. war merely of words; riots and tumults 
were continyally excited by the contending par- 
ties; and the ſame factious ſpirit which had ma- 
nifeſted its influence in the commencement. of the 
century, in ths ſeditions of the Circus, concern - 
ing to *. blow and green N in which 


2 . | innu- 


| a. | ; 

'# As 85 PTE” wiſtory of the univerſe can ſcarcely _ 
furuiſh a pargHet of kuman folly; the following account 
of theſe FaCtibiis from an ingenious modern hiſtorian, will 
pr obably not be: -tnacceptable to the reader. A ma- 
terial difference may he obſerved in the games of anti- 
quity: 
Romans were merely fpectators. The Olympic ſtadium 


was open to wealth, merit, and ambition: and if the 


candidates could depend on their perſonal {kill and acti- 
vity, they might purſue the footſteps of Diomede and 
Menelaus, and conduct their own horſes in the rapid 
career. Ten, , wrenty, . chariots, were allowed to ſtart 
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the moſt eminent of the Greeks were actors, the 
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innumerable lives were ſacrificed, was now em- 
ployed in directing anathemas againſt all wo 
differed from whatever was. conſidered to be 
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at the ſame inſtant; a crown of leaves was the reward of [ 


the victor; and his fame, with that of his family and 
country, was Haunted in lyric ſtrains more durable than 
monuments of braſs and marble. But a ſenator, or even 
a citizen, conſcious of his dignity, would have btuſhed to 


_ expole his perſon or his horſes in the Circus of Rome, 


The games were exhibited at the expence of the repub- 


lic, the magiſtrates, or the emperors : but the reins were 


by white and red liveries; two additional colours, a light 
green, and a czrulean blue, were afterwards introduced; 


: 


abandoned to ſervile hands; and if the profits of a fa- 
vourite charioteer ſometimes exceeded thoſe of an adyo- 
cate, they muſt be conſidered as the effects of popular 


__ extravagance, and the high wages of a diſgraceful pro- 
feffion. The race, in its firſt inſtitution, was a fimple 


conteſt df two chariats, whoſe drivers were diſtinguiſhed 


and, as 'the races were repeated twenty-five times, one 


hundred chariots contributed in the ſame day to the pom 
of the Circus. The four faction, ſoon acquired a legal I 
eſtabliſhment, and a myſterious origin, and their fanciful - ' 


colours were derived from the various appearances of 
nature in the four ſeaſons of the year; the red dog- ſtar 
of ſummer, the ſnews of winter, the deep ſhades of au- 
tumn, and the cheerful verdure of the ſpring. - Another 


interpretation preferred the elements to the ſeaſons, aud 


the ſtruggle of the green and blue was ſuppoſed to re- 


preſent the conflict of the earth and ſea. Their reſpectivxe 


victories announcgd either a plentiful harveſt or à pro- 
ſperous navigation ; and the hoſtility of the huſbandmen 
and mariners was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than the blind 


ardour of the Roman people, who devoted their lives and 


' fortunes to the colour which they had eſpouſed, Such 


_ folly was diſdained and indulged by the wiſeſt princes; 


but the names of Caligula, Nero, Vitellius, Verus, Com- 
modus, Caracalla, and Elagabalus, were enrolled in the 
blue or green factions of the Circus: they-frequented 
their ſtables, applauded their favourites, chaſtiſed their 


antagoniſts, and deſerved the eſteem of the populace, by - 
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4 the true faith, or in purſuing the inextricabe _ 
0 labyrinth of theological diſquiſition. „ bs. þ il 
e The myſticiſm and obſcurity of Origen was ſo vu 
L | | Ann: 8 | : 5 i I {3 i 
| the natural or affected imitation of their manners. The 1 © 
JI bloody and tumultuous conteſt continued to diſturb thie 1 
d public feſtivity, till the laſt age of the ſpectacles of Rome; -mi 
n and Theodoric, from a motive of juſtice or affection, in- = | | 
n terpoſed his authority to protect the greens againſt the - 1 
0 violence of a conſul and a patrician, who were paſſionately =—_—_ 1 
55 addicted to the blue faction of the Circus. | | 18 x | 
J- Conſtantinople adopted the follies, though not the vir- bl 
e tues, of ancient Rome; and the ſame factions which had 5 11 
[= agitated the Circus, raged with redoubled fury in the 18 | 
— Hippodrome. Under the reign of Anaſtaſius, this popular A 4 
Ir frenzy was inflamed by religious zeal ;- and the greens, 1 
J- who had treacherouſly concealed ſtones and daggers under TY 
e baſkets of fruit, maſſacred, at a ſolemn feſtival, three +Y 
d thouſand of their blue adverſaries. From the capital, = 
5 this peſtilence was diffuſed into the provinces and cities ye: 
3 of the Eaſt, and the ſportive diſtinction of two colours : "i 
2 produced two ſtrong and irreconcileable factions, which a. 
p ſhook the foundations of a feeble government. The po- | — 1 
14 pular diſſenſions, founded on the moſt ſerious intereſt, or —_ 
l holy pretence, have ſcarcely equalled the obſtinacy of this TTY 195 
f wanton diſcord, which invaded the peace of families 18 
Ir divided friends and brothers, and tempted the female —_—_ 
b» {cx, though ſeldom ſeen in the Circus, to eſpouſe the in- 1 
T clinations of their lovers, or to contradict the wiſhes of _— 
d . their huſbands. Every law, either human or divine, oy | 4 
a was trampled under foot; and as long as the party was BY 
e ſucceſsful, its deluded followers appeared careleſs of pri=  - Þ f | 


vate diſtreſs or public calamity. The licence, without 
the freedom. of democracy, was revived at Antioch and 
Conſtantinople, and the ſupport of a faction became ne- 
ceſſary to every candidate for civil or eccleſiaſtical ho- 
- hours,” A dreadful ſedition between the factions, in 
the reign of Juſtinian, in which thirty thouſand perſons. 
loſt their gives, reſtored apparent quiet to the city for a 
tew years, but the enmity of the parties was not en- 
tirely extinguiſhed during his whole reign. _ OL 
. - Gibbon's Dec. and Fall, vol. iv. p. 59, K . 
1 h 1 HH Ton- : 
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5 Fi bation of theſe opinions. Pelagius, the Romiſh 
nmuncio, envious of the diſtinction ſhewn by the 


— 


their writings, which were peculiarly obnoxious 


: . of the Acephali, and unite them 


and particularly to the eaſtern monks, that al 
the decrees of councils, and all the anathemas of 


of Origen, and to command them to be entirely 
ſuppreſſed. This decifion was approved by 
the parriarch of Conſtantinople and, the other 


phali, which was favoured by the biſhop of 


party, and to diſtreſs his adverſaries, had jthe 


ing thoſe paſſages in the edicts of the fourth 
general council, which had declared the. ortho- 
doxy of Theodore of Mopſueſtia,, Theodoret 
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the clergy, were ineffectual in obſtructing its 
progreſs. The private diſguſt of an individual 
procured from the Emperor a public diſappro- 


Emperor to Theodore, the - biſhop. of Cæſares, 
an Eutychian, and a ſtrenuous defender of Ori- 
geniſm, incited by his perſuaſiohs and artifices 
the zealous Juſtinian to condemn the doctrines 


biſhops ;: and Theodore received, in this in- 
direct but certain mode, a ſevere blow, Which 
was ſoon after followed by a determination of 
the Emperor to condemn the ſect of the Ace- 


Czſarea. This deſign was however counter - 
acted by the artifices of the Empreſs, and by 
Theodore himſelf, who had been conſulted on the 
moſt effectual methods which could be take for 
their extirpation. The avowed opponent of the 
decrees of Chalcedon, in order. to favour his o. 


addreſs to perſuade the Emperor that reſeind. 


of Tyre, and Ibas of Edeſſa, and condemning 
to the Eutychians, would completely remove wo 


. 5 0 "entire 


* 


WH ven. 6. }Condemnationof the Three Chapters: 241 


entire communion with the Catholic Church. 
The condemnation of three 'perſons of doubtful 
reputation was fo ſmall a conſideration for the 
important acquiſition of a number of orthodox 
| believers, that Juſtinian readily conſented to pub- 


which were celebrated by.the name of the Three 
Chapters, and were manifeſtly compoſed in fa- 
vour of the Neſtorian” doctrines. This was 
followed by the convention of a conncil at Con- - 


Three Chapters was confirmed. In the acts of, 
this council the utmoſt pains were employed by 
the members to preſerve inviolate the dignity of 
the council of Chalcedon, by the denunciation 


Jr A on Bi ae es at ]⅛ Uu... ·˙ en KEE SEES cnet D 


| of an anathema againſt all who contemned, or 
refuſed to acknowledge, its authority. But the 
3 propagation of edifts which fo evidently cenſured 
4 the decrees of the Chalcedonian council, was lit- 
f | tle correſpondent to this apparent zeal; and the 


opprobrium thrown upon that aſſembly, and 
upon the memory of wiſe and reſpectable men 
who had died in communion with the' Church, 
was warmly oppoſed by the weſtern biſhops, 
and by Vigilius, the Pontiff of Rome. The 
contentious Prelate ſoon afterwards viſited Con- 
ſtantinople; where, either by the perſuaſive influ- 
ence of royal entreaties, or the force of a tempo- 
rary conviction, he was prevailed upon to at- 
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liſh an edict in condemnation of theſe writings, 


ſtantinople, in which the condemnation of the 


: quleſce in the edi, and joined. in the condem- 
1 nation of the Three Chapters. His aſſent to theſe 
. meaſures was however ſoon withdrawn. The 
4 refractory biſhops of Africa immediately ſepa- 
: rated from his communion, and affected to con- 
1 ider him as an apoſtate from the faith. Weavied 
. Vor: I. NM „ 
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With this oppoſition, Vigilius n es a] con- 
demnation of theſe celebrated works, and once 
more profeſſed his firm adherence tothe e 
of Chalcedon... | 4 
Inſignificant ins its nod; impartarige- as + this 
_ controverſy certainly was, it produced, an ,unin- 
. terrupted ſucceſſion of commotions and cabals. 
Juſtinian enforced his former decree by the pro- 
mulgation of a new ediCt; and highly” reſented 
the wavering and contumacious conduct of Vi- 
gilius, who retired into the church of St. Peter, 
to ſcreen himſelf from the effects of the Em- 
peror's reſentment. Sacred as were the rights 
hae; ſanctuary, ſuch was the indignation of Juſ- 
 tinian, that the Pontiff would have been im- 
. mediately torn from his aſylum, had not the 
populace tumultuouily interfered, and the ir 
eſcaped. Mutual recrimination and mutual re 
ſentment continued, during a confidernhlanadet. 
to exaſperate the minds of the Emperor and 
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the refractory Biſhop. Tired with theſe: re- ra pri. 
peated oppoſitions in a concern which he had ſo Trinity 


much at heart, Juſtinian convoked, in the year 
353, a general council at Conſtantinople ; at 
which V igilius, though earneſtly importuned by 

| a deputation from the aſſembly, of three patri- 
archs, and a number of the moſt reſpectable 
biſhops, refuſed to attend. During the delibe- 
rations of this aſſembly, vigilius in his letters to. 
the Emperor ſeverely cenſured their condemna· 
tion of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas; and 
. arrogantly attempted by his apoſtolical authority 
to prevent any deciſion. contrary} to his Own. 
This had however no effect upon the council, 
in Nee the reclauty of the „N Biſhop was 
expoſed; 
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cur. be] Fufinian's Love of Controverſy, 43 


oſed; the decrees. of the four preceding ge- 


—_ councils were fully acknowledged; and, to 


thoſe who had been already condemned in theſe 
conventions, were added the names and writings 
of Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, and ana- 
themas were pronounced: againſt all who ſhould 
approve their errors. Theſe deciſions were 
warmly oppoſed by Vigilius, who by his obſtinate 
reſiſtance provoked the Emperor to ſend him 
into baniſhment. His retreat from the buſy 


world, which afforded his paſſions an opportunity © 
to ſubſide, or the operation of his natural verſa- 
tility, produced another retraCtion of the opi- 


nions to Which he had ſo obſtinately adhered, 


and again he publicly condemned the Three 


Chapters. His death ſoon fucceeded his recal. 


The religious. ſpeculations of the Emperor 
were not confined to this troubleſome contro- 


verſy. He took an active part in that which 


was agitated concerning the queſtion, whether 
it could with propriety be ſaid that one of the 


Trinity had ſuffered. The affirmative was aſ- 
ſerted by the monks of Scythia, and favoured hy 


juſtinian, but was oppoſed by the Conſtantino- 


politan monks. The Biſhop of Rome, at the 
requeſt of the Emperor, publiſhed a {decree in 
favour of the Scythian monks, and aſſerted the 
propriety of ſaying that one of the Trinity had 
ſuffered ; ſince Jeſus Chriſt, one of the perſons in 
the glorious Trinity, had ſuffered in the fleſh, 
The opinions of the Emperor were not how- 
ever uniformly conſonant tothe faith of councils, 
and the decrees of the fathers ; and his catholi- 
ciſm in the evening of his life was obſcured by 
2 dark cloud.” The tendency to religious diſ- 
1 „ On 
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: 244 Diſpute emen the] 


numberleſs were the unprofitable. and unim- 


tility 
*Empreſs*, or the collected force of all theſe 


[amongſt the Hereſiarchs. Theſe diſputes; which 
were ſuſtained by the controverſial ſpirit of the 
'Emperor, continued to flame out with greater or 


©: 


dy of Chriſt icant, 


probation and example: of, the Emperor; and 


por tant controverſies which were ; continually 
diſcuſſed. Amongſt theſe a diſpute had ariſen, 


whether the dea of Chriſt, during his reſidence 
upon earth, was corruptible or incorruptible. 


The zealous Emperor, Who had fo ſtrenyouſly 
labboured for the orthodoxy of bis ſubjects, 


and the extirpation of the Pagans, Samaritans, 
-Arians; and every ſpecies of heretics; whether 


from the natural imbecillity-of age, the verſa- 
of the human mind, the perſuaſions of the 


motives, profeſſed himſelf a diſeiple of the-Incor- 


ruptibles; and publiſhed an edict declaratory of 


his belief, and thus at length enrolled his name 


Jeſs violence during his reign ; but after his de- 


ceaſe gradually declined and were extinguiſhed, | 


The Eutychian party acquired a ſtead and zea- 


lous protector in Juſtin II. the nephew and ſuccel- 


2 for of Juſtinian. From the tte and * 


Vas a £ nt ſepulchre." 


„The perſuaſions of-a belftiiful waman may . 
have ſome weight, even with the moſt intrepid theslo- 
gian ; nor was Juſtinian inſenſible to female beauty, But 
the attractions of Theodora were not confined to her 
perſonal charms. Win a popular tumult againſt the 
life of the Emperor, he Would have abandoned the city, 


and endeavoured toeſcape; with an intrepidity unuſual to 


her ſex, ſhe perſuaded the Emperor rather to reſign his 
life than his empire ; and exclaimed, 66 that a kingdom 
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ENT. ö. Roman Pontiſf s Claims toSupremacy.245 - I 
ſecutions they had metwith from former emperors, . _ 
their numbers had; however, conſiderably declin- e | 
ed; and their ſect appeared to be rapidly expiting. | 

The claims to ſupremacy, which had for pre: 


ceding centuries been aſſerted by the biſhops of 
Rome, were at firſt faintly urged and promote | 
by artful and almoſt imperceptible means. They % j 
now however inſiſted upon ſuperiority, as a di- 
vine right attached to their ſee, which had been 
founded by St. Peter; and this doctrine, which 
had appeared to influence the conduct of ſome 
of the Romiſn biſhops of the preceding century, 
was no longer concealed or cautiouſly promul- g 
gated by thoſe who poſſeſſed the ſee during the 
preſent period. But, however extenſive their 
authority, the biſhops of the ancient capital ſtill 
remained, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
ſubject firſt to the juriſdiction of the Gothic 
kings, and, upon the. retaking. of Rome, to the 
Greek emperors; who, in imitation of their barba- 
rian predeceſſors, claimed additional rights. Sue 
however was the extenſive influence of the Papal. 
intrigues, that there were few amongſt the po- 
tentates of the Weſtern Empire, who were not, 
before the cloſe of the ſucceeding century, ſub- 
jected to the authority of the biſhops of Rome. 
A ſtation ſo elevated, which lay open to the 
ambition of ſuch numbers, who from the diſ- 
advantages of birth, fortune, and even talents, 
could never have obtained any of the honourable: 
offices of civil life, was eagerly .conteſted for, 
and frequently obtained, by fraud, chicanery, and 
the practice of whatever was the moſt oppoſite 
to the conduct of a genuine believer in the goſ- 
pel of Chriſt, During the progreſs. of the ſixth. 
| WF; cen 
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| cetitury, the peice of the Rothill Church Wag 


thrice invaded by the conteſts of ral poiitiffs, 
Symmachns, a deacon of Rome, and Lavrentius, 


Who upon the death of the 'biſhop"Anaſtatius | 
had by different parties been elevated to the 


vacant ſee, continued for ſeveral years to aſſert 
their diſcordant claims. After repeated ſtrug- 


gles, and the claim of a prior right, the party of 
Symmachus at length prevailed. "They were 
materially affiſted by the pen 
Ennodius, biſhop of Pavia, who deſcended to 
employ the moſt abject flattery in the behalf of 
Symmachus, whom he addreſſed not with the 
common adulatory terms appropriated to royalty, 


and abilities '6f 


but in. thoſe which approached to divinity; af- 
ſerting that he was judge in the place of God, and 


vicegerent of the Moſt High. The Church Was 


again divided by the reciprocal claims of Boniface 


and Dioſcorus: the premature death of the lat- 
ter of theſe claimants terminated, however, this 


Clerical war. But the century did not cloſe with- 
out another ſimilar diſturbance in this unhappy 
Church. The intrigues of Vigikus procured a 
ſecret order from the empreſs Theodora to Beli- 


ſarius, who was then at Rome, for the depoſition 


of the reigning biſhop Silverus, and the inve{- 


titure of Vigilius in all the rights of the depoſed 
prelate. The unhappy Silverus was in conſe 
quence of this command deprived of his dignities, 
and baniſhed ; but, upon the interference of Juſ- 
tinian, he returned to Italy, with the deluſive 


expectation of regaining bis rights. The good 


fortune however, or the ſuperior artifices, of Vi- 


gilius once more prevailed ; his antagoniſt was 
reſigned to his power; and was confined by him 
: | in 
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in the idands of Pontus A Pandataria, where 5 
in penury and affliction he terminated his Wretek - 
ed exiſtence. Whether the teſtimonials which. 


Vigilius, from the crime of having been acceſfary 

to the death of this inſolent, verſatile, and am- 

bitious prelate, were ſufficient to prove bis in- 

nocence to mankind, cannot eaſily be now aſcer- 

tained. His judges however were ſatisſied; and | 
poſterity will perhaps not diſapprove the appear-* | 
ance of that retributive juſtice, which ſeems to - 
have puniſhed Vigilius by the operation of the 
very lame paſſions which had produced the mi- 
ſery and death of his predeceſſor. 

The advantages attendant upon the acquiſiti ition 
of ſuch enormous power were alloyed by jea- 
louſies and apprehenſions. The biſhops of the 
Byzantine ſee, ſcarcely leſs arrogant and ambitious' 
than their brethren of Rome, refuſed to acknow-- 
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ſimilar authority. The arrogant pretenſions of 1 
theſe rival ſees involved them in continual diſ. 
ſenſions; which were prodigiouſly increaſed by 
the conduct of John, the Faſter, a prelate dif- 
tinguiſhed for his auſterity ; who, in a council 
held at Conſtantinople in the year 588, aſſumed: 
the title of Oecumenical or Univerſal Biſhop,- 
which had been conferred by Leo and Juſtinian 
upon the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, though, 
vnaccompanied by any Wee of power. 


Whatever claims might be . * thoſe Yn 
originally aſſumed this title, the preſent patriarchs of 
Conſtantinople cannot boaſt a very extenſive juriſdigtion, *. 
though they retain it under all the rigours of the Turkiſh 1 


government. N 
. This 


: 
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This appellation, which. implied a W turn ex 
difficult to be endured, was oppoſed: by Pelagius upon tk 
the Second, who was then Biſhop of Rome; and The 
earneſtly conteſted: hy his ſuccelſor Gregory the Weſter! 
Great, who aſſerted in lofty terms the rights of Clovis 
the Romiſh ſee to an entire ſupremacy over the ever h 
whole Chriſtian world. 510200 ell.” | Gauls, 
The Barbarian conquerors of the malls parts mitted 
of the Empire, had, as was before. dbſerved; in the Fr: 
general adopted the heretical opinions of Arius; to whi 
and they continued, with few exceptions, to expoſe 
be for ſome time beiin to the Catholic faith. ter nate 
Thraſimund, king of the Vandals, more accom- an her 
pliſhed, but leſs 1 than many of his con- genera 
temporary monarchs, offered the moſt liberal reduce 
incentives to apoſtacy; and deprived the African Empir 
Catholics of their churches, which he commanded. cities 
to be ſhut up; and two hundred and twenty bered, 
biſhops to be baniſhed to Sardinia®, where they kings. 
languiſhed in exile during fifteen years. Their - groan 

reſtoration to peace and freedom, under. his their 
ſucceſſor Hilderic, proved only a prelude to that cruel) 
{ſtate of authority and conſequence which they accore 
obtained from the conqueſt of Africa by the profe! 
victorious Beliſarius, the great and ſucceſsful. Lomt 
general, but latterly the unfortunate victim, of becon 
Juſtinian. The reſumption of their priſtine Theo 
rights was not accompanied with the mild vir- to pre 
tues of the primitive Chriſtian, Still ſmarting gradi 
from the ſeverities they had recently experienced, faith, 
they reſolved to inflict equal puniſhments upon The 
their perſecutors; 40d the Arians were in their to A 
1 ö by tt 

5 * Ruinart, p. 370, 171. e 8 i 
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turn nm we kae bey had uf. Qed. ; 
upon the Citholicsqc > of bs aiubas 30 OY. 1139 iE | 
Thedeefiowofolliinifiri; is every: part oF be ; | 
Weſtern Empire, was accelerated! by haſty Reps.” 5 
Clovis jabouredę to eſtabliſh: Chriſtianity "where", 
ever he carried His victorious arms; and the 
Gauls, before the cloſe of the ſixth century, ſub® 
mitted to the government and to the religion of 
the Franks. By the natural viciſſitudes of Humour 
to which all monarchical government muſt be 
expoſed, the inhabitants of Italy were placed al. 
ternately under the dominion of an orthodox or 
an heretical monarch. Narſes, the Euuuch, the 
general of 'Juſtinian; and the rival of Belifarius, 
reduced the country under ſubjection to the 
Empire; ;; from Which the whole, except the 
cities of Rome and Ravenna, was again diſmem- 
bered, and governed by a ſucceſſion of petiy 
kings. The profeſſors of the goſpel, in Italy. 
groaned for ſeveral years under the dominion öf 
their Pagan conquerors, by whom they were 
cruelly oppreſſed; but at length Chriſhanity,. 
according to the faith of Arius, was received and 
profeſſed by Autharis, the third monarch of the. 
Lombards. The faith of this ferocious people 
becoming gradually more refined and improved, 
Theodalinda, the relick of Autharis, was induced 
to profeſs the Nicene doctrines; and the Lombards 
gradually aſſumed, with their greater purity of 
faith, the more gentle virtues of Chriſtians. 
The Viſigoths of Spain continued their adheren nene 
to Arianiſm till the year 586; when convinced! 
by the powerful arguments, or influenced by the 
authority and exam ple, of their monirch Recared, 
they abjured theſe errors, and. entered within the. 
M 3. ___ pale< 
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pale of the Catholic Church. Recared was ho- ſo fi 

. _ _ _Nnoured, on his converſion to the orthodox faith, phai 
Vith the title of the Meſt Catbolic King. This mo- Hea 
narch pleadedto his Arian clergy the teſtimony of chu! 
earth and heaven, in ſupport of the orthodox cauſe. cath 
The earth had ſo far ſubmitted' to profeſs the inve 
Catholic creed, that few of the Chriſtian nations, Brit 
except the Viligoths, continued tg reject its Arc 
truths; and the teſtimony of heaven was apparent Brit 
from the miracles continually performed by the atta 
clergy of the Catholic Church. Theſe argu- reſp 
ments were ſupported by the example of the diff 
Suevi, their neighbours, who were ſettled in of 
Gallicia, and who had previouſly rejected = rite: 
Arian, and adopted the Catholic creed, © con 
Whatever regards a country, which early pre- | not 
judices and deeply-rooted attachments have ac- ſub! 
cuſtomed us ſtrongly to revere, is peculiarly | fuſe 
intereſting and important to the human mind. biſh 
England, which during this century was van- cha 
quiſhed by the Saxons, at firſt experienced from MM hur 
her Pagan conquerors a ſevere perſecution. © To. kno 
wards the cloſe of this century, however, Bertha, Rot 
the believing wife of Ethelbert, one of the moſt | miſ 
conſiderable of the Anglo-Saxon Princes, excited fort 
in her huſband a favourable opinion of her own the 
religious faith, which was greatly increaſed by on 
the arrival of Auguſtin, the monk, who travel- ext 
led on a holy miſſion intoBritain in the year 596. to 
This monk, aided by the labours of his fortx wh 

_ companions, whom Gregory the Great had al- ſtil 
ſociated with him in this miſſion, had the hap- age 
pineſs to complete in Ethelbert the converſion ſul; 


which Bertha had begun. He preached, he 
| perſuaded, he threatened'; and his labours wee 
F EEG 5 | 10 
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ſo ſueceſsful, that Chriſtianity reared · her trium- 

phant fabric upon the ruins of Paganiſm. 
Heathen temples were converted into Chriſtian 
churches; Chriſt Church was formed into a 


cathedral; and this monk whom Gregory had 


inveſted with full ſpiritual power over all the 
Britiſh and Saxon clergy, aſſumed the title of 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Upon his arrival in 
Britain, Auguſtin found the Chriſtians of Britain 
attached to the tradition of the Eaſtern Churches 
reſpecting the time of celebrating Eaſter, and 
differing alſo from the practices of the Chureh 
of Rome in the performance of ſome. haptiſmal 
rites. This variation was warmly and haughtily 
condemned by the arrogant monk; but. he found 
not in the Britiſh clergy a mean and daſtardly 
ſubmiſſion to his imperious decrees. They re- 
fuſed even. to acknowledge him as their arch- 
biſhop, and would not be prevailed upon to ex- 
change their ancient ceremonies. During ſix 
hundred years the Britannic Church never ae- 
knowledged any ſubjection to the power of the 
Romiſh prelates; and, for ſeveral ages after the 

miſſion of Auguſtin, were fo far from con- 
forming to the practices of that Church, reſpecting 
the paſchal controverſy, that they obſerved Eaſter 
on a different day *. The arrogance of Auguſtin 
extended to a {till greater length; he attempted 


to invade the rights of the Britiſh metropolitans, 
who boldly reſiſted this uſurper. A charge of a 


{till more important nature has: been exhibited 


againſt this unworthy apoſtle, who is ſtrongly 


ſuſpected of having excited the Saxons, the fierce - 


* Bingham, book ix. c. 1. 
"0 - and 


and nn enemies 10 the has; whoſe 
country they had ſubdued, to fall upon the 


'\ Britons, and to maſlacre twelve hundred monks* 
of Bangor+. 


The profeſſed: cbnverts be to Chriſtianity bias 


this century were extremely numerous. Many 
of the Saracens, under the command of Almun- 
dar, aſſerted their belief of the doctrines of 
the goſpel, which were preached with preſent 

but not very permanent ſucceſs to the bar ba- 
rians who inhabited the banks of the Euxine 
and Caſpian ſeas. Chriſtianity, after many ſtrug· 


gles with Judaiſm, was alſo eſtabliſhed in Abyſ- 


ſinia. Converſions however, which were effected 


by ſuch men as Auguſtin, were likely to pro- 


duce few of the genuine effects of Chriſtia- 
nity. It is indeed a painful conſideration, that, 
amongſt the numbers who profeſſed. a belief in 
hte truths of the goſpel during this century, 
this effect was generally produced from motives 
rather of policy than religion. In; theſe, little 


more was neceſſary than a verbal profeſſion of 


faith in Chriſt, and the performance of certain 
preſcribed rites 50 ceremonial A 


5 


: 85 i i. p. 79. 


— 


+ At a period long previous to > this, a "monaltery had 


been erefted at Bangor, which became fo conſiderable 


that the members belonging to it being divided into ſever 
parts, each diviſion had a rector, and no 4efs than thre: 
hundred perſons, who ſubſiſted by the labour of their own 


hands. Monachiſm is believed to have been introduced 


into Britain, N at the beginning of the fifth 


dentury. Bing vii. c. 1. 
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Foils: of detain Elefims af the Clergy—Biſbop 
of Rome appointed. by the Gothic Princes— 
Different Modes of appointing to Clerical Offices 
in different Countries In France In Spain 
Increaſe of Sußerſtition— Donations to Monaſ- 
teries, Gc. to obtain the Interceſſion of the 
Saints—Riches of the Ghurch of Rome—Pur- 

atory——Piftures and Images venerated — In- 
creaſing Reſpect for the Virgin Mary — Celibacy 
of the Clergy much inſiſted on — Abſurdities 
concerning Marriage—Spiritual Kindred — 

Flagellation inflifted in certain Female Convents 

.  — St, Benedict and his Order Pillar Mon 
Simeon Stylites, jun.—Introduced into the Weſt 

 —Convents afford a Refuge for Literature— 

Conformity of Liturgies to thoſe of the Metro- 
politan Churches — Roman Miſſal compoſed by 
Gregory. the Great — Increaſed Veneration for. 
the Sacramental Elements — Holy Water — Ton- 

fure of Prieſts —Gontroverſy concerning the 
Form of the Tonſure Incredible Abſurdities re. 
Hecting Relict-—Fetival of the FEI. 


HE Form of - church government. which: 
had been eftabliſhed during the two pre- 
ceding centuries, received, in this, little or no 
alteration. By the laws of Juſtinian, the inferior 
ranks of the Po were totally excluded from 
| "on 
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any ſhare in the appointment of their miniſters, 
the choice of whom was reſtricted to the opti- 
mates, or ſuperior orders, and to the clergy®, 
The power, indeed, originally exerciſed by the 
people, appears never to have ſo univerſally ob. 
tained, that on certain occaſions it could not be 
reſtrained or varied according to different ſitua- 
tions and circumſtances}, Whilſt it- continued 
to be exerciſed, it was frequently ſo groſsly ab · 
uſed, and produced ſuch diſturbances in the 
Church, as to afford a very reaſonable pretext for 
withdrawing it. The evils of a popular election 
were, as was formerly ſtated, prevented at Rome, 
after Italy was ſubjugated by the Gothic princes, 
Who themſelves appointed the biſhop. In the 
different kingdoms of the Weſtern Empire dif- 
ferent modes were adopted in the appointments 
to clerical offices. A euſſom prevailed in France 
for the monarch to diſpo'e of eccleſiaſtical ap- 
pointments by ſalet. In Spain a new regulation 
for this effect was paſſed in the council of Barce- 
lona, in the year 599, which ordained that, when 
a biſhopric was vacant, two. or three candidates 
ſhould be choſen, and elected by the conſent of 
the clergy and people, who ſhould: formally pre- 
fent them to the metropolitan and his aſſiſtant 
biſhops. This aſſembly, having previouſly faſted, 
was to caſt lots for the candidates, leaving the. 
determination to Chriſt the Lordh. Thele re- 
gulations were far from being favourable to the 
intereſts of literature, or even of virtue. The. 
Gothic princes appeared indeed deſirous to no- 
. ® Juſtin, Novel. cxxiii. c. 1. f Fleury, 354. 
I Bingham, Ecc. Antiq. b. iv. 5 Bingham, b. iv. c. 1. 
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minate the worthieſt candidate to the Roman 
ſee; but they were indifferent judges of learn 
ing, and not very likely to eſteem in others 
thoſe qualities which they did not poſſeſs them · 
ſelves, and of which they could ſearcely conceive 
the neceſſity. The fale of benefices was fall 
more pernicious; and the method of chuſing a 
ſpiritual guide by lot, even if * condutled, 
was replete with abſurdity. 

More firmly rooted each ſucceeding year, the 
noxious plants of ſuperſtition continued to throw 
out a number of ſtrong and vigorous branches, 
which were carefully encouraged and cultivated; 
They were indeed an unfailing ſource of profit 


to the corrupt miniſters of the Church. The 
people were inſtructed that, by their liberality 


to the clergy or to the monaſtery, they conelliated 
the favour of heaven, and obtained the inter- 
ceſſion of departed ſaints. Some of the churches 


Were poſſeſſed of very con ſiderable eſtates; but 


that of Rome, according to Fheodorus Lector, in 
the year 520, choſe not to keep any immoveable 
poſſeſſions; and, if it was preſented with ſuch; 
immediately ſold them, and the purchaſe money 
was divided into three parts, one of which was 
appropriated to the uſe of the Church, the ſe- 
cond to the biſhop, and the third in appointed 
portions to the inferior clergy, Where the 
revenues were thus divided, the power of the 
biſhop muſt have been very conſiderable. - Se- 
veral councils indeed appointed perſons to be 
aſſociate& with. him in the diſtribution of eccle· 
ſiaſtical property; but even then the ſhare which 
was alloted for the exigencies of the Church 
would be diſtributed —— by his 
an 
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parded as the promoter, nat che iuſkmtor, of ihe. 


doctriue.? Various have been the opinions” re- 


ſpect ing the ſent of purgatory. Voleanos, or the 


acean, the torments of conflicting elements, or the 
violent convulſions of hope and fear, have by the 
profound explorers of divine truth been at dif- 
ferent times aſſigned to the departed ſoul of man; 

and the miniſters who inflict- puniſhment, have. 
by ſome been believed to be angels, and by 


others demons. The wonderſul efficacy of pic- 
tures and relies was loudly inſiſted upon ; and 
the utmoſt reverence inculcated for the Virgin 


Mary, around whoſe head new honours" were 
perpetually gathering. In the reign-ot Juſtinan- 
it became common to join the Virgin Mary and 
the archangels Michael and Gabriel in ſolemn. 
oaths. The eſteem for 'celibacy ſo much in- 
creaſed, that though the Arian clergy of the 


Weſtern parts of the Empire were in general 
married, the Latin biſhops: of the Catholic. _ 
Church extended. in ſome — the obligation 


of celibacy to ſub-deacons. Theſe regulations 
made it neceſſary to renew or enforce with vi- 

gour thoſe laws which prohibited the clergy 
from entertaining in their houſes. any female, 
who came not within the degrees of near conſan- 
guinity, From impoſing reſtraints upon the 
marriages of the clergy, ſome marriages, which 
had hitherto been regarded as lawful, were diſ- 
couraged and interdicted amongſt the laity. In 


the reign of Juſtinian, in certain degrees of ſpi- 


Titual relationſhip, perſons were prohibited from 
contracting marriages with eachother, particular - 
ly in that between a god- father and god- daughter, 
which was ſuppoſed to unite their ſouls in a 
| diving 
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divine manner, and to induce: a: paternal affe · 
tion. Succeeding councils ad vanced upon theſe 


doctrines; and the canon law extended the re- 


lationſnip to the baptizer and baptized, the ca- 
techiſt and catechumen, and ingenioutly diſco- 
vered ſeveral degrees of ſpiritual kindred. 
The primitive doctrines of the goſpel were ſo 
entirely obſcured by ſuperſtition, and ſo imper- 


fectly underſtood, that great numbers began to 


conceive that the profeſſion of religion was all 
that was neceſſary for acceptance with God, 
provided they were enrolled amongſt the facred 
numbers who ſought to procure heaven by the 
_ neglect of their duties on earth, or believed they 
performed a full expiation for the moſt atro- 
cious offences by the inflition of voluntary per- 
ſonal puniſhment, or the inſtitution of novel rites - 
or additional pomp in the worſhip of the mo- 
maſtery, Early in this century, Sigiſmund; king 
of Burgundy, who at the inſtigation of his 


werner had cruelly murdered his own ſon, at- 


tempted to appeaſe the vengeance of the Supreme 
Being, by liberal donations to the monaſtery of 
St. Maurice, in Vallais (which he had founded in 
honour of the celebrated but fabulous Thebean 
Legion), by the inſtitution of a full chorus of 
perpetual pſalmody, and by an aſſiduous practice 


ol the moſt auſtere devotionsof the monks. Several | 


new orders were inſtituted, and exact rules pre. 
ſcribed for their conduct. Cæſarius, biſhop of 


Arles, founded in the year 507 a monaſtery for 


women, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf amongſt the 
number of thoſe' who compoſed regulations for 
the monaſtic life. In theſe the offending nun, 
who was inſenſible to the milder puniſnments of 
4 _ . repri- 
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cepritands, or a ſeparation from the ſocial and 

religious exerciſes of the ſociety, was condemned 

to the ſevere diſcipline of flagellation, 'in which 

however the paviſhment was wee Tonne 
to thirty-nine ſtripes. 

Benedict, the founder of an order which 
through ſucceſſive ages is ſtill A by his 
name, was a monk of Sublaquam, in the dioceſe 
of Tyber, where he erected in the adjacent wil-. 
derneſs twelve monaſteries, each containing twelve 
monks z one of which, from a variety of cauſes, 
increaſed ſo much in ſplendour and reputation, 
as to be not only exempted from epiſcopal po. 
er, but to hold fourteen villages under its peculiar 
jurildiction. The rules preſeribed by this monk, 
for the regulation of his diſciples, were milder 
with reſpect to diſcipline, and more reaſonable 
in their tendency, than thoſe of any of his pre- 
deceſſors; and his order acquired a degree of re- 
putation o favourable to its increaſe, that it 
nearly abforbed all the other monaſtic inſtitu- 
tions of the Weſtern Empire. Some of them 
indeed were diſtinguiſhed by the different appel - 
lations of Ciſtercians, Grandimontenſes, and ſe- 
veral others; but twenty-three monaſtic orders 
have been truced to this fource. From the new 
ly peopled wilderneſs of Sublaquam, Benedict 
departed to Mount Caſſin, where he employed 
his time in the arrangement and perfecting of 
his rules, and where he died about the year 545. 

To expatiate upon the extravagances and ab- 
ſurdities practiſed by the different orders of 
monks, either in the gloomy cloiſters of their 
convents, or in their dreary retreats in the de- 
ſerts; or to recount the artifices practiſed by 


$ them 


— 


torted from their followers a en obligation 
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them ig -theit: FI SERORIC SE the world; would | 
"afford/a detail little edifying or agreeable. Pil. 
lar monkery continued to ſeduce its votaries, not 
only in the eaſt, Where Simeon Stylites, junior, 
in imitation 1 his fanatical predeceſſor, lived 
ſixty eight years upon different pillars}; but it x- 
tended to the welt; Which in general appears to 


have been more diſtinguiſhed by the knavery 


than the fanaticiſm of its monaſtiè diſciples. 
; Volblaic,. however, a monk of Lombardy; af- 
cended a pillar at Treves, where he piouſly en- 

dured the inclemencies of the winter; and with 


apparent reluctance obeyed the commands of the 


biſhops, who' repreſented to him that the cod 

climate of Germany was not calculated for theſe 
pious exertions. A number of the auſtere peni- 
tents, whoſe madneſs had probably occaſioned . 
their ſeverities, and | whoſe: fanaticiim in return 


heightened their mental imbecillity, obtained a 


ſafe retreat from the world, in an hoſpital eſta - 
bliſhed, in the neighbourhood of Jerulalety for 
the reception of thoſe monks, who in raſhly at- 
tempting to purſue the lives of hermits, had 
ſuſtained a deprivation of reaſon, which. thay) val : 
| afterwards recovered ©, f 

Degraded by ſu perſlition aud janorance as. 
the cloiſtered retreats certainly were, they how- 


ever became almoſt the only refuge to which 


learning and philoſophy could retire from the 
tumults of war and the deſolations of barba- 


riſm. The founders of many orders had ex · 


5 The loſs, fays* Pr. 7 ortin, is is. not to be queſtioned, : 
: the recovery is more quelhonadie, | . 
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to NY's" 4 certain poration of their time i in the 
daily ſtudy of thoſe treatiſes of celeſtial wiſdom 
which were depoſited in the rich mines of an- 
cient theology 4 An accumulation of abſurdity 
would, in an ignorant age, be neceſſarily admit- 
ted at the fame time: but this obligation otca- 
ſioned the reception ot a fund of geũuine know- 
ledge into theſe gloomy repoſitories; and perhaps 
prevented the very faculty of interchaoging' our - 
ideas by writing, or of increaſing our ſtores of 
knowledge by the peruſal of books, from own 
once more ſunk in-oblivion. 

That a zeal, for diſcipline was not totally extih- 
guiſhed. amongſt all the members of the Chriſtian 
Church, appears from the frequency of particular 
councils for its enforcement during this century. 
The various abuſes they endeavoured to rectify, and 
the reſtraints they attempred to impoſe, would, if 


no other monument exiſted, convince us that ere wy 


were fewcrimes of which a miniſter of religion 
might not be ſuppoſed to be guilty. The arro- 
_ ganceand profligacy of the clergy has been already 
obſerved; their hoſpitality may in ſome degree 
be conceived by a canon of the council of Ma- 
gon, in the year 58 5, which enacts that 298 
ſhall not keep maſtiffs to worry beggars“ 
wards the cloſe of the preceding, or the den 
mencement of the ſixth century, the biſfiops, 
who had hitherto exerciſed the power of fotming 
their own liturgies, agreed to conform to that of 
the Metropolitan church. The national litur- 
gies in the weſtern empire commented r its 
being divided into different kingdoms. theſe 
liturgies different creeds were uſed, 1 in 
| expreſſion, * agreeing in dor, previous 
to 


22 Creeds introduced i into public Werſbip t ENT. 6. 


to the formation of that Nicene 8 Creeds 
were not, for a conſiderable time, introduced into 
che daily worſhip of the church. In the year 
515, Timothy, the ſucceſſor of Macedonius, 


biſhop of Conſtantinople, to demonſtrate his 


deteſtation to his predeceſſor, whom he conſi - 
dered as an enemy to the Nicene faith, com- 
manded the Nicene creed to be repeated every 


time divine ſervice was performed in the church. 


Previous to this time, it had only been recited 
on Maunday Thurſday, when the biſhop. cate- 

chized thoſe who were to be baptized at Eaſter; 
Ind was repeated at Antioch whenever the fa- 
© crament was adminiſtered. Gregory the Great 
compoſed the Roman maſs, or miſſal, diſtinguiſhed 
by his name, which at firſt was intended for the 
particular uſe of the Romiſh church, but was 


afterwards enlarged, improved, and admitted 


into other churches. Superſtitious practices had 
erept even into the performance of the common 
devotions of the church: and it was ordered by 
Vigilius, that thoſe, who celebrated maſs, ſhould 
always direct their faces towards the eaſt. 


The rite of baptiſm does not appear to bare 
been adminiſtered with any variations from the 
korms of the preceding century; but material 


alterations in the celebration of the Lord's Supper 
took place during the pontificate of Gregory the 
Great, who introduced a number of ceremonies 
into almoſt every part of religious worſhip. 
Frequeney of communion, from the ſuperſtitious 
opinions which prevailed reſpecting this rite, 


had abated by degrees: it appeared, indeed, in 
ſome places, in danger of being wholly laid 


aſide. In a council at A in the year Sete 
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the laity were commanded; to communicate three. | 


times annually, on the three great feſtivals of 
Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Chriſtmas. A reve-. 
rence for the ſacramental elements was ſtrongly 
inſiſted upon by the clergy ; and as it was cuſto- 


mary to conſecrate a larger portion than was im- 
mediately neceſſary for the communicants, in or- 


der chat it might be in readineſs to be diſtributed 
to the ſick, it was in the year 567 enacted in 
the council at Tours, that it ſhould no longer 


be depoſited in a cheſt, but upon the altar, to 


excite the devotion of the people. The holy 
water, or a mixture of ſalt and water which was 
made uſe of for ſprinkling thoſe who entered 


into or departed} from the church, is firſt men- 
tioned in an edict of Vigilius, in the year 538, 
but was probably introduced anterior to that 


period*. The tonſure of the prieſts, amongſt 
other ceremonial obſervances, was very generally 


enforced in this century, and became indeed an 


eſſential part of the ordination of the clergy. 
This practice occaſioned in the Church nearly 


as violent diſputes as thoſe concerning the cele - 


bration of Eaſter. The queſtion agitated was, 
whether the hair of the prieſts and monks ſhould 


be ſhaven on the fore- part of the head, from ear 


to ear, in the form of a ſemicircle; or on the top 
of the head, in the form gf a circle, as an em- 


This cuſtom is evidently derived from the luſtral 
water of the Pagans, and was condemned as impious and 
deteſtable by the early fathers. Julian; witha view of per- 
plexing the Chriſtians, ordered it to be ſprinkled upon 
the meat in the public markets, in order to compel them 


either to eat what they regarded as polluted, or to ſuffer 


from the rejection. 1 
| | dlem 
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blem of the crown of thorns worn by Jeſus . ti 
Chriſt. The ſects uſually ſhaved according to diſtri] 
the former, and the Romiſh miſſionaries confor. touch 
mably to the latter practice; but the time When Br an 
the cuſtom was introduced is pnknown.” The derfu 
early fathers of the church had endeavoured, mes 
by their exhortations, to prevent the extremes cles. 
of cutting the hair like the prieſts of Iſis and doub 


Serapis, and that of wearing long hair in imita - mY 
tion of the ſuxurious manners of the Barbarian 
---ſoldiery. "Their followers had, however, in this, 
as in many other inſtances, no reluctance to the 
imitation of foreign ſuperſtition ; and that mark 
which once diſtinguiſhed the prieſts of the 
Egyptian deities, has ſince that period marked 
the heads of Chriſtian prelates, and has obtained 
the name of the Roman Tonſure. | 1 


Every ſuperſtitious practice of this period met 
with a ſteady and zealous patron in Gregory the 
Great, who encouraged the uſe of pictures and 
images in churches, and ſtrongly inſiſted upon the 
efficacy of relics. Gregory refuſed, however, 
'to tranſport any part of the body of St. Paul 
to Conſtantinople, ſince he aſſerted that this 
ſacred relic was endued with powers ſo formida- 


ſilver. 
metal 
comp 
inſcri 
made 
him t 
be pr 


ble, that the temerity of thoſe who dared to 1 
approach it was puniſhed by their being ſeized "the 
«with terror, or perhaps viſited with a frighful The! 


apparition. He graciouſly fent to the Emprels, 


1 ſtant! 
. *who had preferred this requeſt, a portion of the "IN 


taper 

filings of St. Paul's chain, to place in the church 9 
then building at Conſtantinople in honour of fein 
that apoſtle. The ingenuity of the relic-mon- was 
gers favoured them with a happy device for WW that. 

- multiplying the virtues of relics; without a mul- Vo 


tiplication 


the feaſt of the Putification of the bleſſed Virgin. 


cage of het relics thenaſelves; 
diſtributing the pious - temains of * — k 


touched the body with a piece of! cloth, called 


Brandeum, which immediately received the won - 
derful po-Wẽmm of healing Alea, and even ſome- 
times of wor! ing. ill more extraordinary. mira - 
cles. Some impious Grech, having dared ta 
doubt of the efficacy of ſuch relics, were con- 

vinced of their infidelity by Leo biſhop... of 


Rome, who took a pair of ſciſſars and cut the 


ſacred cloth, from Which drops of blood are ſaid | 
to have immediately. guſhed out. $64 2 
As pomp and ſplendour. were. affected. in 1 * 
performance of every religious rite, the churches 
vied with each other in-magnificence, A curious 
altar was preſented to the church of St. Sophia, 
by Juſtinian and Theodora, compoſed of every. 
material which could be procured. Gold and 
ſilver, every. kind of precious ſtone, wood, and 


metals, were blended together; and the table 
| compoſed of this maſs, was adorned wh an 


inſcription, in which the royal donors ſolemnly: 
made an offering of it to Chriſt, and . 
him that they, together with the Empire, 1 2 5 
be preſerved in the orthodox faith. Many: tel- 
tivals were during this century introduced into 
the Church, the moſt conſiderable of which was 


The Lupercalia, or feaſt of Pan, which was con- 
ſtantly celebrated by the Pagans, with burning 
tapers, was ſucceeded by the Chriſhan feſtival 
of the Purification. Like its predeceſſor, . this 
feaſt was ſolemnized with a blaze of tapers ; and 
was called Candlemas, from the lights uſed” on. 
that occaſion. The day of conſecrating a church, 
VoL. I. Be + was 


* 5 * 


as Alſo in many places oerred a as an anner 
ſary feſlival*.: l | 


* The Ware or akland w were „ on che anal 
- feaſt of the dedication, to erect booths around the church, 
and to entertain themſelves with feaſting, inſtead of their | 
- antient heathen ſacrifices. This . Was in N * | 
| FF 1 N of Walen | 
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Decay , ſev ne 8 be- eee -A AG. | 
cetæ — Severians — Agnoetes — T heodofians— 


Tre Oy Se eee 9 


ATION AL wars for the extenſion E 

dominion, and continual attempts to en- 
force obedience to ſpiritual authority, were eir- 
cumſtances little favourable to the tranquillity of 


the Chriſtians, during the ſixth century. Fewer 


| ſets, however, aroſe during this, than at any pre- 


ceding period; and ſome of thoſe diviſions which 


had moſt fucceſsfully aſſailed the peace of the 
| Chriſtian world, were nearly terminated. DG. 
natiſm breathed her expiring ſighs; and the doc- 5 
trines of Arius, which were ſo extenſively embrac- 


ed, were forſaken by an infinite number of thoſe⸗ 
by whom they were profeſſed, and have ever ſince 


been confined to a very inconſiderable number 


of Chriſtians Eutychianiſm, favoured: by the 
imperial ſmiles, was howeyer revived from the 
languor and oblivion into which it was viſibly 
linking. But it owed {till more to the conduct 


of Jacob Baradzus, By his a@ivity and elo. 


quence this drooping ſe& was reſtored to life 


and vigour ; its votaries were numberleſs; its 


different factions were reconciled; and its credit 
and authority were extended through Egypt, 
Abyſſinia, Meſopotamin, and Armenia. The 
NS; _ newly | 
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new chief, they are ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the ap- fe 

pellation af Jacobites ; and to this day conſti- th 

tute. the bulk of thoſe Chriſtians who reſide of 

| within the juriſdiction of the _— of Antioch. to 
1 and Alexandria. CT 
: The doctrine concerning the incorruptibility th 
| 5 4 the body of Chriſt, though eſpouſed by the de 
1: Emperor, was ſteadily oppoſed: by. the orthodax  - de 
party, who. beſtowed upon their adverſaries the ſe; 

names of Apthartodocetz, Phantaſiaſts, and jo 

Manicheans, from ſome real or fanciful reſem G 

blance to that ſect. Amongſt the moſt zealous ſec 

of theſe defenders of the Sith, was Severus, Ja 

biſhop of Antioch, who aſſerted the corrupti- th 

bility of the body of Chriſt. The adherents of inl 

Severus were, in conſequence of this opinion, an 


ſtyled Corrupticolæ, Phthartolatres, and Severians. 
Themiſtius, a deacon, and one of the Severian 
ſect, purſuing till further theſe frivolous ſpecu- 
lations, aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt, as man, might 
be ignorant of certain things. They who adopted 
this ſentiment were diſtinguiſned by the name 

of Agnoetes, or by that of their leader. The 
Joftrines of Themiſtius were: oppoſed by the 
Theodoſians, the followers of the de i 

triarch of Alexandria. 

The Eutychian controverſy od hed, 3 
the cloſe of this century, a new ſect, called the 
Tritheifts. This ſect, which taught that the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, were three coequal, 
diſtinét beings, who partook of one common 
undivided nature, divided ; into the Philoponiſts, 
and Cononites, according to the names of their 

8 Og leaders; who * in the dan: 


% 
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of the three perſons in the Godhead, but . 

fered in ſome opinions concerning the reſurree- 

x tion of the body. Peter Damian, the patriarch 
of Alexandria, in attacking their errors, proceeded 


— 
— 


bt too far on the other ſide, and incurred the charge 
of Sabellianiſm. The Damianiſts diſtinguiſhed 

the divine effence from the three perſons, and 

I denied that each perſon was God, when conſi- 

7 dered abſtractedly from the other: two; but af- 

. ſerted that there was a common divinity, by the 

| joint participation of which each - perſon was 

* God. The Tritheiſts, together with the other 

"= ſects of the Eutychians, fell into that of the 

yi Jacobites, a denomination which is common to- 

— them all; although ſome, from the countries they 
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er LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN In Tae 


"SIXTH CE NTUR Y. 


e the Portion only o 
Genius Ruin 
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Writers appropriate the Rewards which ought to 
of uſefil Learning, and true 


Platoniſm—fucceeded by the 


£879 wr, nat; of Ar nl Bere 


2 Scynthopolis 


Leontius 


Neapolis——Tfidore of Scuill.— ohn 
W e of Mytilene— 


 Facundus—Fulgentius — Maxontius — Eulogius 


= Theodore — Caſſiodorus — Baſiljo 


Cilicia 
Euagrius— Gregory of Tours Gilda. Pro- 
gf, mate — Agathias — Fortunatus — Arator — 
rantius — Columbanus — Fuſtus — Avitur— 
Primaſius Victor of Capua— Procopius of 
 Gaza—Caffidorus—Gregory the Grea. . 
tinian.— Tribonian -Code, Pandetts, 


Hilutes of Putin. 


F. in traverſi ing the PV THOR and gloomy! ts 
of ſuperſtition and ignorance, which diſtin- 


ee this century, we take only a curſory view 


of ſurrounding objects, we ſhall 


probably be 


excuſed by our fellow-travellers, who will 


find few refreſhing and cultivated ſhades to in- 


vite their ſtay, few blooming and elegant pro- 


ductions to arreſt their attention. The dreary | 
night of ignorance began to gloom; and the road 


| N through Ann and inextricable laby- 5 


The 


* 


to truth, no longer pleaſant and cheerful, was 


and In- 


4 


cur. 6. Dirazoment of Bumi. af” 


The intereſts of real learning and philoſophyate | 
ſo neceſſarily connected with truth, that, in an 
age when duplicity and falſehood were fo gene- 
rally employed in the propagation of all opinions, 
we cannot be ſurpriſed to obſerve the dominion 
of real ſcience nearly deſtroyed. The liberal 
rewards and honours which were offered by the 
- emperors for the encouragement of learning, were - 


counteracted by their attachment to theological = 


diſputation, which naturally contracts the facul- 
ties of the human mind. Thoſe bounties which 
ſhould have been directed to the reward of in- 
genious exertions, were conferred upon the ſub- 


tle diſputant, and the nice inveſtigator of abſurd 
and unmeaning terms: Nor were the ſchools 


erected under the juriſdiction of cathedrals & and 
monaſteries calculated for inculcating and diſſe- 
minating knowledge; fince their unſkilfal and iNt- - 
terate teachers conſidered philoſophy and litera- 
ture as not only unneceſſary, but pernicioug. 
The later Platoniſm, or that compound af 
Pythagorean, Platonic, and Chaldaic principles, 
which had been ſo popular amongſt the Pagan 
philoſophers, received a ſevere blow from the 


exertions of Juſtinian againſt Paganiſm, and his 


impoſition of perpetual ſllence upon the Athe- 
nian ſchools. © Seven philoſophical teachers of 
the Grecian ſuperſtition, with grief and indig- 
nation, agreed to depart from the Empire, and 3 


to ſeek in a- foreign land the freedom which was . 


— L 4 > 


© The Laine ochun uſed the names of Sedes en PE 


Cathedra for the-biſhop's:throne; whence are derived our 
Engliſh words See. and Cathedral, which. are appro- 
_ priated to a church where a biſhop s throne" is hed. 


Bingham, b. viii, c, 6. | 1 
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ended the long ljſt of Grecian philo 


5 . 


| denied in their native country . had, hpard, 
and chey.credulouſly believed, that the republic 
of Plato was realized in the deſpotic government 
of erke, 

"miſtake. 
-, moſt ſavage diſpoſitions under the diſguiſe of 
philoſophy; and they were extremely ſcandalized 
by the licentious practices of an caſtern. pation, 


0 different from the Chriſtians, whoſe doctiives 
they affected to deſpiſe, but whoſe precepts they 
could not but approve. 
tate retreat, but they returned not to their former 
reputation; their numbers had declined, and 
their followers diſappeared: They terminated 


their lives. in peaceand obſcurity ; and with them 
| —— To 
this ſublime and ingenious, but in many reſpects 
© fanciful ſyſtem, that of Ariſtotle ſoon ſucceeded, 
which was introduced into the theological diſ- 
putes; and, like its precurſor, ſerved to confound 


and perplex the reaſonings of the Chrifiian : 


World: 

'Boethius, a ſenator of Rome aud an 1 
4 that wiſdom which illuminated ancient Greece, 
was the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſon who introduced 


the Ariſtotelian philoſophy into the explanation 
of the doctrines of Chriſt. The abilities of 


Boethius gave celebrity to every opinion he 


embraced; and few were diſpoſed to diſſent from 


the ſentiments of the firſt philoſopher, orator, 
and theologian of the ſixth century. His mil- 


fortunes were not leſs remarkable than his literary 


abilities. Born to the poſſeſſion of an ample 
fortune, and deſcended from one of the noblelt 


families at Rome, Boethius proſecuted, in LE : 


; but. they were ſoon convinced of their 
The monarch Choſroes. concealed the 


They made à pregipi · 


CENT. 6: * vation of hani. 273 : 


and independence, most abſtruſe or the * ; 


elegant ſtudies, and adorned all the duties of 


public and private life by his ſtrict regard to 


juſtice ; his eloquence, which was always exerted 


in the cauſe of humanity and innocence; and by, 
his liberality to the diſtreſſed. Such conſpicuous : 
merit was felt and rewarded by the diſcerning 
Theodoric, who honoured this illuſtrious fe- 
nator with the titles of Conſal, and Maſter of the - 
Offices; and afterwards gratified his paternal am- 


bition, by creating his two ſons conſuls at the 


lame time, and at an early age. © Proſperous in 
his fame and fortunes, in his public honours and 


private alliances, in the cultivation of ſcience and 


the conſciouſneſs of virtue, Boethius might have 


been ſtyled happy, if that precarious epither 
could be ſafely applied before the laſt. term of 


the life of man. 
18 philoſopher, liberal of his wealth and par- 
Gmonious of his time, might be inſenſible to the 


common allurements of ambition, the thirſt of 


gold and employment: and ſome credit may 
be due to the aſſeveration of Boethius, that he 


* 


had reluctantly obeyed the divine Plato, who 


enjoins every virtuous citizen to reſcue the ſtate 
from the uſurpation of vice and ignorance. For 
the integrity of his public conduèt he appeals to 
the memory of his country. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved, the diſtreſs of the pro- 


vincials, whoſe fortunes were exhauſted by pub» 
lic and private rapine; and Boethius alone had 


courage to oppoſe the tyranny of the Barba - 
rians, elated by conqueſt, excited by avarice, and, 
as he complains, encouraged by impunity. In 
thele honourable conteſts, his ſ pirit ſoared above 


Ns: 5 the 


\ 


9 


27 1 Decline and Pall.” " (env. : 6. 


el 

the colifideration 1 Kanter, 44 portaigh of pru- re 

dence. The diſciple of Plato might exaggerate Re 

1. "the Vinfirmities of nature, and the imperfectious Pre 
e ſociety; and the mildeſt form of a Gothic of 
kingdom, even the weight of allegiance and gra- col 

titude, muſt be inſupportable to the free ſpirit - at 

of a Roman patriot. But the favour and fide- CEC 

> lity of Boethius declined in juſt proportion with the 

the public happineſs; ; and an unworthy colleague C01 

Was impoſed, to divide and controul the power of 

bol the maſter of the offices. In the laſt gloomy of 
ſtceaſon of Theodoric, he indignantly felt that he att 

f Was a flaye; but as his maſter had only power mi 
| Over his life, bs: ſtood without arms and without the 
| Tear apaioſt the face of an angry Bapbarian, who Wil 
Y "had been provoked to believe that, the ſafety of not 
i the ſenate was incompatible with his own. The 
| ſenator Albinus was accuſed, and already con- ped 
1 victed, on the preſumption of hoping, as it Was of 
1 laid, the liberty of Rome. If Albinus be cri- - _G 
1 | aida ” exclaimed the orator, ** the ſenate and un 
. wyſelf are all guilty of the ſame crime. If we wh 
1 are innocent, Albinus is equally entitled to tbe bar 
fl protection of the laws.” Theſe laws might not tho 
1 have puniſhed the i mple and barren wiſh of an Inv 
P . unattainable bleſſing; but they would have [cet 
L, hen leſs indulgence to the raſh confeſſion of cor 
[| Boethius, that, had he known of a conſpiracy, tar 
W the tyrant never ſhould. The advocate of Al- lon 
1 binus was ſoon involved in the danger, and per- con 
$i] - haps the guilt, of his client; their ſigoarure | tun 
19 (Which they denied as a forgery) was affixed-to car 
q the original addreſs, inviting the Emperor to fati 

| deliver Italy from the Goths; and three wit- _ Joh. 

A .  neſles of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous hs 
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reputation atteſted the treaſonable deſigns of the 
Roman patrician. Yet his innocence' mult be 


preſumed, ſince he was deprived by Theodoric | 


of the means of juſtification; and rigorouſly * 
confined in the tower of Pavia, while the ſenate, - 
at the diſtance of five” hundred miles, pronoun 
ced a ſentence of confiſcation and death againſt 
the moſt illuſtrious of its members. At the 
command of the Barbarians, the occult ſcience 


4: 


of a philoſopher was ſtigmatized with the pames 


of. ſacrilege and magic. A devout and dutifut 
attachment to the ſenate was condemned as er- 
minal by the * trembling voices of the ſenators 


| themſelves ; and their ingratitude deſerved” the 


wiſh or prediction of Boethius, that, after him, 


none ſhould be found guilty of the ſame offence. 

% While Boethius, oppreſſed with fetters, ex- 
pected each moment the ſentence or the ſtroke 
of death, he compoſed in the tower of Pavia the 


5 Conſolation Pphiloſophy; a golden volume not 


unworthy of the leiſure of Plato or Tully, but 


22 
* 


which elaime incomparable merit from the bar- 


bariſm of the times, and the ſituation of the au- 


thor. The celeſtial guide whom he had ſo long 
inroked at Rome and at Athens, now conde- 
ſcended to illumine his dungeon, to revive his 


courage, and to pour ijito his wounds her falu- 
tary balm. She taught him to compare his 


long proſperity and his recent diſtreſs, and to 
conceive new hopes from the ineonſtaney of for- 
tune. Reaſon had informed him of the pre- 
carious condition of her gifts; experience had 
ſatisfied him of their real value; he had en- 


joyed them without guilt; he might reſign them | 


without a ſigh; and calmly: diſdain the impgtent 
malice of his enemies, who had left him happi- 


neſs, ſince they had left him virtue. Frem the 
os 4 85 carth, 


$7 7% 


2756. dad nu. x lerer. 
— Boethiug aſcended to heaven. in ſearch of 


fical labyrinth of chance and deſtiny, of pre- 


generouſly attempted: to reconcile the perfect 
attributes of the Deity, with the apparent dil- 
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Such topies of conſolation, ſo obvious, ſo vague, 

or ſo abſtruſe, are ineffectual to ſubdue the 
feelings of human nature. Vet the ſenſe of 
misfortune may be diverted by the labour of 
tought z and the ſage. who could artfully com- 
Bine in the ſame work the various riches Of phi - 
loſophy, poetry, and eloquence, muſt already 

have poſſeſſed the intrepid calmneſs which he 
affected to ſeek. Suſpenſe, the worſt. of evils, 

_ was at length determined by the miniſters: of 
__ death, who executed, and perhaps exceeded, the 
wo inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A ſtrong cord 
was-faſtened round the head of Boethius, and for- 


— 22 


23 9 


their ſockets ; and ſome merey may be diſco- 


1 to diffuſe a ray = knowledge over the darkeſt 
philoſopher. were tranſlated by. the molt glorious 
Fro of the Engliſh kings; and the third Emperor of 
the name of Otho removed to a more honours 


5 * Gibbons i. x 5 EY 


the SUPREME G00D; - explored the metaphy- 


ſeience and free-will, of time and eternity; and 


orders of his moral and :phyfical government. 


_ .Cibly tightened, till bis eyes almoſt ſtarted from 


vered in the milder torture of beating him with 
clubs till he expired. But his genius ſurvived, 


ages of the Latin world; the writings of the 


| able: tomb the bones of a, Catholic ſaint, Who, 
from his Arian perſecutors, had acquired the ha- 
nours of martyrdom, and the fame of miraeles k.“ 

The crimes committed by this illuſtrious ſe- 

Fa nator 3 tha: mo anh, df. r e ; 
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confined to the treaſonable wiſh of roſiaring. 1 
liberty of the people, and the power of the ſe- 
nate; Boethius had written in defence of the 


Catholic doctrine of the Trinity, and in his zesl 


tor religion, had attacked not only. the Neſto- 


riaus and Eutychians, but even Arianiſm itſelf, 
though profeſſed by Theodoric. A knowledge 
of all the arts and ſciences was diffuſed by the 
indefatigable pen of Boethius. In the celebrated 
work De Conjolatione Philoſophia, he has e- 
pauſted every topic. of conſolation which the phi- 


loſophy of the, Gtecian ſchools could ſuggeſt; 


but has entirely omitted the firmer ſupports 
which are afforded; by Chriſtianity under the af- 
flictions of the preſent ſtate. It has been conjec- 
tured, and probably the conjecture may be well 
founded, that Boethius intended to . der- 
fected his treatiſe by. the addition of à ſixth 
book, on the topic. of Chriſtian conſolations. As 
it is evidently. tranſmitted in an imperfect fate, 
it is not reafonable 10 ſuppoſe, from the omiſ- 
ſion, that Boethius was more ſenſible to the 
conſolations of a philoſopher than to thoſe of-a ' 
Chriſtian, or was a firmer believer in the doc 
trines of ſtoiciſm than in thoſe of the goſpel. 

The various controverſies which engaged the | 
attention of the Chriſtian world, produced a 
multitude of writers, more conſiderable indeed 


from their numbers than their abilities. The 


errors of the Pagans were attacked by Philo- 5 
une and thoſe of the Jews by Leontius f 
capolis, and Iſidore of Seville. The names | 


Anaſtaſius, John Scynthopolis, Leontius, Za - 
| chary of Mytilene, Faeund us, Fugen. Max- 
entius, 3 are diſtingul pet 


— 
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=_ the controveriiel: writers of this ls But dal 
_ the greater. part of them, in detailing their own for 
B88 perplexed opinions, were little calculated to con- Ju 
_ vert their readers; and muſt; by the ſubſtitution | the 
_ of rancour and vehemence in the place of argu- ace 
=_ ment and reaſon, hive induced diſguſt rather em 
=_ than cenviction, 29754 2 mi 
_ Like the cohtroverſidlifis the hiſtorical writers | he 
1.1 of this century are little diſtinguiſhed for their of 
— excellence. A collection of the hiſtories of So- ſe1 
| | "crates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, was compiled mi 
14 by Theodore, who continued the hiſtorical ac. A 
i F counts to the reign of the elder Juſtin. *A com- ha 
itt pilation of the ſame materials was made by h 
hl 1 Ciaſſiodorus, to which he added a ſhort chro- an 
4 nicle. Baſil of Cilicia wrote alſo an Eccle- cc 
14 ſiaſtical Hiſtory, which was continued by Eya- i: 
h grius, but greatly corrupted by fabulous accounts. ce 
The annals of France, by the famous Gregory tc 

of Tours, are written in a ſtyle utterly devoid of Ni 

ſimplicity. and elegance; and bis eight books of | tl 

the Lives of the Saints are replete with weakneſs, 3 

ſaperſtition, and credulity; nor do the incon- m 

ſiſtent accounts in the work, concerning the De- b 

Aruction of Britain, by our countryman Gildas, l: 

deſerve a much higher character. Thoſe hif- a 

torians who were the moſt deſerving of attention n 

were Procopius and Agathias, the former of t 

whom accompanied Beliſarius in the Italian and t 

African wars; and acquired ſo conſiderable a 0 

ſhare of reputation under ſucceſſive emperors, e 

that he was honoured with the office of Quzftor, 9 

and with the important ſtation of Prefect of ] 
Conſtantinople. He compoſed two books con- 1 

1 tte Perſian wary two books of the'Van® WW tt 


. _— 


dalle, ak 8 of the Gothic. In theſe per- 
formances, wherever he has occaſion to mention 
Juſtinian or Theodora, he always ſpeaks of 
them in the moſt honourable terms; and, in his 
account of the Edifices Fuſlinian, extols the _ 
emperor for his devotion and liberality, his 
mildneſs and magnificence, and the empreſs for 
her piety and zeal. But the external profeſſions 
of courtiers do not always accord with their real 
ſentiments; and Procopius, if he be, as there is 
much reaſon to believe, the author of the Secret 
Anecdotes, has more than unſaid every thing he 
had advanced in favour of his benefactors, and 
has left a perpetual record of their diſhonour, 
and of his own duplicity. The hiſtorical ac- 
counts of Procopius terminated in the twenty- 
ſixth year of the reign of Juſtinian; but were 
continued by Agathias, who publiſhed his Hiſ- 
tory in the year 593. Each of theſe writers 
has been charged with Paganiſm; and, however 
this accuſation may have been controverted in 
favour of the former, againſt the latter it re- 
mains in full force. If the charge againſt both 
be true, they are diſtinguiſhed by being the two | 
laſt Pagan hiſtorians who have written in Greek, 
and of whoſe works there are any conſiderable re- 
mains. Religious poetry was, during this cen- 
tury, cultivated for very different purpoſes: for 
that of giving popularity to the fabulous miracles 
of the ſaints ; and in the more laudable view of 
endeavouring to embelliſh the truths of the 
goſpel, © Fortunatus compoſed ig verſe the 
Life of St. Martin; and Arator made a poetical 
tranſlation of the Ads of the Apoſtles. Amongſt: 
the other e Poets of this WR | 
ron 


— 


cane Ge. 3 lerur- 6, 
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3 who wrote a Warning to che Paith- _ eali 

ful; and Columbanus, the diſciple of the Britiſh mee 

| -abbot Congal, whoſe ardent zeal for monachiſm 3 

vas attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that his follewers the 

were diſperſed ae Wann Gaul, . qui 

and: Switzerland. tio! 

Were we to judge of the enciioncd of. the pat 

commentators of this period by the number of ear 

their expoſitions, we ſhould form an exalted idea Ro 

of their value. But they were, with: few excep- and 

tions, an ill - diſciplined band, little calculated for vot 

the performance of important actions. Com: Wl 

mentaries upon Scripture were compoſed: by pat 

Juſtus, who wrote upon the Song of Solomon; gui 

by Avitus, upon the Apocalypſe; by Primaſius, Wit 

upon the Epiſtle to the Romans; "N= by Victor ſoo 

of Capua, who wrote the Harmony of the Goſ- me 

pels. The moſt diſtinguiſhed ex poſitors of the due 

fixth century, were, Procopius of Gaza, upon the 

the book. of Iſaiah; Caſſiodorus, who com- ſun 

mented upon the Pfalms, the Canticles, and other Pen 

parts of ſcripture; and Gregory the Great, 'who anc 

expounded the Book of Kings, and the Song of anc 

; Solomon. To the merit of being a firm con- of 
ſubſtantialiſt, Caſſioderus added thoſe virtues juſl 

Which recommended him to the moſt exalted: ſoli 
approbation of the Arian monarchs under whom wit 

he lived, who rewarded his diſtinguiſhed excel - Pel 

| _ lence by he gift of ſome of the moſt conſide - gui 
g rable offices in their diſpoſal. After the enjoy-- | int. 
[ ment of - ſeveral public honours, Caffiodorus,. 0 
1 at the advanced period of one hundred years, the 
N dloſcd his life in a monaſtery, where in tranquil - Jill; 
{Hl lity and retirement he had long employed him - vat 
1 uten in the purſuits of literature, which Were nel 


3. | enliv- 
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Gregory, whoſe. birth, rank, advancement of 


 enlivencd. by his knowledge of philoſophy-and 
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the Papal power, and whoſe literary abilities, ac- 


quired him, in this age of ignorance, the appella- 


tion of Great, was deſcended from an illuſtrious - 


patrician family. His rank and abilities, at a yery 
early age, procured him the office of Prefect of 
Rome; but he relinquiſhed, all the pleaſures 


and all the employments of a ſecular liſe, to de- 


vote himſelf te retirement, in one of the monaſ· 


teries which he had erected with his ample 
patrimony, His retreat was, however, diſtia- 


guiſhed by his talents, and by the circumſtances 


with which it was accompanied: and Gregory was 


ſoon ſummoned from his retirement by his appoiat- 
ment as Deacon of the Church; and his ſubſe- 


aduent office of Nuncio from the apoſtolic ſee to 


the Byzantine court. In this ſituation he boldly al- 
ſumed, in the name of St. Peter, a tone of inde- 


pendent dignity, which would have been criminal 
and dangerous in the moſt illuſtrious layman'z 


and was engaged in a diſpute with the patriarch 


of Conſtantinople, whether the bodies of the 
juſt, at the general reſurrection, ſhould be really 


ſolid, or thinner. than air. He. returned to Rome 
with increaſed reputation; and on the death of 


Pelagius II. for whoſe recovery he had diſtin- 


guilhed himſelf by the frequency of his publie 


interceſſions, he was dragged from the cloyſter 
to the, Papal throne, by the unanimous voice of 


the clergy, the ſenate, and the-people. - He re- 
ſiſted, however, or appeared to reſiſt, this ele- 
vation, and ſecretly conveyed himſelf to the 
neighbouring woads and mountains. This re- 


tirement 


W 
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ene e haps afford lars for the 
._ abatement of his dread of the pontifical dignity; 

or, as ſecurity naturally renders men fearleſs, he 
might become leſs cautious in concealing” bis 
retreat: however this may be, the abode of 
Gregory was diſcovered, as it was reported, by 

à celeſtial light; he was brought forth from his 
concealment, conſecrated, and inveſted with the 
foll poſſt ſſion of the Roman ſee. Tit this ſtation, 
which he enjoyed more than thirteen years, * 
'Iabours were invariably directed to what he con- 
ceived the benefit of religion, or to the aggrän- 
dizement of the church of Rome. His inordinate 
ambition he endeavoured to conceal, perhaps 
from himſelf, under a maſk of the oft profound 
humility ; and condemned in his rival, the pa. 
ttrfareh of Conſtantinople, the title of Vbiverfal 
Biſhop, which he was too haughty to concede, 
and too feeble to aſfume; and which he con- 
ttraſted and oppoſed by ſtyling himſelf Servus 
Servorum Dei, ſervant of the kink of God. 
Superſtition” received in Gregory a potent and 
zealous auxiliary ; his attachment to relics, to 
cbremonies, to the ſplendid variety and change 

of ſacerdõtal garments, and to the pomp of pub- 
lie worſhip, was extreme. Pill the laſt days 

of his life, he officiated in the canon of the 
mas, which continued above three hours, and 
Which was rendered more ſplendid by muſic, 
„ and by the introduction of folemn and pompous 
rites jn its celebration. The liberality and mo- 
deration of the Roman biſhop wefe very con- 
ſpicuous in his behaviour towards the Jews who 
reſided within the limits of his juriſdiction; but 

his 175 hatred was a exerted _ 

rit- 
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numerous publications of Gregory 
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Chriſtian: bel who dared to queſtion the ; 


validity of the doctrines of the Church. The 


ink him 
amongſt the moſt voluminous authors of the ſixth 


century: yet he decried human learning; and 
with ſome juſtice, perhaps, ſhewed his diſlike of 
thoſe who myſt have contemned him, by com- 
mitting the works of a number of claſſical wri- 
ters to the flames, amongſt which was the hif- 


torian Livy. He is charged with having ſtill 


further evinced his zeal againſt every ſpecies of 


Pagan excellence, by the demolition” of ſevetal 
valuable monuments of ancient magnificence; leſt 


thoſe who viſited Rome might be induced to 


pay more attention to triuwphal arches, and pro- 


fane productions, than to ſacred things. Gregory 
was a rigid diſciplinarian; and loudly inſiſted 
upon the perfect celibacy of the clergy, Which 
he took the utmoſt pains to aſcertain. The judg- 
ment he has ſhewn, i in ſome inſtances, in his li- 
terary performances, is debaſed by the moſt ex- 


ceſſive credulity and weakneſs ; and his Dialogues 
contain a (multitude of abſurd and ridiculous 


fables, which are digniſied by the names of Mira- | 


cles, and the Lives of the Saints; and confirmed 
by the credulity or prudence of this pious pre- 
hte, in order to advance the credit of his reli- 
gion. Poſterity has paid to the memory of 


Gregory a return of the ſame tribute which he 
_ liberally granted to the virtues of his own or the 


preceding generations; and, after his death, thoſe 
W which at all times have been 


freely beſtowed by the authority of the popes, 
were 0 to N the ro Hl Way wee | 
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is the laſt of that BY Whoſe name is; inſcribed 


| in ON nt of Saints. 


{t the patrons and ans] TY the- 


the emperor Juſtinian; to whom ſeveral literary 


performances, have been aſcribed. At a very 
_early period of his reign, this monarch projected 


a reſormation of the Roman juriſprudence; and, 


in conjunction with nine others of the moſt cele, 
brated [profeſſors o f the civil law, the learned 


Tribonian at length accompliſhed this arduous, 
but neceſſary taſk, which Taſtinian had preſeriv. 
ed. The new Code was perfected in fourteen 
months, and honoured by the name and ſignature 
of the Emperor. A more arduqus operation 


Mill remained; to extract the ſpirit of juriſpru- 


dence: from the deciſions and conjectures, the 
queſtions and. diſputes, of the Roman civilians, 
Seventeen lawyers, with Tribonian at their Head, 
compoſed from theſe materials the Pandects, 
which were accompliſhed in three years. To 


- theſe were added, by the command of the Em- 


peror, and the diligence of the imperial delegates, 
the Inſtitutes, which are divided into an elemen- 


tary treatiſe, compoſed in four books; and, like tie 


Code and Pandects, to which they were deſigned 
as an introduction, are honoured with the name 
of the Emperor. The Code made its. appear- 


ance in the year 528, and the Inftitutes 'in_ 
A. D. 533, a month previous to the publication 
of the Pandects, which had however been pre- 


viouſly compiled. In 534 the Emperor pub- 
liſhed a more accurate edition of the Code, which 


he enriched with ſeyeral of his ow laws, and 
forme deciſions in the moſt intricate and difficult. 


Point 


. 55 finjan's Code, Pains, | lexxx. 6. 1 


ring this century, muſt be enumerated 
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forma 


Juſtir 


made 
cuſto! 
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reign 
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points of 3 and gave to this per- 
formance the title of Worb. 1s s referipr of 
Juſtinian, dated in the year 541, no mention is 


made of the conſuls; and from this period the 


cuſtom of countiag years. from the conſulates, 


vhich had prevailed from the time of the Roman 


republic, entirely ceaſed; and the year of the 
reigning emperor Was introduced, and continued 
to be uſed: though, ſome years previous to this 
circumſtance, Dionyſius Exiguus, in his Cyclus 
Paſchalis, had ng the mode of computa- 


tion now generally ' uſed in the Chriſtian FRE 
from the birth of Chriſt. 
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GENERAL STATE OF THE CHURCH IN THT 
Ws CENTURY: „%% ts 9 4 
Raga of 0 in, Teri nd Maurice Pho- 
cas — Herachus — Monothelite Controverſy — 
Vain Attempts for reconciling Theological Dif- 
ferences —| oft ntime and Heracleon——Conflans 
Silence enjoined concerning Theological Spe- 
culations—Controverſhj continued, notwithſtand- 
ing the Imperial Edift — Perſecution of Pope 
Martin I.—Conſtantine Pogonatus—Sixth Ge- 
neral Council — eter the Monot he- 
lites— Attempt to raiſe a dead Man, as a Prog 
in favour of Monotheliſm— Roman Pontiffi— 
Bop face ITT. — Ag oh es Pope's Claim to In- 
| fe- e ee in the Weſt— Inflexible 
| Rancour of the Fews — Conqueſt of Feruſalem 
by Choſroes — Generoſity of eraclius — Jews 
baptized—Pe ee of the Fews in 90 — 
Laudable and tolerant No ty 5 the Spaniſh - 
: Clergy — Converſi on of Pagan tions — Ma- 
 homet — His Origin — Doctrine Flight — 
Aſſumption «of Regal and Sacerdotal Power — 
Conqueſis — Cauſes of his Succeſs — Deſtruc- - 
tion 'o: the e Library — Vices 9 2 the 
| ergy ; 
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Imperial interference occaſion any, alteration 
during the reign of the ambitious Phocas, the 
murderer and ſucceſſor of the. amiable and un- 
fortunate Maurice. On his acceffion. to the 
throne, he made a ſolemn promiſe to the By- 


zantine patriarch, to defend and to preſerve in- 


violate the orthodox faith of the Councils of, 


. 
4 pv . 
" 2 : 8 


ftance the perfidious prince Was firm to his en- 


gagement: nor did he concern himſelf more 
with the doctrines than with the practice of re- 


ligion. The enormities of his conduct ſoon de- 
prived him of. a ſceptre which he ſo unworthily 


w 
0” 
»* 
f 
©. 


retained. . Exaſperated by injuries, the people 


of Conſtantinople were eaſily induced to forget 


their allegiance to a cruel and inſidious prince; 
and Heraclius, the African Prætor, had little 


diffculty in obtaining poſſeſſion of the Imperial 


throne, 


The orthodox zeal-of the. new Emperor did. 1 
not permit him to be an unconcerned ſpectator 


of the affairs of the Church. He engaged with 


warmth in the nice deciſions of theology ; and 


4 
I 


his ardor for religion was rewarded by the gra- 


titude of the people and clergy, who, in his 
Var againſd the Perſians, recruited-his exhauſted 
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treaſury wy a cbnüdkräble dum, e Bo” 


___ the ſale of the magnificent gold and filver veſſels 
which had been appropriated to the decoration 
or tothe uſes of the church“. On his victorious 


return from the Perſian war, Heraclius entered 


into the theological queſtion, which for. ſome... 


years had been much agitated, concerning the 


_ © exiſtence of two wills in Ctrift, The ortho- 


dox belief conſiſted in his poffeſſing the wills 
and operations peculiar both to his divinity and 
humanity. The doctrine of one will was, how- 


ever, ſtrongly inſiſted upon by many of the 
clergy, and was adopted by the Emperor, who _ 
conceived” that the profeſſion of a doctrine, CE. 


tainly harmleſs, and g, not quite without 
a foundation, might reconcile the Jacobites of _ 


Egypt and Syria (to whoſe. opinions it ap- 
proached), to the orthodox faith. Heraclius, 
therefore, indulged the laudable but impracti- 
cable deſign of effeQting eccleſiaſtical union; 

- zeal for religion might. perhaps inſtigate him 
to this meaſure ; but probably policy had ſome”. 


ſhare in a deſign ign which was intended to pre- 
vent the defection of numbers, who, like the 


Neſtorians, might ſecede, not only from the { 


church, but from the empire. 
Prompted by theſe motives, the Iniperial theo- 
logian, by the advice and concurrence of he 


veral of the Monophyſite party, publiſhed an 
edict which aſſerted, that, after the union of the 
two natures in Jeſus Chriſt, there-exiſted only 


one will and one operation. Athanaſius, the 


Armenian biſhop of the Monophyſites; and Ser- 
gius, the e patriarch, who favoured | 


* Gibbon, vol. v. p. 5 0 


that 5 
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that ſeR, had 3 to perſuade the Emperor, .. 
els that this declaration would induce the Mono- 
1 phyſite party to receive the Chalcedonian _ 
ue. crees ; and, provided it were aſſented to by the 
ed orthodox, would terminate the controyerſy. 
ne Cyrus, biſhop of Phaſis, a zealous Monothelite, = 
he or aſſertor of one will in Chriſt, was pro, 
— 5 moted by the Emperor to the vacant ſee on 
Us. Alexandria, and confirmed the favourite opi- 4 
nd nion of his benefactor by the decrees of a pro- 
We vincial council. This perplexed doctrine; illuſ- 
he trated and modified according to the opinions 
ho | or ingenuity of its different adherents, Was ex- 
1 plained by them in terms which admitted of ſuch |. - 
ue various % gnifications, that it was accepted by... 
of . conſiderable numbers, Who were reſtored to 
* communion with the Church. 


855 But however acceptable this romantic pro- th I 
jeg for the reſtoration of union, amongſt a peov=., —- 


af 3 ple who delighted in controverſial diſquiſitions, 

imm might be to many; ſtill, although it was b . ; 
me ported by the efforts of Honorius, the Roman” 

e poontiff, and of the Byzantine patriarch, it met 

the with a violent oppoſition, and occaſioned con- 

the Jy teſts not leſs pernicious to the tranquillity of * Rs 


the Church, than thoſe which | it was deſigned to 


% prevent. 


ſe⸗ The EN and che ds of the Fw gy, 

an and weſtern churches, were regarded as the be 
the trayers of the orthodox faith; and the heretical * 
nly Monothelites, and the ſchiſmatical aſſertors f an 


my two wills, regarded each other with mutual diſ- 
8 truſt and im 8555 averſion. Diſappointed in 
red theſe ends for eccleſiaſtical harmony, He-.. . 
raclius had recourſe to another method, and 
Vor. E'=: O EY, pub- 
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29 All Controverſy probidited Jexu rj. 


Faith; in which all 'controverſies upon this 


ſubject were ſtrictiy prohibited. This expoſi. 


tion was the production of Sergius, biſhop of 


Conltantinople, and was approved by his ſue- 
cellor Pyrrhus, and ſeveral of the eaſtern bi. 
ſhops. But it met at Rome with a very different 


reception. On the deceaſe of Honorius, the more 
f 8 | . Pai mnt 1 128 r 
orthodox Severian had obtained the pontificate, 


who continued warmly to condemn the Mono- 
thelite doctrine, and to oppoſe the Ectheſis; 


and it was openly condemned in a council 'by 


his ſucceflor John the Fourth, and by Theo- 
> dore, who in the year 642 ſucceeded to the 
The ſhort and tumultuous reigns of Conſtan- 
tine and Heracleon admitted not of the Tmpe- 
rial interference in religious diſputes :" they Mill 
continued, however, to diſturb the peace of the 
Chriftian world; and * Conſtans had ſcarcely 
aſſumed the purple, before he publiſhed the 
Type, an edict} of a ſimilar nature to that f 
bis grandfather Heraclius, which enjoined pro- 


1 


found ſilence upon this ar Feit QieAion. 
This proclamation might fu 


ſalem, had been among the ' moſt zealous op- 


poſers of Monotheliſm, and had condemned this 
beretical opinion in a provincial council. His 
labours in the ' cauſe of orthodoxy ended not 


with the ſubjugation of his ſee by the Saracens, 


in the year 636; he ftill continued, by his 
__ © writings and example, to animate the Clergy . 
And the monks. They detected a latent here) 
2920 2 838 2 


. 


a 4 


ſuppreſs, but could 
not extinguiſh, the heated paſſions of the theolo- 
gical diſputants. Sophronius, biſhop of Jeru- 
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in the language, and even in the ilenee; of we 


Greeks; they were joined by the Latin churches 
the obedience of Pope Honorius was retrafted* 


and cenſured; and the execrable hereſy of the 
Monothelites, which was ſaid to have revived 


the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, and Euty- 


ches, was formally condemned, As the re- 
preſentative of the weſtern' church, Pope Mar- 


tin I. in his Lateran ſynod anathematized the 


1 
perfidious and guilty ſilence of the Greeks. 5 | 


One hundred and five biſhops,” chiefly tlie inha-" 


bitants of thoſe parts of the weſtern | empire ' 


which remained in ſubjection to Conſtans, pre- | 


ſumed to reprobate his execrable Type, no les 
than the impious EAbeſis of "Heraclius. Suck 


an inſult could not paſs with impunity. Martin.” 


was removed from Rome, and was afterwards 


exiled to Naxos, a ſmall iſland in the Archipe- 55 


lago; and his oracle, Maximus, a ſeditious 
monk, of the fame. Preys Was baniſhed % 
Bizyca. Ef 

hate ver bad body the Perser and "Y | a 


ſtinacy of this Pontiff and his aſſociate, huma- 
nity muſt, —_—_— recoil at their ſuf - 


ferings. Martin Was, after! a ſeries” of el bh 
dients in order to eſcape puniſhment, taken 


priſoner by the exarch Calliopas, and ſent td 


his place of baniſhment.” His voyage, which was. 


embittered by apprehenſion, captivity, diſeaſey N ; 


ment, in which he endured 1 hard- | 


and inſult, was ſucceeded by a year's impriſoh- 


ſhips, Nor were his ſufferings mitigated at the 


expiration of that period: on his return to the 
Imperial court he was expoſed to the” infults of 


the populace, by whom he was reviled and con- 
temned as a 1 


8 9 Ky voa in a com- 


- 


* 


| W_ Sufering of To Martin: ex vr. 1 
mon n. After a e ors more then 
three, months, during which he was oppreſſed 
with a violent dyſentery, and denied the 
comforts of ſuitable food, he was ſummoned 
before the ſenate; refuſed the indulgence of a 
ſeat, though from diſeaſe and weakneſs he was 
unable to ſtand; and was charged with treaſon 
againſt the Rates. His afleverations of inno- 
cence; and the powerful plea he exhibited of 
the impoſſibility of his committing the crime, 
were ineffectual. The unhappy Pontiff was - 
diveſted of his ſacerdotal garments, loaded with 
_ Chains; was ordered to be led through the city, 
preceded. by the executioner bearing a drawn 
ſword, and at length to be cut in pieces. Im- 
mediate death was not however inflicted upon 


{IS 


the miterable Martin; he was thrown into ſuc⸗ 


ceſſive priſons, and ſent into baniſhment on e 
inhoſpitable ſhores of the I auric Cherſoneſus; 


where a famine, and the inattention of his: : 


friends, WhO neglected, or who perhaps feared, 
to adminiſter to his relief, added extreme penury 


to the overflowing. cup of his ſufferings, and. ; 


he died amidft theſe calamities in 65 *. 


Though the ſpirit of diſcord was, by wels W 
rere proceedings, in ſome degree repreſſed, it 
was not overcome. The biſhops of Rome ſuc-: bo 
 ceflively adhered to the decrees of the Late» 
ran council, and the example of Martin; and 


continued in a ſtate of ſeparation from 
the Greek church, In order to unite, and if 

fible: to reſtore peace to the church, the 
* Conſtantine Pogonatus, Py the advice. 


SES 


75 Bonet. Hig, of 2 vol. ili. 4 55. 
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of Agathe, the: Reinig Pontiff, See at 
Conſtantinople a general council, which is 
called the ſixth. This aſſembly commenced in 
November, 680; and, after eighteen meetings, 
terminated in the following September, after 
having confirmed the decrees of the Romiſn 


ſynods by the condemnation of the Monothe- 


hites, and of the [deceaſed pontiff Honorius. 
The Emperor preſided in this convention, in 
perſon, and the arguments or the perſuaſions of 


the Duothelites were of ſuffieient efficacy to 


induce the ſon of Conſtans to relinquiſh his in- 
fant creed; while the example, or perhaps the 
influence, of the royal proſelyte converted the 


Byzantine pontiff and a majority of biſhops. 


The Monothelites, with their chief Macariue, 


biſhop of Antiech, were condemned to the 


temporal and ſpiritual pains of hereſy,” The 
eaſtern provinces condeſcended to accept the 
documents of the [weſt ; the creed Which 
teaches that two wills, and two operations, 
were exiſtent in Jeſus Chriſt, was finally de- 


terminedz and the articles of the Catholic faith / 


irrevocably defined. During the debates of this 
ſynod, the aged and fanatical Polychronius was 
called upon to declare his faith; who propoſed a 
more ſummary deciſion of the orthodox belief, 
than the controverſies: of this aſſembly, by offers" 


ing to reſtore to life the body of a Jead man. 
Many of the judges in this cauſe were too welt 


acquainted with the nature of modern miracles; 
not to have ſome reaſon to be apprehenſive of this 
mode of deciſion: they probably took care: ho- ꝗ]• 
ever, that the body was actually dead, and con- 
ſented to the trial. But in vain did Polychronius | 
depolithis written wo: of faith upon the — 
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i ts eat did hs whi 
into the ears of the deceaſed: the vital ſpark was 
totally extinguiſhed ; and the inſane eccleſiaſtic, 


who, notwithſtanding the failure of this proof, 
Rill perſiſted 1 in the doctrine of one will and 
one operation in Chriſt, was degraded from his 
facerdotal function, and pioully. anathematized 1 


* the clergy and people. 
The ſtate of religion in the weſtern parts af 


the empire underwent. few. alterations WAY | 


this century. Thoſe. claims to. dominion a 
ſupremacy, which at firſt were but faintly urged 


by the Roman pontiffs, were continually extend- 


Ing, and as continually ſucceſsful : new titles, 
and even thoſe which had occaſioned. the warm- 
elt oppoſition from the followers 
' when:conferred-upon their brethren of Conſtan- 
 tinople, were eagerly ſought for, and gratefully 
received, by the biſhops. of Rome for themſelvet. 

The artful Boniface III. who had for ſome. years 


_ xelided as nuncio at the Imperial court, did not 
diſdain to inſinuate himſelf into the good opi- 
nion of the infamous Phocas, nor to receive 
2 ratitude the effects of his favour. The 

amin patriarchs were permitted in future to 
bo coy the title of Oecumenical or Univerſal 
biſbops: this title, however, was unaccompanied 


by any new powers, and aal ſerved to increaſe 
the animoſity which invariably ſubſiſted between 


.the patriarchs of Rome $6, Conſtantinople; _ 


me latter of whom ſaw with extreme uneaſi- 


neſs the deprivation of his on dignities, and 

the accumulation of thoſe which were poſ- 
The title of Pope, 
which in a fa merely fignifies the name of Father, 
Was cid (aac en Fe gn the. en of Rome 


ſeſſed by his haughty rival. 


4 


and 


ver, during ſeveral Ns. 


St. Peter, 
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and thoſe who. poſſeſſed the other conſiderable 
ſees ; and Cyprian had been complimented with 


the title of Pope of Carthage by Cornelius bi- 
| ſhop of Rome. About the ſeventh century 
the prelates of the Roman ſee began, however, 


to appropriate this title to themſelves. But the de- 


mands of ambition and vanity are inſatiable: and 
the leaders of the Romiſh church were ſo little 


contented with the honours they had already ac- 


quired, that Agatho laid claim to a privilege ne- 


ver yet enjoyed by man; and aſſerted that the 
church of Rome never had erred, nor could err 
in any point, and that all its conſtitutions 
ought to be as implicitly received as if they 
had been delivered by the divine voice of Sc. 
Peter“. Theſe inſolent pretenſions to infallibility, 


when they were firſt aſſerted, were reſiſted by _ 


many biſhops of the weſtern churches, and 
by ſeveral princes. The Spaniſh monarchs; par- 


ticularly, choſe not to conſider the Roman Pon- 


tiff even as the head of the Church; but claimed 


nearly the ſame. degree of ſupremacy over the 
churches in their dominions, which the Kings 
of England ſince the reign of Henry VIII. have 


_ exerciſed over theirs. 


The rage for religious diſputation, which was 


ſo general in the eaſtern. parts of the empire, 
extended, though in an inferior degree, its in- 


fluence to the weſt. The Pelagian controverſy 
was warmly agitated both in Gaul and Britain; 
and conſiderable numbers of the Lombards, un- 
influenced by the example of the court, {till con- 
tinued their attachment to the doctrines of 
Hiſtory of Popery, vol. ii. NF 
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5 Arius. The Teeptre,” no longer Obs: by the 
hands of a firm conſubſtantialiſt, was transferred. 
to the valiant Rotharis, a zealous, Arian. Hlis 


regard to juſtice was not however, in this in- 
F. ſtance, leſs conſpicuous than'in the other tranſ. 


Actions of his reign ; he forbore to compel: his 


Catholic ſubjects to the violation of their Con- 


ſeiences, by an external profeſſion of his Own 
religious creed; but in all the cities of his do- 
minions permitted the appointment of two bi- 
15 ſhops, the one an Arian, and the other a conſub- 
ſtantialiſt. The other barbarian princes con- 
tinued in a firm adherence to the decrees of the 


council of Nice. They preſided in the eccle- 


- Hafſtical councils, entered into every debate con- 
-\ cerning faith or diſcipline, and their barbarian 
ſußbjects were admitted to the performance of 
the ſacred functions of religion. 


Ihe increaſe of Chriſtianity was beheld by 3 
the Jews with the utmoſt degree of rancour of 
which the human mind is ſuſceptible ; and this 


* paſſion was continually augmented by the ſevere 
' edits which at various times had been pro- 
mulgated againſt them by their Chriſtian, rulers, 
Tae wars between the Perſians and the Roman 


Emperor afforded them an opportunity ſor the 


| NE Teanony of their revenge. The conqueſt 
of "Jeruſalem was meditated and achieved by 
he zeal and avarice of Choſroes, who enliſted 


4 7 this holy warfare an army of ſix-and- twenty 
thouſand Jews; who ſaw with exultation the 
the flames burſting out from 


- capture of the city; 
the ſtately churches of Helena and Conſtantine ;. 
the demolition of the ſepulchre of Chriſt; and 


the precious relic of the croſs conveyed, to- 
"gether. ah its ſacred guardian, the Chriſtian 
; patri- 


df, 


X 


| och 8 * | 8 . 
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patriarch, 8 The eee ie 
ninety thouſand Chriſtians was the conſequen- 

of the conqueſt of Choſroes. Many of them wei 

diſpoſed of by: the inhbman Perſian to his Jewita 


adherents, and in their ſubjection to theſe maſ— 
ters endured evils which were poorly compen- 
ſated by the gift of life. Phe victories of He- 
raclius reſtored them once more to the enjoy - 
ment of their rights; but his conduct towards 
the Jews was marked by a ſpirit of revenge, 


unworthy of a conqueror who had generouſtiy 
ſet at liberty fifty thouſand Perſian captives. 


Theſe unhappy people were deſtined to ex- 
perience the ſevere vengeance of the exaſperated 
monarch; they were ignominiouſly baniſhed 
from the ſeat of their fondeſt wiſhes, from the 
Holy City; and the miſerable captives were com- 


pelled to a puniſhment the greateſt that could 


de conceived, that of receiving the RR rite =: 
baptiſm f in the Chriſtian church. 2 


The unhappy ſituation. of this nie was: 


confidanidiy increaſed by the puniſhments ex- 


cited by their factious and ſeditious conduct, 
not only in the eaſtern but weſtern parts of the 
empire. Their wealth, however, rather than 


their contumacy, or their attachment to th. 


Moſaical rites, might occaſion many of the 
evils for Which chair n was the A 
pretexk. 1 5; 21 4 
Sift the Gothic monarch in | Shain; Wor 
tenly attacked his Jewiſh fubjects; t a 
the timid to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, 
and confiſcated the effects of the obſtinate. The 


_ Spaniſh clergy had not, however, ſo far'forgot- 


ten the benevolent doctrines of the goſpel, as to 
regard this circumitance with probation, or 
O even 
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even with 8 "They: openly. oppoſes 


Ye. cruelt and folly of theſe ſevere proceed- 

3 provincial councils they forbade 
p foreible impoſition of the holy ſacraments; 
but their ſuperſtition, and miſtaken zeal for the 
Honour of the Church, permitted them not to 


liberate from this: moſt cruel ſlavery thoſe who 
had been partakers of the initiatory \ rite of 
Chriſtianity, and who had been, though by the 
- moſt, unworthy means, enrolled amongſt the 
profeſſors of the . They decreed that 
thoſe, who had alrea 


the Chriſtian religion. a 
The decrees of this council were probably 


mollified by the influence of the preſident, Iſi- 


dore, biſhop of Seville, who dared to condemn 
the mode of converſion preſcribed by the Go- 
thie monarch “. The decree of the council of 
Toledo, in the year 633, was, however, ſtill 
leſs ede to this perſecuted people. A 
decree paſſed, that the children of the ſews 
ſhould be grins Þ taken away from their pa- 

and in monaſteries, or in the 
hands of en perſons, where they might be 
inſtructed in the principles of Chriſtianity#. 
Towards the cloſe of this century, a charge 


—_— for additional ſeverity: they were ac- 


cuſed of treaſon againſt the ſtate; and i in the 


council of Toledo their poſſenons were con · 
fiſcated; their perſons condemned to perpetual 


* to 1 e Who were 9 i 
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was exhibited againſt them, which afforded a 
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exhorted not to tolerate them in n Sava of - 
their religion; and their children were con- 
demned to be taken from them, at the age f 
ſeven. years, to be educated. in the Chriſtian 
faith „and to, to be afterwards ng, to 8 
tians 5 

The e of n Rong, in ls 
century, ſtill further extended by the aſſiduity 
of the Neattorians. in the caſt, and the zeal of 
ſeveral weſtern monks, Miffionaries from the 
monaſtic orders of Britain, Scotland, and Ire. 
land, travelled into Germany, with the deſign 
of propagating. or preſerving the knowledge of _ 
Chridaman, This. Frieſlanders were converted; 
and the Picts in England, together, with the 
monarchs, of the Saxon H eptarchy, acknow-= 
ledged the truths of the OE But Chriſti» 
anity received, at an early period. of: this cen- 
tury, a moſt. fatal blow: from the doctrines and 
conqueſts , of . Mahomet, or Mahommed, the 
arch-impoſtor of the caſt. . Deſcended. from As 
the moſt illuſtrious. — 5 of the Arabians, and. 
from the moſt illuſtrious family of that = 
Mahomet was, notwithſtanding, reduced by the 
early death of his father to the poor inheritance - 
of five camels and an Ethiopian maid : ſervants 
In his 25th..year he entered into the ſervice of 
Cadijah, an opulent widow of Mecca, his na- 3 
tive city. In the ſale of her merchandize, in ts 
countries of Syria, Egypt, and Paleſtine, .Maho- _ 
met acquired a conſiderable part of that:know-. 
ledge of the world which facilitated his impof- 
ture and his eee e ber . ra- 
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Arte or n of ll hd him to 
the ſtation of his anceſtors, by beſtowing upon 3 
him. her hand and her fortune 
1 9 to the tradition of his compa- 
nions: 1 t. Gibbon, « Mahomet was dif- 
tinguiſhed by the beauty of his perſon, an out- 
die: 'gift which is ſeldom deſpiſed,” Except by 
thoſe to whom it has been refuſed. Before he 
ſpoke, the ' orator engaged on his ſide the af. 
fections of a public or private audience. They 
applauded his commanding preſence, his ma- 
jeſtie aſpect, his piercing eye, his gracious 
mile, his flowing beard; his countenance that 
painted every ſenfation of the ſoul, and his gel- 
fures that enforced” each expreſſion of the 
tongue, In the familiar offices of life; he 
ſerupulouſſy adhered- to the grave and ceremo- 
nious politeneſs of his country: his reſpectful 
- attention to the rich and powerful was dignified 
by his condeſeenſion and affability to the pooreſt 
citizens of Mecca : the frankneſs of his, manner - 
*concealed the artifice of his views; and the ha- 
bits of courteſy were imputed to perſonal friend- | 
ſhip" or univerſal benevolence. His memory 
was capacious and retentive, his wit eafy and 
ſocial, his imagination ſublime, his judgment 
S rapid, and deciſive. He poflefled the 
courage both of thought and action; and, al- 
though his deſigns might gradually expand with 5 
his ſucceſs, the firſt idea which he entertained 
of his divine miſſion bears the ſtamp of an ori- 
inal and ſuperior genius. The fon of Abdal- 
h was educated in the boſom of the nobleſt 
race, in the uſe of the pureſt dialect of Arabia; 
and the fluency of his ſpeech was corrected and 


enhanced 30 the Practice of diſcreet ag m—_ 
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Mahomet was an illiterate barbarian; his youth 
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far extended beyond the limits of the Arabian 
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able ſilence. BY ith theſe Powers of eloquence, 


3 


had never been inſtructed in the arts of readin 
and writing: the common ignorance exempted 


him from ſhame or reproach ; but. he was rer 
_— C OILS. EI Ad „ 5 1 „ 
duced to à narrow circle, of exiſtence, and 

deprived of thoſe faithful mirrors which re- 


1 5 „ r . „ 
flect to our mind the mints of ſages and he- 
roes. Yet the book of nature and of man was 


open to his view; and ſome fancy has been in- 


dulged in the political and philoſophical obſerva- 
tions which are aſcribed to the Arabian travel- 
ler. He compares the nations and religions of 
the earth; diſcovers the weakneſs of the Perſian 
and Roman monarchies ; beholds, with pity and 
indignation, the degeneracy of the times; and 
reſolves to unite, under one God and one king, 
the invincible ſpirit and primitive virtues of the 
Arabs. Our more accurate enquiry will ſuggeſt, 
that inſtead. of viſiting the courts, the camps, 
the temples of the Eaſt, the two journeys of 
Wa ont bra confined to the fairs 
of Boſtra and Damaſcus ; that he was only 
thirteen, years of age when he accompanied the 
caravan of his uncle; and that his duty compel- 
led him to return as ſoon as he had diſpoſed” 
of the merchandize of Cadijah. . In theſe haſty 
and ſuperficial excurſions, the eye of genus 
might diſcern ſome objects inviſible to his groſff- 
er companions ; ſome ſeeds of knowledge might 
be caſt upon a fruitful foil: but his ignorance of 4 
the Syriac language muſt have checked his cu- 
riolity; and it cannot be perceived, in the life 
or writings of Mahomet, that his proſpect was 


bf 
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world. From every region of that ſolitary* 
* | world, 
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fimple rae bei his native tongue, might ſtudy 


$ 


© the political ſtate and character of the tribes, 
the theory and practice of the Jews and Chriſ- 
tlans. Some uſeful ſtrangers might be tempt. 
| od, or forced, to implore the rights of hoſpita- 
lity: and the enemies of Mahomet have named 
the Jew, the. Perſian, and the Syrian monk, 
whom they accuſe of lending their ſecret aid 
to the compoſition of the Koran. Converſation 
enriches the underſtanding, but ſolitude is the 
ſchool of genius; and the unjformity of a work. 
denotes the hand of a ſingle artiſt, From his 
earlieſt youth, Mahomet was addicted to. reli- 
gious contemplation: each year, during the 
month of Ramadan he withdrew from the 
world, and from the arms of Cadijah: in the 
cave of Hera, three miles from Mecca, he con- 
| ſulted the ſpirit of fraud or enthuſiaſm, whoſe 
abode is not in the heavens, but in the mind of 
the prophet. The faith which, under the name 
of Jan he preached to his family and nation, 
is compounded of an eternal truth, and à ne- 
ceſſary fiction: THAT THERE IS ONLY ONE 
GoD, AND THAT MAHOMET. 18 THE, Arosg 
RE 07 Gods” a 
The doctrines of Mahomet. were artfully - 
alapted to the prejudices of the Jews, the , 
ral hereſies of the eaſtern church, and the Pagan 
rites of the Arabs, To a large proportion of. 
mankind they were rendered. ſtill more, agrees: 
ble, by the full permiſſion of all ſenſual gratifiea- 
Age which were notonly lowed to the faithful 
| - © believer in this world, but, his are of enen 
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ment, as MU as his 3 for it, were pro- 


miſed to be increaſed in the. groves: and foun- 
tains of paradiſe, where ſeventy-two houris, of 


reſplendent beauty, were; allotted to the 


2 5 of the en but moſt ee 
ieyper. , mat 0 2 
In order 905 prove 1 —5 Jedes Chriſt __ on 
prophet, not the ſon, of God, and endued only 
with powers a little ſuperior. to thoſe of Moſes, 
the Impoſtor had recourſe to the aſſertion, that 
all texts to the contrary were interpolations in 
the ſacred ſcriptures, the validity of which, with 
theſe alterations, he fully allowed. In the retreats 
of Hera, Mahomet profeſſed he had the felicity 


of communing with the angel Gabriel; who - 


revealed to him thoſe ſentiments concerning the 
nature, the will, and the attributes of the Su- 
preme Being, which compoſe the Koran. This 
ſyſtem, which was ſlowly formed, and gradually 
promulgated, was at firſt probably inſpired by 
fanaticiſm, and was afterwards perfected by ar- 
tifice. The firſt proſelytes of Mahomet were 
his faithful wife "Cad jab, his ſervant Zeid, 


his pupil Ali, and his Friend Abubeker. His 
religion ſlowly advanced within the walls of his 


native city, Mecca, during ten years. In this 
ſituation, the Prophet was ſurrounded by ene 
mies, jealous of the power of his family, and 
incenſed at his pretenſions; and his death, 
which was reſolved upon by the princes of 


Mecca, was only prevented hy a nocturnal and 
precipitate flight to Medina; the memorable 
zra of the Hegira, which ſtill diſeriminates 
the lunar years of the Mahometan nations. 


The fame. of Mahomet had preceded 3 
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been acknowledged at Medina, where the Pro- 


elamations of five hundred of the citizens. 
From the time of his eſtabliſhment at Medina, 
Mahomet aſſumed the exerciſe of the regal and 


ogative of formifig alliances, and of wagin 
54 . 0 urged the command of Heaven to 52 
its his reli on by every poſſible means: thou- 
Buds enliſte 
were gratified with a diſtribution of the ſpoil, 
which was regulated by a divine law ; a fifth 
was reſerved by the Prophet for pious and cha- 
ritable uſes, and the remainder was ſhared in 
adequate portions by the ſoldiers,” Theſe re- 


the perſuaſive tenets of fate and predeſtination, 
induced the companions of Mahomet to face 


which they believed it impoſſible to ſnun. 


the victorious rophet carried his arms into te 


embittered by the indiſpoſition of their maſter, 
who believed himſelf poiſoned. by the revenge 
ofa Jewiſh female; and, after a lingering diſeaſe, 
the Prophet terminated his exiſtence in the year 
braſh At 90 art Rwe of his twelve” wives, F. 4 


*i As 0 of 111 0 Gibbon- 8 ee of this 1657 
3 brated: impoſtor and conqueror has been already ex- 
5 $i traded, 


304 Ane the Regal Authority, L CENT. 1 7 
digte; and the profeſſion of a bas aach 


ſacerdotal functions, and was inveſted with the 


_Eneouraged 7 the conqueſt of his own nary f 


Roman territories, with invincible courage and 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs.” In the ſixty- third year of his 
age, the happineſs of his faithful diſciples was 


phet was received with the loyal and devout ac. 


under his Warlike banner, who 


wards, the eternal recompences'of paradiſe, and 


danger, and to meet undauntedly that death 
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tima, the wife of Ali, alone remained; and the 
ſceptre of Arabia was transferred from the fa- 


2 


mily of Mahomet into the hands of Abubeker, 
who aſſumed the title of Caliph, a name Which 
eee tu 


tracted, probably the ſucceeding remarks of that brilliant 
writer may not be improper, as a concluſion of the por- 
trait. % N & «]iꝙꝓ] tos 10 A 

« At the concluſion. of the life of Mahomet, it may 
perhaps be expected that T ſhould balance his faults and 
virtues; that I ſhould decide whether the title of enthu- 
faſt or impoſtor more properly belongs ts that .extraor- 
dinary man. Had I been intimately converfantwukr the 
fon of Abdallah, the taſk would. ſtill be difficult, and 
the ſucceſs uncertaing at the diſtance of twelve centu- 
ries, I darkly contemplate his ſhade. through a cloud of 
religious incenſe ; and could I truly delineate the-por- 
trait of an hour, the fleeting reſemblance would not 
equally ap ON to the ſolitary of Mount Hera, to the 
preacher of Mecea, and to the conqueror of Arabia. 
The author of a mighty revolution appears to have been 
endowed with a pious and contemplative diſpoſition: 
ſo ſoon as marriage had raiſed him above the preſſure 
of want, he avoided the paths of ambition and avarice; 
and till the age of forty he lived with innocence, and 
would have died, without a name. The unity of God 
is an idea moſt congenial to nature and reaſon: and 
ſlight converſation with the ;Jews and Chriſtians would 
teach him to deſpiſe and deteſt the idolatry. of Mecca." It 
was the duty of a man and a citizen. to impart the doc- 
trine of falvation, to reſcue his country from the domi- 
nion of ſin and error, The energy of a mind:inceflantly 
bent on the ſame object, would convert a general obliga-» 
tion into a particular call; the warm ſaggeſtions of the 
underſtanding, or the fancy, would be felt as the inſpira- 

tions of heaven; the lahour of thought would expire in 
rapture and viſion; and the inward ſenſation, the invi- 
fible monitor, would be deſcribed with the form and at- 
tributes of an angel of God. From enthuſiaſm t im» 
poſture, the ſtep is perilous and ſlippery: the dæmon of 
| | TRA ; Socrates 
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Conqueſt of the Caliphs.. - . (ext. 7. 


_ Equally implies a ſpiritual and a temporal com- 
: mand. The ſucceſſors of the Prophet pro- 
poagated His faith, and imitated his example; 
An uch Was the rapidity of their progrels, chat, 
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4 in the ſpace of a century, Perſia, Syria, Egypt, 
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___, »Socrates aſſords a memorable inſtance; how'a wiſe man 
may deceive himſelf/ how a good man may deceive others, 

how the conſcience may flumber in a mixed and middle 

_ - tate /berweetiſelf-illuſfion and voluntary fraud. Charity 
13 | may believe that the original motives of Mahomet were 

| thoſe of pure and genuine benevolence; but à human 
miſſionary is incapable of 3 the obſtinate unbe · 
levers who reject his claims, deſpiſe tis arguments, and 
perſecute his life; he might forgive his perſonal advet- 
aries ; he may lawfully hate th&enermies of God, The 
ftern.paſſions of pride and revenge were kindled in the 
boſom of Mahomet; and he ſighed, like the prophet of 
Nineveh, for the deſtruction of the rebels whom he had 
condemned. The injuſtice of Mecca, and the choite- 
of Medina, trans formed the eitizen into a prince, the 
humble preacher into the leader of armies: but his. 
ſword was conſeerated by the example of the ſaints; and 
the ſame God who afflicts a finful world with peſtilence 
and earthquakes, might inſpire for their converſion or 
chaſtiſement the valour of his ſervant. Ia the*exer- 
eiſe of political government, he was compel led to abate 
of the ſtern rigour of fanaticiſm, to comply in fome 
| meaſure with the prejudices and paſſions of his fol- 
lIlowers, and to employ even the vices of mankind as the 
| _- mftruments- of their ſalvation. The uſe of fraud and 
perfidy, of cruelty and injuſtice, were often ſubſeryientto- 
the propagation of the faith; and Mahomet commanded. 
or approved the aſfuſſination of the Jews and idalaters- 
who had eſcaped from the field of battle. By the te- 
petition of ſuch acts, the character of Mahomet: mult. 
ve been gradually ſtained; and the influence of 

ſach pernicious habits would be poorly compenſated by 
the practice of the ' perſonal and ſocial: virtues WHich are 
neceſſary to maintain the reputation of a prephet 19 105 | 
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That the Chriſtian ſubj | | es 
ſhould ſubmit to the dominion of theſe barba- 


bis ſectaries 


— 


CENT. 7. ] Chriftians embrace Mahommediſm. 307 
„ „ 


Africa, and Spain, had ſubmitted to the vie- 
torious arms of the Arabian and Saracen con- 


uerors. 22 


3 


5 


ſucceſs, would tend more ſtrongly to fortify the aſſu- 


rance of his divine: miſſions that his intereſt and religion 


were inſeparably connected; and that his conſcience 
would be ſoothed by the perſuaſion, that he alone was 
abſol ved by the Deity from the obligation of poſitive and 
moral laws. If he retained any veſtige of his native 


innocence, the fins of Mahomet may be allowed as an 
evidence of his-ſincerity,. In the ſupport of truth, the 


arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed leſs criminal; 


and he would have ſtarted at the foulneſs of the means, 
had he not been fatisfied of the importance and juſtice 


of the end. Even in a conqueror ora prieſt, I can fur- 
priſe a word or action of unaffected humanity; and the 
decree of Mahomer, that in the. fale of captives the mo- 
thers ſhould never be ſeparated from their children, may 
ſuſpend or moderate the cenſure of the hiſtorian. E 

tn his private life the apoſtle of God ſubmitted to the 
menial offices of the family; he kindled the fire, milked 
the ewes, and mended with his own hands his Thoes 


and his woollen garment. On ſolemn. ceaſions he feaft- 


ed his companions with ruſtic, and: hoſpitable plenty but 
in his domeſtic life many weeks would elapſe without 


a fire kindled on his hearth; It is remarkable, that 
blood and treaſon ſeem to have encompaſſed the throne” 
of Mahomet from the very firſt. The prophet himſelf 
died in the full conviction that he owed his death to poi 


ſon; Omar and Othman both fell by the dagger of the 


allaffin ; Ali, the fon-in-law of Mahomet, and the moſt 


virtuous of all the caliphs, after a ſhort, turbulent, and 


ſeditious reign, expired in the faine violent aud infidious_ - 
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bjects of thoſe countries 


nd friends. Of his laſt years, ambition 
was the ruling paſſion; and a politician will ſuſpect that 
he ſecretly ſmiled (the victorious impoſtor 1) at the en- 
thuſiaſm of his youth, and the credulity of his proſelytes. 
A philoſopher will obſerve, that hu credulity, and bis 
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308 Cauſes for the Progreſs of Iſlam. Lexxx. , 
_Hians,. is. not Wonderful; they had little:pows: 
to reſiſt; and the forces of the empire, attacked 
in various places, could afford little oppoſition 
to the incurſions ef theſe powerful invaderz, 
But that their forced profeſſion of the Maho- 
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to them, the profeſlion and appellation of Chri- 
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eagerly received and protected by the N 
; oY 
0 | | \ 


45 
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Impoſtor ; and repaid this ſervice by bearigg 
arms for the extenſion of his power over their 
oppreſſors. JJVVVVVVVVVTVVVVT DIME IT ik 
Under the ſucceſſors of Mahomet, the Chriſ- 
tians who were averſe to his faith fuffered in- 
credible hardihips; and devaſtation and blood- 
ſhed marked the footſteps of the profeſſors 'of 
the faith of Iſlam. - In the victoriou progreſs 
of Amrou, a Saracen general, Egypt was the 
fruit of his conqueſts; and à eircumſtance, 
which aroſe after the capture of Alexandria, is 


Caliphs. Amrou had, in his leifure hours, 
amuſed and improved himſelf by the converſation 
of John Philopanus, à celebrated grammarian 
of that city, and a polite ſcholar. Philoponus 
earneſtly beſought his patron to gratify him 
with the preſent of the Alexandrian library; but 
the requeſt of a favourite was not ſufficient - 
to make the victorious general forgetful of the 
obedience which was due to the Caliph. The 
requeſt was therefore preferred to Omar; who _ 
replied, with the ſpirit of 'a fanatic, „ If theſe © * 
writings of the Greeks agree with the book of 
God, they are uſeleſs, and deferve not to be 
preſerved; if they diſagree, they are pernicious, -: 
and ought to be deſtroyed.“ The ſentence was 
executed with blind obedience; and fuch was my 
the incredible number of the volumes, that, 
during fix months, they. ſupplied fuel for the 
torty thouſand baths which contributed to the 
health and convenience of the populous capital! 


8 Memoires de Académie, xiii. 613. Mr. Gibbon 
effects to diſeredit the deſtruction of the Alexandrian 5 
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ſtrongly expreſſive of the character of the firſt | 
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310 Pies of the Clergy. 


ſerted that Jeſus Chriſt was poſſeſſed of only 


more obnoxious to the members of the Church 

_ convened at the third general council of Con- 
ſtantinople, than the increaſing immoralities of 
the clergy, that the ſynod was. diſmiſſed, if not 
without any perſon adverting to the :neceflity 
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The enormities which were, however, com- 


— Ä — 
— * * 


ral provineial conventions attempted to remedy 


1 1 diſgraces humanity entered into the dark cata- 

_ dy che arrogance and cruelty. of their conduct 

1 * towards the inferior clergy. The council of 
| 


library by Amrou; but he ſubſtitutes on this, as on 


conſider his prejudices, his faulty arrangement, his total 
1 1 | and the general unſuitableneſs of his ſtyle to hiſtorical 


work as à very bad hiftory. An abridgment of it, in two 
volumes ottavo, has been lately publithed, which appears 


ties of its author. It was impoſſible, however, to render 
Mr. Gibbon's a book proper for young perſons. In its 
abridged ſtate the ſtyle is ſtill ſo affected and obſcure, 


4I 


intended, namely, that of a ſcheol book. 
8 3 NE: | Prague, 


loerxr. 
The heretical opinions of thoſe who had al. 


one will, and one operation, proved ſo much 


of diſcipline, at leaſt without having enacted 2 
ſolitary canon for the regulation of clerical 


mitted, demanded inſtant regulation; and ſeve- 


18 che diſorders which threatened the diſſolution of 
1 | Chriſtianity; itſelf. Almoſt every crime which 


logue of clerical vices ; which were augmented | 


many occaſions, conjecture for evidence, and in fact 
7 places conjecture in oppoſition to good authority. Mr. 
11+ 1 408 Bibbon is a man of a moſt brilliant imagination, and 
_—_—_ poſſeſſes a conſiderable command of language; bur if we 


diſregard to chronology, his great and affected obſcurity, 


| . | compoſition, it is impoſſible not to eſteem his elaborate 


to be well executed, and reflects much credit on the abili- 


that it is almoſt unintelligible to young readers; and the 
work of courſe. can never anſwer the end for which it was 
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a TS NAOTLR K int: LEON 4 > ohh a 
Prague, in the year 675, 2 a public cen- 
| ſure upon thoſe of the ſuperior clergy, who + 
whipped, as ſlaves, the inferior miniſters of tbe 
Church; or who compelled their deacons to 
perform the menial office. of carrying. the bie 
ſhop upon their ſhoulders“. The authority ex-., 
erciſed by the clergy extended, as well to the 
ſuperior as to the inferior claſſes of mankind ;.. 
and the twelfth council of Toledo, in the year 
£81, preſumed to releaſe the ſubjects of Wamba : 


from their allegiance to their. ſovereign. In 
vain did the depoſed monarch endeayour to re- 
gain his kingdom, by the plea that the habit or 
2 monk, with which he had been inveſted, had 
been put upon him, under the pretence of his 
being a penitent, at a time when his diſorder -. 
had rendered him inſenſible. But the two cha- 
racters of a monk and a king were deemed in- 
compatible by his haughty and arrogant judges. . 1M 
 Ervige was declared to have a lawful claim to 18 
| the allegiance of the people; and the unfortu- 5 
nate Wamba was prohibited from the exerciſe 
of temporal juriſdiction, which was not adapted 4 
to the ſituation of a king who was condemned - 10 
to perform NE IEEE on 
At a time when the manners of the eccle- 74 
ſiaſtics were ſo extremely corrupt, we can 1 
ſcarcely be ſurpriſed at any inſtance of atro- 1 

1 

j 


3 

4 
* 
1 


city. The Romiſh ſee was a prize worthy of 1 
the utmoſt ambition and avarice, and it wass 1 
eagerly aſpired after by - yarious contenders. 

The intrigues of Peter and Theodore for the 
pontificate had 3 ceaſed, by the appoint- 


ment of Conon to that ſee, when the early. 
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Fleury, viii, 680. 
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3¹² K Three Patricjehats ab Bled : ee NT. 7. 
death of the Romiſh patriarch afforded a new 
opportunity for contention, between Theodore 
(Who ſeized upon the | Lateran palace] and 
aſchal. Each contender was elected by Bis 
own party: the magiſtracy and the people were 


te 
vacant ſee. The ſubmiſſion of Theodore 
ſoon followed; but his rival, the archdeacon 
Paſchal, Was with great difficulty compelled 
to reſign his pretenſions. An accuſation of 
magic Was, however, ſoon preferred againſt 


the turbulent prieſt; who was, in conſequence 
of the charge, depoſed! from his ſtation in the 
Church, and condemned to 2 7 the remainder 
forgotten, or re- 

membered with abho dee by a credulous and g 
ſuperſtitious people. R 
a The patriarchates of Ajcxandi3a;. Altidch.” 1 
and Jeruſalem, which had already ſuffered re- 
peated depredations of power, were during 
this century aboliſhed, | by the conqueſts of 


of his 735 in a monaſtery 


the victorious Sazradens. Nominal biſhops“ Were 
indeed appointed to thoſe ſees, which had been 


ſubjected to the power of the Moſle nis : but 
toleration was not the virtue of the followers of 
Mahomet; and, however the Arabian 'caliphs_ 
might be diſpoſed. to favour thoſe ſects by . 
whom their conqueſts had been originally ad- 
vanced, the orthodox Chriftians were "ſeverely 
oppreſſed, | and the prelates ſtrictiy prohibited 
from the exerciſe” of the epiſcopal function in 
dcheir dioceſes. „ N 


. Called Bimeps n peri dme. 
"CHAP. 


a_—_ to interfere; and deſtroyed the pre- 
ons of both, by electing Sergius to the 
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or GOVERNMENT, DOCTRINE, RITES, AND 
CEREMONIES IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY. -— 
Council aſſembled for the Reformation - Clergy 
— Clergy permitted to retain their Wives—Su- 
perſtitious Obſervances in the Celebration: of the 
Lord's Supper —Efficacy of Maſſes afſertetl— 
Pilerimages—Divination—Privileges of Monks 
extended Boni face IF. converts his Houle into 


a Monaſtery 99; 18s to perform every Clerical - i 
Function NVicene Greed—Capture and Recovery ' 18 
of the real Croſ.— Fęſtival of the Exaltation of 1 
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* the Holy Croſo Of the Annunciation — De- [i | 
2 : tion and. Nativity of the bleſſed irgin—Ghurch ; 1 
5 of All Saints — Rigbis of Sanctuary — Public | 
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* order to ſupply the omiſſions of the fixth 1 

general council, and to provide a remedy for 
the diſorders of the clergy, another council was — 
convened at Conſtantinople, by the emperor 1 

Juſtinian II. in the year 692. This convention | BY 
obtained the name of the 2 Gouncih, 1 


"A from its being conſidered as a ſupplement to the 1 
ly \ 5 2 : . 14 
La” two laſt general conventions ;z and the Council | 


in Trulla, from the ſynod being, aſſembled in a 1 
chamber of the imperial palace, which was co- bo 
vered with a dome or cupola, and called Trul- 17: 
la. This council, amongſt various regulations  _ 

4Þ reſpecting diſcipline, was ſo favourable to ge 
W marriages of the clergy, as to cecree that thy 
-"_ Vo“. I. 8 „ 
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314 Marriages of Clergy allowed. [cxvr. j 


' ſeparation of thoſe of the deticit order, who 
were already married, from their wives, was 
- contrary tõ the command of Chriſt. It con- 


demned the Saturday's faſt, prohibited the re- 


reſentation of Chriſt under the ſymbol of a 
d, and raiſed the Byzantine patriarch to a 
rank "equal with that of the pontiff of Rome, 
Several of the weſtern churches refuſed to con- 


- ſider as valid the acts of a ſynod, which, while 


it confirmed the faith eſtabliſhed by former coun- 
cils, ſo ſtrongly militated againſf their opinions 

practices; and the Quiniſext council has 
been branded, by the zeal of the-Romiſh adhe- 


rents, with the names of an. illegitimate council, 
n falſe ſynod, a convention of malignants, and a 


dinbolical council x. Its canons have, however, 
been always acknowledged and obſerved y the 
| Greek church, 


The doctrines of religion anderen ew al- 
terations in this century: its ſuperſtitions were, 


however, generally received, and their authority 


* confirmed by the ſanction and approbation of 


the multitude. The different fathers of the 


weſtern church vied with each other in the 


invention of new ſuperſtitions; and appear 
to have believed that, in order to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves as the champions of the Church, it 
was neceſſary to deny truth and reaſon in fup- 
port of her cauſe. The ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, which in the firſt ages of the church 
had been received with the utmoſt plainneſs 
and ſimplicity, was now accompanied by various 


222 8 obſervances en by the au- 


5 * * Fleur, ix. 110, ; 
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thority of councils. The council of Toledo; 


in the year 646, prohibited its being received 


after having eaten the ſmalleft particle of food ; 
and that of Trulla confirmed this decree, with 


the addition of a command to the receiver ta 


take it ſtretching out his hands in the form of 
a croſs. The ſuperſtitious opinions Grit 


the ſacrament extended to the euchariſtica 


wine, which, when mixed with ink, rendered 
the contract with which it was figned peculiarly 
ſacred. This element, the type of that blood 


which was ſhed for the happineſs of mankind, 555 


was made a vehicle for conveying the bittereſ 
rancour and uncharitablenefs When Theo- 


dore, the Roman pontiff, depoſed and anathe= 
matized Pyrrhus, the Monothelite(who, to con- 


ciliate his favour, had publicly:abjured his errors, 


but afterwards, upon finding that the protection 


of that Pope was rather an impediment to his re- 


ſtoration to the Byzantine ſee, from which he 
had been depoſed, retracted what he had abjured), 


the haughty biſhop, calling for the ſacred cha- 
lice, dipped his envenomed pen in the conſe- 
crated wine, and then ſubſcribed his condemna= 
tion, which was attended with every ſuperſtitious 
ceremony that could fill the mind with terror 
F Tu „ 

The ſuperſtitions which increaſed the power 


and authority of the clerical order, were at the 
fame time fruitful ſources of wealth, * The docs 
trine of the efficacy of maſſes repeated by eccle= 


haſtics was ftrenuouſly urged ; and ſuch was their 
ſuppoſed virtue, that they were thought capable 
of alleviating not only the pains, and refreſhing 


the wearineſs, of the ſick, but of procuring the 
P captive 
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however, which is a ſtronger principle than ſu- 


captive 2 1 releaſe from his bonds“. 
Ihe doctrine of pilg 

not leſs conſiderable: ſuch indeed were the be- 
nefits accruing from the viſits of devout pilgrims 


rimages afforded a profit 


to the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, that the 
Romiſh miſſionaries exerted every art of per. 
ſuaſion to induce their proſelytes to avail them- 
ſelves of a practice which ſo.materially leſſened 


the difficulties they muſt encounter in the paths 


to ſalvation. The people, the prieſt, and the 
monarch, were equally infected by the moſt deſ- 
perate ſuperſtition. When Heraclius had ra- 
vaged the Perſian dominions, he opened the 
book of the goſpels, in order to be determined, 


by the firſt ſentence which caught his eye, upon 


the choice of his winter quarters. Intereſt, 


perſtition, in the minds of moſt men, ſometimes 
oppoſed its dictates. When, upon the return of 
Conſtantine Pogonatus from Sicily, a party of 
his ſubjects would have perſuaded Ma to adopt 


his two brothers as partners in the Empire, in 
imitation of the ſacred Trinity, the Emperor was 


not ſufficiently acceſſible to ſuch a reaſon, to 


agree to the requeſt. He put to death the 


projectors of a ſcheme ſo abſurd ; and commanded 


the noſes of his unfortunate brothers to be taken 


off, which occaſioned a deformity that amounted 


to a perpetual excluſion of the unhappy ſufferers 


from any ſhare in the adminiftration of impe- 
The progreſs of monaſtic power has been 


traced through the preceding centuries. Ariſing 
from an obſcure original, its claims and its ac- 


® Jortin, Ece. Remarks, vol bv. p. 432. 
74 : | — ws 


cenT. 7.) Monts become independent. 31) 


ceſhons, though great, were gradual ; but, though 
flow, were effectual. The privileges of the 
monaſtic orders were conſiderably extended in 
the council“ ſaid to have been convened by 
Gregory the Great, in which the monks were 
permitted to elect their abbot either from their 
own ſociety or that of any other monaſtery ; 
and the biſhops were prohibited from taking a 
monk from his cell, in order to introduce him 
into the clerical prder, without the conſent of 
his ſuperior ; and from interfering with the re- 
| venues of the monaſtery, Their power was 
completely eſtabliſhed in the year 606, by Bo- 
niface IV. whoſe attachment to the monaſtic 
ſtate was ſuch, as to-induce him to convert his 
houſe at Rome into a monaſtery, "This pre- 


Ed . 
I #. + 


late granted to the monks authority to preach, 
to baptize, to hear confeſſion, and to abſolve, 
and in fine to perform every clerical. function. 
Theſe regulations, which releaſed the monks 
from their former allegiance to the bithops, oc- 
caſioned, by the gratitude of that body, a conſi- 
derable acceſſion of power to the Roman ſee ; 
and, by collecting into one channel the ſtreams 
which had been extenſively difperſed, made the 
difference between the powers of the Roman 
pontiff and the other biſhops ſtill more exceſ- 
ſve t. Excluſive of the privileges aan by. 
„%% en tes oni- 


* Concil. Rom. iii. five Lateran. Conc. v. p. 166686. 

+ In return for the privileges derived by the monaſtic 
orders from the edicts of the popes, that N ſupported 
every arrogant pretenſion advanced by the Romith fee; 
and were unſwerving champions in whatever affected 
either the public or private conduct of the biſhop of 
Rome, A child being _— upon Sergius, the PE, : 


318 Order of Begunes., [er, 1. 
Boniface, the monaſtic orders obtained in this 
age ſeveral other advantages. Their influence 
extended over all ranks of the people. In com- 
mon with the other eccleſiaſtics, they enjoyed 
the benefits ariſing from the various and preva- 
lent ſuperſtitious obſervances; to which were 
added ſeveral peculiar means of emolument and 
power, derived from their repttation of ſuperior 
merit and ſanctity. The parent believed he 
ſecured the eternal ſalvation of his offspring, by 
entruſting it to the direction of theſe. ſpiritual 
guides. The miſerable victim, ſeeluded within 
the gloomy walls of a convent, might perhaps 
not ſubmit without repugnance to a life of 
auſterity and mortification. But habit, exam - 
ple, and exhortation, might conquer his diſ- 
like, and induce his ſubmiſſion; and the labours 
of his ſpiritual directors were repaid by an ac- 
ceſſion of power, and the leſs pure reward of 
liberal donations, which generally accompanied 
theſe ſacrifices, Innumerable were the mo- 
naſteries and abbeys which were founded in this 
Century, in every part of the Weſtern Empire, 
by the zeal not only of the male but of the female 
- devotees. Amongſt theſe, one of the moſt ce- 
lebrated was the order of the Beguines, in Flan- 
tiff, during the ſeventh century, Adhelm, abbot of 
rr greg 6 who was then at Rome, and baptized the 


child, is {aid to have commanded it to declare whether 
or not it derived its being from Sergius; when the infant, 


though but nine days old, ſolemnly declared that the 


holy father had never had the leaſt intercourſe with the 
female ſex, and conſequently that he could not be his 
ſon.— Life of the Abbot of Malmfbury, by an anonymous 
monk of that monaſtery. e 


cx. 7. Nin, . 7 


ders, which was inſtituted by St. Beggha: they 
were properly a ſociety of plebeian canoneſſes. 

The ſimple expreſſions which had been deem- 
ed ſufficient, in the firſt ages of the church, for 
declaring the aſſent of its members to the truths 
of Chriſtianity, received conſiderable additions 
from the zealous attention of the fathers of the 
Church, to guard againſt the admiſſion of here- 
tics. In the fourth council of Toledo, in the 
year 633, the leaders of the Spaniſh churches 
aſſerted their belief, that the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeded from the Father and the Son. This 
opinion had been long maintained among the - 
Greeks, and during this age was introduced 
into the Weſt “: but it was not till the nintn 
century that it was generally received in the 
Latin church; when the word Filiogue, expreſſing 
the proceſſion of the Holy Spirit from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, was added to the creed}, 
The capture of the eroſs was regarded, by the 


greater part of the Chriſtians of this century, 


as a loſs more to be deplored than any other 
of the depredations occaſioned by the Perſian 
arms. The recovery of this moſt important 
treaſure was attended with effects adequate to 
its value. The emperor Heraclius conveyed it 
with facred pomp to Jeruſalem ; and after having 
ſolemnly returned thanks to God for the victories 
he had achieved, and eſpecially for being the 
_ inſtrument of conveying that moſt venerable 
* Jortin, iv. 437. 5 | . 

+ This creed, which has been diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of the Nicene, is that which is uſed in the Eng- 
liſh liturgy under that title; but is in fact the confeſſion 
of faith drawn up at Conſtantinople. | 

Bingham, Ecc, Antiq. b. x. c. 4. 
n relic 
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3200. Miracles, Feaſt of Annunciation, &c. [ex r. 7. 
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relic from the enemies of the Carin | name, 


he. piouſly depoſited it in the great church. The 


identity of the croſs thus reſtored was manifeſted 
by the performance of numberleſs miracles; and 


this event was the commencement of the feſtival 


of the Exaltation of the Holy Croſs. On the ap- 


decaying relic was extended to whatever bore a 


ſimilar form, which was eſteemed too ſacred to 


be placed in the way of pollution of diſreſpect. 


The council of Trulla commanded, in pur- 


f 1 


ſuance of this idea, that no crofles ſhould be per- 


mitted to be made upon the flo. 


F 


Feſtivals on various occaſions were added to 


the Chriſtian rites during this century, amongſt 


which the Virgin Mary appears to have been 
particularly diſtinguiſhed. The * feaſt! of her 
annunciation was. inſtituted, in the council of 
Conſtantinople, in the year 692; the remem- 
brance of her death was commanded to be ob- 


ſerved, and was denominated the Depoſition of 


the Virgin; and the feaſt of her nativity was 


eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of this century *. 
Few of the faints had indeed been forgotten in 
the diſtribution of celeſtial honours : but Boni- 


face IV. obtained a grant of the Pantheon at 
Rome; and, in order that no one might be neg- 


\ 


proach of the Saracens, this preeious depoſit was 
again removed, and was taken to Conſtantinople, 
The reverence paid to this wonderful and never 


lected, he piouſly dedicated it to all the ſaints. 


The reſpeCt paid to the Viegia Mary appears; like 
all the other parts of the vaſt fabric of ſuperſtition, to 
ade-gradual advances to perfection. Cakes made 


on ſthe vigil of the nativity, to her honour, were indeed 
prohibited by an eccleſiaſtical decree, but her reputation 


daily increaſed. 5 


a 1553 | The 


of any perſon who had accidentally flain his neighbe 


cenT. 7. Rights of Sanctuary. 32 

The edifice, therefore, whichamong the Pagans. - 

had [ſerved as à memorial of all the gods, wass 

conſecrated by the Chriſtians to the remem= — © 

brance of all their ſaints, and a. feſtival to their 

honour was inſtituted in a ſucceeding century. 4 
The rights of ſanctuary, as we have alrea- ' 

dy ſeen, were admitted at an early period into | 

the Chriſtian church; and they were. ſoon very 

liberally claimed by thoſe who had violated the 

peace of due jo and refuſed to ſubmit to its 

laws. Imperial edicts and clerical decrees were | 

repeatedly iſſued to reſtrain, the privileges of a 

aſylum to the perpetrators of leſſer crimes, whilſt 

thofe who had committed groſſer offences were Fi 

commanded to be ſurrendered. up to juſtice. . 

Under the pontificate of Boniface, V. the licen- 

tious and profligate obtained farther immunities 

by one of his decrees, which ; ordained that, 

whatever the offence of the criminal, none 

ſhould dare to take him forcibly, from his ſanc-- 

tuary in the Church. This political meaſure, 

while it promoted a general ſpirit of depravity, 

became a conſiderable acceſſion to the power 

and aggrandizement of the Church. It at length 

indeed extended almoſt to the annihilation of | 

the civil authority, and demanded the exertions -n 

of the ſovereigns of Europe to reſtrain it within 

decent Bes . „ e 


* * 


Sanctuary was inſtituted by Moſes +, on the eſtabliſh«” 
ment of the children of Iſrael in the Land of Promiſe, 


by the appointment of fix cities of refuge for the NN 
r 


till 
he could be brought to a fair and diſpaſſionate trial for his 


+ Exodus, xxi. 12. Ns 
MS crime. 


—_ 


The obſervance of public penance, 6 i: | 
tion admirably calculated for the prefervation of 


/ 


crime *. Theſe aſylums being choſen among the Levi- : 
. © . 1 * 80 FM . IV - "1 * 4 \ 4 ; 
tical cities, afforded ſome ſlight connection between them 


and religion; and the alliance was ftill more apparent 


when the Temple of Solomon, and particularly the altar 


of burnt- offerings, obtained a ſimilar privilege. Aſylums 
were inſtituted alſo amongſt the Greeks, at a very early 


period ; and they ſoon became equally acceſſible to the 


crafty or violent aſſaffin, and to the accidental man-ſlayer : 


nor were the moſt notorious offenders (out of reverence 


to the Deity, who preſided in the Temple) forcibly 


taken from this place of ſecurity. Romulus, who was 
intereſted in the population of his newly-ereQed and 
empty city, with wiſe policy proclaimed it an aſylum 
where the moſt guilty and the moſt unf6rtunate might 


de certain to find refuge and protection. 1 

When the Empire became Chriftian, the emperors 
transferred the privileges and immunities of the ancient 
fanctuaries to Chriſtian churchesf : they were,  how- 
ever, occaſionally reſtricted by the imperial laws, and the 
privileges confined. After the decrees of Boniface, the 


privilege of protecting criminals was not generally ob- 
gives the inferior ehurches, where indeed the clergy 


were not ſo well able either te protect or maintain this 
atrocious band, who had a right to demand from them a 
ſupply of victuals, raiment, a habitation, &c. fue quibus 
corpus ali non poteſt. The extent of the ſanctuafy dif- 


fered in different places. Upon the diſſolution of the 


monaſteries in England, in 1 540, ſanctuary was confined 
to pariſh churches and church-yards, cathedrals, hoſ- 
pitals, and collegiate churches; and Henry VIII. refuſed 


to admit to this privilege any who had been guilty of 


high treaſon. It was ſtill further limited under Edward 
VI. and totally aboliſhed by James I, | 


See a judicious ſketch of the Hiftory of Aſylums or 


Sanctuaries, by the Rev. Mr. Pegge, Archæologia, 
vol. viii. | | ee 


* Numb. xxx. 12. Deut. Xix. 6. Joſh, xx. 6. 9. 
7 Hoſpin, P- 79. | | : | 
8 1 good 


cenT. .]  - Public Penance. 323 


good order in the Church, had, as has been al- 
ready ſtated, conſiderably declined. But the 


neceſſity and advantage of private confeſſion 


and penance was earneſtly inculcated by ſeveral 
of the fathers of the Church; and particularly by 


Theodore, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who for 


ſome time _ eſtabliſhed this regulation in 
his church. Penitentiary diſcipline received. 


conſiderable alterations and improvements from 
this prelate, who, from the canons of the Greek 


and Latin churches, publiſhed a Penitential Of- 
fice ; which diſtinguiſhed the degrees of atro- - 
city in different fins, according to their nature 

and conſequences, and appointed the penalties _ 
ſuitable to the various degrees of tranſgreſſion. 
From England this book extended throughout 
the Weft; and beeame the model of various 
publications, fimilar in their nature, but ex—1x 
tremely inferior in their execution. 
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er THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY. . i 


1 Monothelites— Aginians— Chazinarians — Gnoſi- 
Fs  machi— Lampetians — Ercete —Paulicians— 


Their Opinions—Perſecution—Reſlance.... ... 


rx hiſtory of the Monothelites . was. fo 
| K cloſely interwoven with the general tran- 
ſactions of the ſeventh century, that little more 
can be neceſſary to be added concerning them. 
The orthodox belief, that Jeſus Chriſt was poſ- 
- ſeſſed of the wills and operations peculiar ,both- 
to his divinity and humanity, was firſt oppoſed 


£ 


by Theodore, biſhop of Pharon, who contended . 
that the humanity was ſo united to the divinity, 
that, although. it fully poſſeſſed its own faculties, - 
yet its operation muſt be aſcribed to the divi- 
nity. Cyrus, biſhop of Phaſis, adopted the 


5 
- 


opinions of "Theodore; and the ſect of which 
they were the leaders were termed Monothe- 
lites, from their affirming that the two natures 
in Chriſt were fo conftituted, that he poſſeſſed. 
only one will and one operation, which they 
termed Theandric. Protected and nurtured by 
imperial approbation, the Monothelites became 
a very conſiderable ſet. The deciſions of the 
ſixth general council at Conſtantinople deter- 
mined that their opinions were not conſiſtent 
with the purity of the Chriſtian faith ; the Mo- 
nothelites were formally condemned; and, pug 
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| to ariſe. The greater part of the ſects of this 


period were indeed of ſmall importance and 


ſhort duration. Amongſt the principal of them 
were the Aginians, who condemned matrimony, 


and the uſe of certain meats; the Chazinarians, 
who were adorers of the croſs; the Gnoſimachi, 


who oppoſed the tenets of G noſticiſm; the Er- 


cetæ, who affirmed that, in order to render 
prayer acceptable to God, it ſhould be perform 
that man ought to perform no, action againſt his 


free agency, whence all vows were undoubtedly 


1 * 


unlawful ; in all other reſpects this ſect profeſſed 


the doctrines of Arianiſm. 


Whether we contemplate; the importance, 


the duration, or the effects which they are be- 
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venth century. According to the opinions of 


appellation from the attachment of its profeſſors 


abhorred by theſe primitive reformers. Vet 


their fancy with a celeſtial body, Which paſſed 
through the virgin, like water through a pipe; 


or knowledge, and by the auſterity and ſimpli- 


\ | . * 


ne ved to have produced, the Paulicians' are un- 
doubtedly the moſt ' conſiderable ſe& of the ſe- 
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fome celebrated writers, this ſect derived its 


to the apoſtle Paul. Their teachers | repre 
Jented the four diſciples of the Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles ;” the names of the apoſtolie churches 
were applied to the congregations which they 
aſſembled; and the Epiſtles of Paul, together 
with the Goſpels, were carefully inveſtigated by 
the Paulicians, who contended that in theſe books 
was contained every article of primitive Chriſtia- 
nity. They openly rejected the validity of the 
Old. Teſtament, and the Epiſtles of St. Peter; 
they diſclaimed the viſions which had been pub- 
liſhed by the Oriental ſects; condemned the 
doctrines of Manes, and complained of the in- 
Juſtice of being conſidered as his followers. 
Every object of ſuperſtition was deſpiſed and 
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their doctrines were not exempted from abſur- 
dity : inſtead of confeſſing the human nature, 
and ſubſtantial ſufferings, of Chriſt, they amuſed 


and with a fantaſtic crucifixion, that eluded the 
impotent malice of the Jews. Their unphilo- 
fophical creed extended alſo to the eternity of 
ier og ERR 

The teachers of this ſect were only diſtin- 
guiſhed by their ſcriptural names, by their zeal 
city of their lives. Their diſciples were conſi- 
derably multiplied, not only in Armenia, their 
original Ration, but in Pontus and . 
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„ er. / m 
un- T hey were however ſoon inyelyed in the hor 27 5 
Fi rors of perſecution; and during the period of one : 

of hundred and fifty years their patience ſuſtain- 


its ed whatever evils miſguided. zeal could inflict. 


lors Michael I. and Leo the Armenian were foremoſt” 
re- in the race of perſecution; but the prize was 
the obtained by the empreſs Theodora, who re- 
hes ſtored the images to the Oriental churches, and 
he) under whoſe reign one hundred thouſand Pau- 
ther licians (under which odious name it is probable 
aby ſeveral Iconoelaſts were included) were extir- 
oks pated. In conjunction with the Saracens, this 
ſtia- perſecuted ſect reſiſted in arms the intolerant 
the emperors of the Eaſt; and the ſon of Theodora 
ter; fled before the heretics whom his mother Had 
ub- condemned to the flames. The inſurgents pe- 
the netrated into the heart of Aſia, repeatedly over- 
in- threw the Imperial troops, and for more than a 
ers. century the Paulicians continued to defend their 
and religion and liber. PO 

Yet Inflexible in their opinions, and unconquera- 
fur- ble either by Imperial arms or arguments * 
ure, the Paulicians continued to diſſent both from 
uſed the Greek and Latin churches. In the begin- 
aſſed ning of the thirteenth century, their primate 
ipe; reſided on the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, 

| the and Dalmatia, and governed by his vicars the - 
ulo- filial congregations of Italy and France. At the 
y of cloſe of the ſeventeenth century the ſect ſtul in- 
; habited the vallies of Mount Hæmus, tormented 
ſtin- by the Greek clergy, and greatly corrupted in 
= their religious tenets, In the Weſt, if indeed 
1PH- 1 | Re 
ot * Alexius Commenus attempted, but, as might be ex- 
their pected, attempted in vain, to eradicate their prejudices by 
ooia. his perſuaſion. 0 | | 

hey they 
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228 ' Paulicians the firft Reformers. [exxx. 3. 


they penetrated into the Weſt, the favour and 

ſucceſs of the Paulicians muſt be imputed to 
the powerful though ſecret diſcontent which 
animated the moſt pious Chriſtians againſt the 
church of Rome. They are conceived to be 
the leaders of the venerable band who ſettled in 

the country of the Albigeois, in the ſouthern 
provinces of France, who purified their creed 
from all the viſions of the Gnoſtic theology, 
and became the intrepid oppoſers of every ſu- 
perſtition and uſurpation of the Church, and 
the glorious leaders of the reformation. 
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8 r LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN THR . 

rn - SEVENTH CENTURT. ph 1 
2 Decline of Learning —Greeks. fond. of intricate = 

u- Theological Queſtions —T imatheus-- Anaſtatius-= YH 

ad Philoponus—Gonon-- Euſebius-- Nicias— Fulian - > 


 Pomerius—Thomas, Biſhop , : Heracleg—Pa- > 
terius— Hehchius. — Iſidoro General Ignorance | - 
I Ethics-—Antiochus—Leontius— Jahn Mo © 
chu e ee A e 
Tayon, Biſhop aragoſſa.— lidefonſus.—Aax-— 
imus — John, 7 Monk — Al, : Abbot of © 
Malmſtury— George Piſides. e 


F the increaſing ignorance of that body 
of men, from wliom literature, in the ages 
which preceded and which ſucceeded this period 
of barbariſm has received the moſt important 
ſervices, it may naturally-be inferred that the 
cauſe of learning muſt neceſſarily decline; and 
that, amongſt a people immerſed in ſuperſtition 
and'ignorance, few. good writers would be found. 
Few indeed were they in number, and ſmall 
and confined were the labours of that few. True 
philoſophy, which had gradually receded, now 
| diſappeared, and ſcarcely left a trace by which 
3 her footſteps upon earth could be diſcerned. 


Logical diſtinctions and ſubtle ſophiſms uſurped 


her place, and were applied to the inveſtigation 
| of every difficult point, which, if they found not 
F. 3 already ſufficiently obſcure, they RO * + 
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a cloud into which the moſt diſcerning eye 
the Greeks than the Latins; and we conſequent- 15 


3 find many more controverſial writers in tiit 


rious wr 


ſaulted by Philoponus, the gra 
ſe 


erroneous opinions of Philoponus; and compoſed 


| paſſages in the ſacred writings, obtained ſome | 
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could ſcarcely pervade. 


The taſte for inveſtigating difficult theologi- 
cal queſtions was much more prevalent amongſt 


Eaſtern empire. Timotheus, in a work con- 
cerning the reception of heretics, attacked the 
various herefies which divided the Church. Par- 
ticular errors in doctrine were aſſailed by ya- 
iters. The Monothelites by Maximus, 
and his diſciple Anaſtatius. Paganiſm was aſ- 
ammarian, of Alex- a 
andria, and chief of the ſect of the Tritheiſts, C 
in a diſcourſe concerning idols, which was in- t 
tended to refute the aſſertions of the philoſopher 0 
Jamblichus ; but his zeal againſt Paganiſm was 
not ſufficient to ſcreen him from the imputation 
of maintaining heretical opinions himſelf. Co- 
non and Euſebius, his two diſciples; attacked his ; 
opinion of the three natures in God: and Ni. 9 
cias, who had exerted his abilities againſt te 
enemies of Chriftianity, refuted ſeveral of the 


a diſcourſe againſt the heretic Severus, one of 

the leaders of the ſect of the Corrupticolæ. 
ulian Pomerius, who had attempted, but un- 
ucceſsfully, the explanation of ſome difficult 


applauſe by his arguments againſt the Jews. ' 
Very few of the writers of this century at- 
tempted to elucidate and explain the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Collections were indeed made from the 
writings of former ages, and particularly from 
thoſe of Auguſtin and Gregory the Great. 
Thomas, biſhop of Heraclea, compoſed a ſecond 
—_— Syriac 
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Tbeodoric, king of Italy, 


aue of Seville; & e 33t 


Syriac verſion of all the Books of the New * 
Teſtament. Paterius publiſned an Expoſition 
both of the Old 2 and the New. 


Heſychius, prieſt of Jeruſalem, wrote ſome 


Commentaries u the Book of Leviticus, 


and the Epiſtle to the Hebrews. The zealous 


Maximus, whoſe labours in the Church were 
not confined to the diſcuſſion of any one matter 
reſpecting religion, publiſhed a Solution of fe- 
veral Queſtions relating to the ſacred Scrip- 
tures.— But it is not amongſt the writers of 


this century that we are to expect either ſound 
expreſſion. Iſidore, biſhops 


argument or clear 
of Seville, compoſed ſome Commentaries upon 
the Holy Scriptures, and wrote an Abridgment 
of the Arts and Sciences; ſome Treatiſes of 
Grammar and Philo ; ſeveral Moral Diſ- 


courſes, and other literary works. This illuf- : 


trious prelate, who derived his origin from 
preſided near forty 
years over the church of Seville; and was one 
of the few characters of the ſeventh” century 
who did not conceive the knowledge of human 


learning to be een with the e of 


religion. 


If, in convemplirinng the aging of this MT | 


we are compelled to do the grofs deviations 


from moral rectitude in the conduct of man- 
kind; a peruſal of the moral writers of this cen- 
tury will convince us that, if the ſeience of 


ethics was not practiſed, it was ſcarcely under- 
ſtood. Superſtition had ſapped the foundations 
of moral knowledge; and the venerable fabric, 
inſtead of being ſupported” by thoſe whoſe in- 


tereſt and duty were concerned in its preſerva- 


tion, was in feveral places ſecretly undermined, 
and 
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genuine virtue. 
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| and its r uin nearly completed, by the practice 
of thoſe fanatical vagaries which were eſteemed 


a full compenſation for the neglect of the great 


duties of life. A Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, 


upon the Duties of Chriſtians, was publiſhed by 
Antiochus, a monk of Paleſtine. "Phe myſtical 


morality of Maximus, that of Heſychius, and 
of the few other moral writers of this century, 


was little calculated to promote the intereſts of 
The hiſtorical writers of chis period are not 
entitled to a very exalted eulogium. The lives 
of the ſaints, a favourite ſpecies of compoſition 
in this ſuperſtitious age, were degraded by ab- 


ſurdity, and an endleſs: train of wonders and 
miracles. Leontius, biſnop of Cyprus, com- 
poſed the Memoirs of John the Almoner, biſhop 


of Alexandria, whoſe virtues were entitled to the 

affęection and applauſe of his contemporaries. 
George, the ſuccefior of John in the Alexan- 
drian ſee, wrote a Life of Chryſoſtom, which 

is unhappily diſtinguiſhed only by its falſehood. 
It yields however, in abſurdity, to The Spiritual 
Meadow of John Moſchus, a prieſt and monk, 
which contains a relation of the actions and 


miracles of the hermits of different countries; 


and details not only the conteſts which were en- 
dured by theſe holy men with the world and the 


fleſh, but their converſations with evil ſpirits, 


their conflicts with dæmons, and their victories 
over whole legions of the powers of darkneſs. 
The celebrated Theodore, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, has been already noticed. This 


eminent eccleſiaſtic was a native of Tarſus, in 


Qilicia, and was appointed by the pontiff Vita- 


lianus to the ſee of Canterbury; but was obliged. 
| 5 ; to 
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to defer his conſecration for three months aſter 


his arrival in England, on account of his head 


being ſhaven in the manner of the Eaſtern 
monks. The Romiſh ſee acquired a powerful 
advocate in Theodore, who adopted the _ - 

and ceremonies of that church; and extended 
the juriſdiction of the ſee of Canterbury, by the 

concurrence of the Saxon kings, over all Eng- 
land. Before his death he had the additional 
ſatisfaction of ſeeing the Scottiſh church united 
to the Roman ſee, adopting all her ceremonies, 
and acknowledging the authority of his own 
metropolitan church. His Penitentiary is the 
only celebrated part of his literary labours, 
The writers on theological ſubjects were lit- 
tle, if at all, ſuperior to their contemporaries in 
the other branches of literature. A body of 
divinity, extracted from the works of Gregory 
and Auguſtin, was compoſed by Tayon, biſhop 
of Saragoſſa; and the doctrines of theology, de- 


rived from the ſame” ſource, were by ſeveral 


other writers collected in a ſimilar manner. 
The beſt epitome of divinity collected in this 
century, was that by Ildefonſus, biſhop of To- 
ledo, a prelate diſtinguiſhed for his erudition 
and abilities; who compoſed, beſides his Sermons, 
a work upon the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, and ſome 
Letters. Maximus, a warm and vehement op- 
ponent of the Monothelites, who had tinged 
his pen with the gall of controverſy, and was 
a commentator, and a writer of morality, com- 
poſed alſo, though by no means in a maſterly 
ſtyle, a work concerning the Nature of Theology. 
This monk, whoſe: active and vindictive temper 
ſuffered him not to remain an idle ſpectator 
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33 "Maxima, Pontus Se. „ CENT. 


- whole talents raiſed him to che bigbelt ſtation 
amongſt the Greek authors of this century, was 
deſcended from a noble family at Conſtantinople, 
where he enjoyed the poſt of Secretaryof State to 
the emperor Heraclius. Hence he retired to the 
monaſtery of Chryſopolis, of which he became 
the abbot: but the apprehenſions of the incur- 
ſions of the Barbarians, and the erroneous opi- 
nions propagated at Conſtantinople, compelled 
him to retire into the Weſt ; and he ſettled in 
Africa. Internal tranquillity was not, however, 
his object in this retreat. He fulminated his 
denunciations againſt the hereſy of the Mono- 
thelites; and excited the African biſhops, and 
the pontiff of Rome, to declare their deteſtation 
of thoſe heretics, and of the Type of the emperor 
Conſtans. Maximus was followed in his re- 
treat by the Monothelite Pyrrhus, who had 
been compelled by Conſtans to abandon the 
Byzantine ſee. Here the angry combatants 
again entered the liſts of controverſy ; and 
the opinions of one will, or of two wills, in 
Chriſt, were enn! their numerous re- 
ſpective | adherents. - The African biſhops, 
alarmed at a contention which diſturbed the 
- tranquillity of their church, applied to the go- 
vernor to ſummon Pyrrhus and his opponent to 
a public diſcuſſion of their opinions. They met 
in the preſence of the governor; the biſhops, 
and the aſſembled nobility. Each of the con- 

tending parties offered his reaſons; and every 
ſophilin, every ſubtlety, that ingenuity could 
deviſe, were exerted in the debate; at the cloſe 
of which the politic Pyrrhus, who required the 
protection of the biſhop of Rome, affected to be 
Converted by the arguments of his opponent: 
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Rome, the heretical doctrine of one will. The 


et | attempt of the Byzantine monk to oppoſe the 
the - celebrated decree of Conſtans was not, how= 


me ever, equally ſucceſsful.” He was forcibly con- 
wr JF veyed back to Conſtantinople, by the commands 
pi- of the Emperor; whence he was baniſhed to 
led | Byzica,, a ſmall village in Thrace. Again he 
in was recalled to the imperial court; but baniſh= _ 
ver, ment had not ſubdued his ſpirit: and again his 
his F contumacy, or his zeal for the truth, was pu- 
no- niſned by his being publicly ſcourged through 
and the twelve diſtricts of the city, and by the cruel 
ion deprivation of his tongue and his right hand. 
ror His diſciple Anaſtatius participated in the guilt 
re- and the ſufferings of his friend. Thus mutilat- 
had _ ed, the unhappy Maximus was not permitted the 
the ad privilege of undiſturbed ſorrow; he was im- 
nts priſoned in a ſtrong, caſtle, where he cloſed a 
and life ſpent in the As ative _ exertions, in what 


he probably conſidered as the cauſe of the 


PS The praiſes of the Virgin employed: the che- 
the torical powers of John, the monk, who wrote 
70- ſeveral Sermons to her honour.. Adhelm, ab- 
to. bot of Malmſbury, compoſed ſeveral / treatiſes 
8 upon her Virginity, ; both, in proſe and verle 3 
Ps, and George. Piſides has in his .Sermons cele- 
on- brated the virtues of the Virgin in lofty ſtrains, | 
uld | 5 e . 8 85 
oſe SES , / 
the «& 5 © hs 
be ; 

| * 
nd, 


cur. 7. ] Praiſes q the Virgin. 335 


non and, though he afterwards retracted his confeſ- 
was fion, abjured firſt in Africa, and afterwards at 
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of Nice— Idblatry re-eflabliſhed — Incurſfions of 
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© tfouingian Family — Unjuft Depoſition of Chil- 
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Emperor of the Weſt — Image Worſhip not al- 
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| © "the Proceſſion of the Holy OTE” | 
| . | ; of Difſemtion—Charatter of | arliemugne. * 
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SS T HE interference of the Emperors in mat- 
1 L ters of religion, had, as was formerly ob- 
ſerved, occaſioned violent commotions in the 


5 none a at weir 
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cur. g. ] Veen Juſinimn. 337 


Empire and the Chureh. Under Juſtinian II. 
who reigned at the beginning of this century, 
they were not deſtined to experience greater 
tranquillity, from the profligacy and wickedneſs 
of the Emperor, than they had formerly de- 
rived from the abſurd attempts of his predeceſ- 
ſors to compoſe religious differences. Juſtinian “ 
was, both in principle and practice, inimical to 
virtue, and conſequently to- the happineſs of his 
ſubjects: and, without intermeddling in theo- 
HIS logical diſputes, he contrived to haraſs and diſ- 

15 treſs the Church. The deſtruction of buildings 
dedicated to religion, will always, in ſome de- 


. gree, be repugnant to the feelings cf a virtuous 
1 mind; and, in a ſuperſtitious age, the demo- 
N This tyrant revenged the deſign of his ſubſects, the 
olent inhabitants of Cherſona and the Boſphorus, to deliver 
uncil him to his rival Tiberius (in order to avert the horrors - 
Her of civil war), by a command for the 5 of all 
nei! ranks, without diſtinction ↄf ſex or age, of guilt or in- 
BY nocence, who inhabited thoſe diſtricts. Theſe orders 
we of were in part obeyed by the ſoldiery, who diſpatched 
reaſe | the aged inhabitants, either by the ſword, by throwing - 
Dar- them into the ſea, or by burning them alive: but the tears, 
2 | the entreaties, and the innocence of the children melted - 
bl the obdurate hearts. of theſe miniſters of vengeance, and 
had; they conſented to ſpare their lives, Mercy however was 
7 _ not congenial to the foul of Juſtinian : he was tranſported 
be · with rage at the diſobedience of his command; and 
ing iſſued freſh orders for the maſſacre of thoſe innocent 


victims. Cruelty is feldom a ſolitary vice; and the cha- 
racter of Juſtinian was marked by perfidy to his allies, 
and by ingratitude towards his benefaftors. Trebelis, 
© king of the Bulgarians, who had entertained him, when 
mat- a fugitive, not only with hoſphality but magnificence, 
* and whoſe exertions had aſſiſted in re-eſtabliſhing him 
on the Imperial throne, was rewarded by the invaſion of 
his country; where, however, the ungrateful Juſtinian 
pire met with a repulſe; his army was defeated, and he was 
| compelled to make an ignominious retreat. 
VoI. I. , _ Q « lition 


ro * 


MV [| 333 - Cnteſt reſpefting Images. © ewt. B. 
111 | lition of a church dedicated to the Virgin : 
_— Mary, for the erection of a banqueting-houſe, t 
\'S: ll | was an offence which was calculated to excite TH 
. the moſt violent deteſtation againſt the Empe- 0 
. | ror. Nor was this the only inſtance in which { 
6661 | he conſulted the gratification of his paſſions, at c 
[UE | ij the expence- of the clergy. In revenge for 2 
ih | $ his. attachment to his rival Leontius, he com- i 
ES  . manded the eyes of the patriarch Callinicus to 1 
14 be put out; and, in addition to this inuman 0 
4 puniſhment, baniſhed the unhappy patriarch to c 
Rome, where he bad the, mortification of de- 
pending for a precarious ſubſiſtence upon the 0 
Roman Pontiff, whoſe authority he had always ] 
enten. i 
Plhilippicus, his ſucceſſor, reſumed the Im- | 
perial exertions for the extinction of erroneous | 
opinions. The heterodox cauſe of Monotþ-... 
liſm reared her dejected head under this Empe- 4 


ror, who was a zealous adherent to the opi- 
nions of that ſect; and whoſe example and in- 
fluence promoted their intereſts amongſt per- 
ſons of the moſt exalted rank and dignity, His 
4 zeal for Monotheliſm was demonſtrated by 
every inſult which could be ſhewn to whatever 
had - oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of his favourite 
opinion. He convened a ſynod, which was 
eaſily induced to condemn the ſixth general 
council; and the picture of this aſſembly, which 
had reprobated his darling prejudices, was in- 
dignantly torn from the walls ot the great church 
of St. Sophia, and demoliſhed, by the command 
of the Emperor, and the conſent of the obſe- 
quious patriarch. This meaſure, the firſt that 
- was adopted in a conteſt. which rent aſunder 
the peace of the Church during the . 
{hat 1 e e e 


* % 


cenr. 8.) Arragance of the Pape. 330 
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of this century, was followed by an order, tranſ- | 


mitted to the Roman Pontiff, for the demoli- 


tion of all pictures or images which adorned the 


walls of the churches. But the haughty Con- 
ſtantine received not theſe commands with 


ſubmiſſion, nor conſented to obey them. He 


oppoſed, by a formal proteſt, the Imperial edit; 
and demonſtrated his contempt of the order, by 


immediately placing pictures of the ſixth gene- 
ral council againſt the walls of St. Peter's 
church: and, in a ſynod which he convened 


at Rome, he not only condemned the con- 


duct of Philippicus, in this inſtance, but ex- 
communicated him as a heretic; pronounced 


him unworthy of the Empire, and authoriſed 


and exhorted his ſubjects to revolt. Whoever 
regards the meaſures taken by either party, as 
altogether the effect of religious principle, Will 
Philippicus might have 
ſuffered the offending picture to decorate the 
walls of the great church, had it not perpe- 
| tuated and aggravated the remembrance of a 

council which had anathematized opinions that 


probably be miſtaken. 


had met with his approbation; and Conſtantine 


would perhaps have ſubmitted to the edict 'of 
the Emperor, had he not wiſhed for an opportu- 

nity of diſcarding the authority of the Byzan= 
tine court, and aſſerting the independence of 


the Roman'ifee. + >: 


'The puniſhment which was juſtly incurred 12 
by this contumelious and arrogant behaviour of 


8. 
, 
* 


the Roman Pontiff, was prevented by the vio-. _ - 


lent and ſudden death of Philippicus. 


zealous catholic, was little diſpoſed to reſent 
the indignities offered by the Roman Pontiff. 
In the ſhort period of his reign, he endeavoured 


- 


t 


His ſuc-"- _ 
ceſſor Anaſtaſius, a man of learning, and a 


* 


_ 


340 | | 1. the Iſeurian. 5 „ 8. 5 


to repair che . which had: blew maderin 
the peace of the Church: but he was ſoon com- 
pelled to reſign the Imperial diadem; and aſ- 
ſumed the habit of a monk, in order to ; oa 
0 ſerve his life. 
= Leo the Iſaurian, who was inveſted with the 
purple in the year 716, had been gradually 
raiſed from the ſtation of a private ſoldier in the 
guards of Juſtinian. He was crowned by the 
patriarch Germanus; and engaged, by a ſolemn 
oath, to defend and preſerve the orthodox cauſe, 
and to continue a decided enemy to Monothe- 
liſm. His zeal in the cauſe. of Chriſtianity. 
was indeed manifeſted at an early period of 
| his reign. In 721, a Syrian impoſtor had ſe- 
| duced the Jews, on the pretence of being their 
expected Meſſiah, and had occaſioned ſeveral 
diſturbances. Leo, through a miſtaken zeal to 
advance the truths of religion, enacted à law. 
againſt the Jews, compelling them to receive 
baptiſm*, and to conform to the religion of the 
Empire. Under this Emperor, the conteſts 
concerning image worſhip, which had for ſome. 
time lain dormant, were again revived ; .mea-. 
fures againſt the prevalence of this pernicious 
ſuperſtition were conceived, and executed with 
, reſolution and intrepidity; and ſharp and con- 
tinued tumults ' agitated the whole Chriſtian 
world. Synods claſhed againſt ſynods; the 
miraculous efficacy of thoſe painted pageants 
4 | 1118 was | inſiſted upon; the. ſaints declared the 
x Juſtice of their. cauſe by ſigns and partents ; 
dd ' and the charges of idolatry and impiety were 
reciprocally and virulently applied to _ 
other by the contending Parties. 
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SENT. 8. Edict againſt Images. 341 


The Emperor was charged with being per- 
verted by the Mahometans; who had not only 
fneered at the Chriſtians for their attachment 
to images, but had actively demenſtrated their 
abhorrence of this ſuperſtition, and attempted 
its abolition. The caliph Yezid, inſtigated 
by a Jew, had commanded all the images in 
the Chriſtian churches of his dominions to be 
deſtroyed; and in 726, Leo publiſhed a ſevere 


_ edict againſt this ſpecies of idolatry, in which 


he ſtrictly prohibited their receiving any kind of 
worſhip and adoration, and commanded them, 
to be removed from all the churches. The pre- 
judices of the multitude, however, are not to 

e ſubverted by royal edicts ; and this cauſe, 
which they imagined the cauſe-6f Heaven itſelf 
againſt a diſobedient and impious monarch,” was 


fupported 1 legions, who flocked with eager- 
A 


neſs to the ſtandards of the-degraded ſaints; and 


to that of the patriarch Germanus, who preached ' 


and who wrote in their defence. The Emperor 
depoſed the diſobedient prelate, and raiſed the 


pliant Anaſtaſius to the vacant ſee. But their 
united efforts were ineffectual : the people be- 


lieved themſelves releaſed from their obedience - 
to an impious apoſtate, who had betrayed the 
faith z and beholding with horror the images of 
our Saviour and of the ſaints ignomintoully 


torn in pieces, or burned, by the command of 


Leo, they aſſembled in a tumultuous manner, 
demoliſhed the ſtatues and pictures ® of the 

2 Pictures of eminent men, ſuch as the Emperors or 
Biſhops, were placed in the churches about the ſame 


time that the pictures of ſaints and martyrs obtained that 


ſituation. ; | 
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Emperor, and ſurrounded the gates of the royal 
palace; but, after being repulſed with great 
laughter, they were compelled to a temporary 
compliance with the offenſive edicde. 
he ſucceſsful ſtruggle of Leo for the de- 
molition of idolatry, in the Imperial city, did 
not, however, influence the conduct of his ſub- 
jects in the other parts of the Empire, nor ren- 


der his meaſures acceptable to the Roman ſee. 
The horrors: of civil diſcord raged in the iſlands 


of the Archipelago, in Aſia, and in Italy. Gre- 


gory I. who had oppoſed, with great vehe- 


mence, the attempts of the Emperor, reſpect- 
ing image worſhip, endeavoured to ſoften his 
_ reſentment, by claiming great merit from tbe 
_ meaſures he had taken in Italy, in reſtraining 
 _ the growing power of the Lombards; and wrote 
to Leo, earneſtly entreating a revocation of the 


Imperial edict. . But the Emperor, zealouſly 
attached to the cauſe he had eſpouſed, and en- 


tirely convinced that Gregory had been actu- 


ated: rather by motives of ſelf-intereſt than a 


regard for the Empire, was ſo far from acceding 
to this requeſt, that he diſpatched private orders 


to the exarch of Ravenna, and to the gover- 


nor of Rome, to apprehend the contentious 
prelate, and ſend him to Conſtantinople. The 
people of Rome were too little attached to the 
Emperor to ſuffer the execution of this order; 


the biſhop excommunicated” the exarch; and 


by letters exhorted the Venetians, with Luit- 


prand, king of the Lombards, and all the cities 


of the Empire, to continue ſtedfaſt in the ca- 
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Not with this lack of oppoſition, - 
Gregory abſolved the people of Rome from 
their allegiance to the Emperor; it is alſo re- 
ported that he occaſioned the tribute, which 
had been annually paid from Rome and Italy 
into the Imperial treaſury, to be withdrawn. 


This ſtep was the ſignal of revolt: the Impe- 
rial officers” were maſſacred or baniſhed; the 
people of Rome refuſed to acknowledge the au- 


thority of the Emperor, and choſe new magiſ- 
trates ; the inhabitants of Ravenna ſubmitted 
to the dominion of Luitprand ; and the inhabi- 
tants of Naples murdered their duke, Exhili- 
ratus, the Imperial governor, together with his 

ſon, and one of his principal officers, Leo, 
exaſperated by theſe proceedings, confiſcated the 
revenues which had been paid from Sicily; Cala- 
bria, and Apulia, to the Roman Pontiff, and ſub- 
jected tne.clergy of thoſe countries, and the va- 
rious churches of Ulyricum, to the n yo 


riſdiction of the Byzantine ſe. « 


'The Emperor oppoſed the worſhip of images 
with reiterated. fury; and enforced his prohi- 
bition by threatening the guilty oppoſer of his 


laws with ſevere and exemplary puniſhments. 


A favourite image of Chriſt, which was de- 
ſtroyed, was the ſignal of another rebellion; and 
the adorers of! images, who were called lcono- 
latrz*, and their opponents the Iconoclaſtæ , 
1 reliſted, deteſted, and perſecuted each 
Other. 

The death of . and that of Gregory Ut. | 


who died the ſame yours and whoſe attachment 0 


* From «wy, an image, and Aareevw, to worſhip. 
＋ From xr, and xxXaw, to break, | 
x 4 Q 4 $ | 40 
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to image worſhip had not been leſs deciſive 
than that of his predeceſſor, did not reſtore 
17 Fe to the Church and the Empire. 


ed was ſucceeded by his ſon Conſtantine Co- 


. pronymus*, who renewed his father's edict, and 
- ſpoke in equally pointed terms againſt the prac- 
, tice of idolatry, He choſe, however, to enforce 


his opinions upon the people by the milder and 


univerſally- acknowledged authoxity of a general 


council, rather than by the mandates of an Im- 


perial law, In 754, he convened at Conſtan- 


tinople a council, conſiſting of 338 biſhops, 


in which not only the worſhip but the uſe of 


images was unanimouſly condemned. A conſi- 
derable deſtruction of the objects of idolatrous 


_ worſhip enſued, The decrees of the aſſembly, 


which the Greeks regard as the ſeventh gene- 


ral council, were received by great numbers, 


though not univerſally, even in the Eaſtern 
churches, but were utterly rejected at Rome. 


The oppoſition made by this rational but too 
zealous Emperor to the reigning ſuperſtition, 
was not confined to the worſhip of images: he 
oppoſed the invocation of ſaints, and the adora- 
tion of relies; and evinced his confirmed ab- 
horrence of+the monks, whom he regarded as 
the great ſupporters of ſuperſtition. An edict 


was publiſhed at Conſtantinople, and in all the 
cities of the Empire, forbidding any perſon to 


“ Copronymus was a name conferred upon him from 
the circumſtance of his having defiled the ſacred font 
at his baptiſm. This circumſtance is reported to have 
occaſioned the prediction of Germanus, the patriarch, 
that the infant would, at a future time, prove a ſource 


of great diſturbance to the Church. Hiſt, Miſcel. p. 24. 


embrace 
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in public proceſſion through the ſtreets. Leo 
III. who ſucceeded Conſtantine in 975, was 
not more favourable to the cauſe of idolatr 

than his progenitors : he openly declared his ab 
horrence of image worſhip; 155 puniſhed with 


ſeverity thoſe who had preſumed to pay any 


kind of adoration' to the ſaints, to the Virgm 
Mary, or to their images f. The zeal of Leo 


for the propagation of religion, was gratified 


by the converſion of Elrich, monarch of the 
Bulgarians, who, impelled by an irreſiſtible. 
deſife to embrace Chriſtianity, reſigned his 
crown, and repaired to Conſtantinople, where 
he was entertained by Leo with every demon- 
ſtration of affection and eſteem; and, after he 
had received the ſacrament of baptiſm, was 
created a Patrician, and married to a relation of 
the Empreſs. 


The infant ſon of Leo, 1 was but ten | 
years of age, was the nominal ſucceſſor of his 
father: but the reins of government were a 
ſumed by the ny Irene, who tranſacted 


I „ Theoph, ad Ann. Cont. 19, &c. ad Ann. Conſt, ! 


19, 234 

+ Such was the aan which Leo had conceived 
againſt images, that, having found two of them in the 
poſſethon of the Empreſs Irene, he is ſaid to have re- 


fuſed to cohabit with her afterwards. Univer, Hiſt. 
b. xv. p. 43. A ſudden and premature death gave but 
too much colour to the ſuſpicion, that the Empreſs had 


revenged this affront, . 
e e 
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embrace a 0 life, under ſevere i 
ties x. At Conſtantinople moſt of the religious 
houſes were ſuppreſſed; and the monks com- 
pelled not only to marry, but to lead their brides 


— 
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Al he affairs. of the PRESTR a; not t only re- 

ſiſted the efforts which, at a more mature age, 

were made by her ſon to throw off her yoke, 
With intrepidity and ſucceſs, but with her own 
1 hands chaſtiſed him for his temerity. This 
—_— weak prince, who appears to have continued, 
—_— with the exception of a few intervals, under 
the ſupreme government of this artful and profli- 

gate woman, occaſioned great conteſts amongſt 

the clergy by divorcing himſelf from his firſt wife 
Mary, and at the inſtigation of Irene eſpouſ- 

ing another. The flagitious Empreſs was not 
however contented with rendering him odious 

in the eyes of his people : by her orders he was 
gaqaaAẽst length ſeized, and tormented with the moſt 
© ſhocking cruelty ; and by his death, and that 
of the brothers of her late huſband, ſhe ſeat- 

ed herſelf without a rival upon the Imperial 
throne. The atrocious conduct of Irene was 

-  Juſtified in the eyes of the friends of image 

_ worſhip by her zeal in their defence; many 
eulogiums were compoſed to the honour of 
| this pious princeſs, who has ſince been converted 
into a faint, and as ſuch ſtands recorded in the 
; Greek Calendar *. . | 
Under the adminiſtration of Irene the Ico- 
* nolatrz enjoyed not only a reſpite from their 
ſufferings, but the utmoſt protection and 3 


This Ae inſtance of the deminien of Pein 
diee is far from ſingular. Baronius is pleaſed to conſi- 
der Irene as actuated not by ambition, but by zeal for 
religion; and has juſtified the inhuman treatment and de- 
poſition of her ſon, by texts extracted both from the Old 
' and New Teſtament. Baron. Ann. 796. p. 482. An 
attempt was lately made to excule hs deteſtable ſlave 
trade in the ſame manner. | | 
pour. 
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vour. New images decorated the walls which 


5 


* , 


8: 7 


had lately been deprived of their ornaments; 
and ſhe adopted the popular meaſure of annul- 
ling the edicts of former Emperors againſt the 
worſhip of idols. In 786, in concert with 


Adrian biſhop of Rome, a council was con- 


vened by the Emperor Conſtantine at Conſtan- 
tinople; but, being diſturbed by the officers of 


the army and the ſoldiery, it was in the follow- 
ing year transferred to Nice in Bithynia“, where 


the impiety of the image-breakers was ſeverely 
condemned, the adoration of images and of 
the croſs re-eſtabliſhed, and ſevere puniſhments 
were denounced againſt the daring tranſgreſſors 
of the eſtabliſhed rites. The ſuperſtitious dogmas 
of this aſſembly were ſupported by falſe records 
and ſpurious manuſcripts, and. confirmed by a 


chain of ſuch arguments as. admirably ſuited 


the wiſdom of the cauſe. The aſſembled fathers. 
expreſſed their abhorrence of images made to 
repreſent the Deity ;, but gave a full ſanction to 
the crucifix, which they. commanded to be ſo-— 

lemnly dedicated, and placed-upon the walls of 


_ churches or private houſes, and upon the pub- 


lic roads. Images of our Lord were alſo to be 
made, as well as of the oi cp (who was 
called the immaculate mother of God), of the 
venerable angels, and of all the ſaints. . - 
This ſpecies of worſhip was ſo paſſionately 
admired by the Greeks, that they eſteemed the 


0 : ; by ; ) N # 
The decrees of the Councit of Conſtantinople, un- 
der Conſtantine Copronymus, were ſo obnoxious to the 
Romiſh church, that they have expunged us decrees, 
and conſider this convencd at Nice as tLe ſeventh gene- 
ral council. „ * 


C 


34s Fg , Orthidey. , lernt. 8. 
ſecond Nicene council as a ſignal blefling de- 


rived to them from the interpoſition of Heaven; 


and in commemoration of it inſtituted an an- 
_ - niverlary feſtival, called the Feaſt of Orthodoxy. - 
In this council the legate of the biſhop of Rome 
attempted, in the name of his maſter, to ex- 
. plain the worſhip due to the ſaints, as an in- 


ferior kind of homage, which he called dalia; 
the adoration due to the Supreme Being, was 
faid to be of a more exalted nature, and was 
called /atria. The verſatile biſhops, 
the former reigns had profeſſed their diſlike to 


the worſhip of the ſaints, ſcrupled not to make - 


their peace with Irene, and to ſecure their con- 
tinuance in their poſſeſſions by a recantation 


of thoſe opinions which were debmed heretical 
by the ſecond council of Nice. Deplorable was 


the ſtate of the Eaſtern Empire during the eighth 


century : government was weakened by perpe- 


tual revolutions' for . electing or depoſing diffe- 


rent emperors. Military diſcipline decayed; .. 
learning was neglected or deſpiſed; every ſpe- 


cies of atrocity was practiſed under the waſk 
of religious zeal; and the Empire was repeat- 
, edly invaded. In Syria and Paleſtine. ſeveral ci- 


ties were deftroyed by dreadful earthquakes; an 


| 8 darkneſs, which laſted from the 
Auguſt to October, and occaſioned 


beginning | 
little diſtinction between night and day, over- 


ſpread that country; and this was followed by 


the plague, which broke our in Calabria, ſoon 
ſpread over Sicily, Greece, and the lands 


in the Egean ſea, and at. length reached to 
Conſtantinople, where it raged furiouſly during 


a ſpace of three years. 
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The incurſions of the Saracens were grie- f 
vouſly felt both in the eaſtern and weſtern pro- 


vinces. In the reign of Philippicus, theſe 
fierce - barbarians invaded ' Thrace, took the 
city of Pergamus, and committed dreadful ra- 
vages in various parts of the Empire: they even 


marched up to the gates of the Imperial city; 
and during thirteen months, in which they be- 


ſieged Conſtantinople, war, famine, and the 


peſtilence ſucceſſively prevailed. To add to the 
affliction of the eaſtern Chriſtians, the caliph 


Omar, exaſperated at the courage and re- 


ſolution ef thoſe patriots, who compelled 


him to abandon the defign of taking the capital 


of the Eaſt, vented his chagrin againſt his Chriſ- 
tian ſubjects, by firſt prohibiting them the ex- 


erciſe of their religion, and ſoon afterwards 0 | 


commanding the renunciation of their faith, an 


the profeſſion: of Mahomediſm, upon pain of 


death. So circumſtanced, it is not wonderful 


that the weak, the indifferent, or the timid, 
ſhould adopt the belief of their intolerant maſ- 


ters. Chriſtianity was in ſome places entirely 
extirpated; but a few ſtill maintained, with un- 
ſhaken conſtancy, the religion of Chriſt at the 
hazard of their lives. In 


queſts extended to the maritime coaſts of Gaul, 
and to the iſlands of Sicily and Sardinia ; 
wherever they ſettled, theſe ferocious barbarians 


attempted to propagate the doctrines of Maho- 
met, and to aboliſh a * fol ſo oppoſite to all 


their favourite principles, n Spain and 


* 
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14 the Saracens 5 
invaded Spain, and deſtroyed the empire of the 

Viſigoths in that country, which had been, eſta- 
bliſhed for upwards of 300 years. Their con- 


:350 Allianceoff Saperfarien: and Braun . Cekwr. f. : 
the Chriſtians ſuffered the moſt ſevere oppreſſions | 


from the rigid laws which were enacted by their 


barbarous conquerors. 


The irruption and en of the 8 80 


; the ſouth, the fierce and bloody conflicts of 


barbarous and Pagan nations in the north, and 


the univerſal corruption of religion, and decay 


of learning, exhibit a gloomy picture of the 


ſtate of Europe during the. eighth century. 


Amidſt this wreck of virtue and excellence, the 


Papal-power roſe during this century to an un- 


expected height; and that alliance was formed 
between ſuperſtition and deſpotiſm, which for 


ſucceeding ages proved the ſcourge of mankind. 


To trace theſe great events 9 their ſource, it 


will be neceſſary to direct out attention more 


particularly to the ſtate of Italy, and to ts con- 
nections with foreign powers. : 
Ravenna, which together with wich other 
Cities in Italy was not in the power of the Lom- 
.bards, but governed by an officer of the Empe- 5 


ror, who had the title of Exarch, had, in the 


revolt againſt the edict of Leo, fallen into the 
hands of Luitprand, king of the Lombards. 


Gregory, the Roman pontiff, could not however 


© behold, without apprehenſion, the - increaſe of 


a power which in time might become inimical to 


| his authority; and therefore engaged Urſus, duke 


of Venice, to aſſert the rights of the Empire, and 
to retake the cities of the Exarchate during the 


abſence of Luitprand, by whom they were again 
ſubdued in a ſucceeding popular revolt. In- 
cenſed at Gregory III. who had received into his 


protection Thraſimund, duke of Spoletta, the 


daring revolter apainſt Luitprand, that monarch _ 
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bes Nane and the trembling Pontiff, In -- 
dread of an invaſion from this incenſed Lombard, 
ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Charles Martel, mayor 
of the palace to Childeric, king of the Franks, 
whoſe power might be ſerviceable in repreſſing 
the enemies of Gregory; though the indifference - 
he had demonſtrated to the intereſts of the-cler- 
gy, in diſtributing abbeys and biſhoprics to the 
laity, and aſſigning the tithes to his ſoldiers, had 7 
afforded no very favourable ſpecimen of his re- 
gard for the Church. The effects of this ne - 
gociation were prevented by the deaths of Charles 
and of Gregory. The new pontiff Zachary be- 
came reconciled to Luitprand; and, conſidering 
the weakneſs of the Imperial power in Europe, 
embraced the opportunity to difavow an autho- 
rity which at en was little more than no- 
minal. Ft | 

The alliance, hl betweek ran and 
the Roman ſee did not end here. Pepin, the 
ſon of Charles, ſucceeded to the office of his 
father; but not content with the power whick 
in virtue of his employment he enjoyed, of re- 
gulating all the affairs of the kingdom, he aſ- 
pired to the title of King, and formed the deſigu 
of depoſing the weak and unfortunate Childeric. 1 
The enormous powers which had been acquired 
by the Roman pontiff over the ſucceſſors of the. _ 
| Barbarian conquerors of the Weſtern provinces, _ 
madè it unſafe to tranſa& ſo important an affair 
without his concurrence; - and- Pepin was by his —_ 
devoted ſervants, the Rates of the realm, adviſed _ © 
to conſult the Pope, to reſolve the queſtion— _ 
e Who beſt deſerved to be king—he who was Ji 
polleſſed of the 3 or he who was only poſ- 
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ſeſſed of che title? The nm of the part 
conſulted were not leſs than thoſe of Pepin ; aud 
Zachary, oppreſſed by the apprehenſion both of 


| - the Lombards and Greeks, declared that, in his 
opinion, he ought rather to be ſtyled a monarch + 
Who was inveſted with the powers artached to 


that office, than he who poſſeſſed only the regal 


title. The laſt deſcendant of the illuſtrious 
Clovis was in conſequence of this deciſion im- 


mediately diveſted of the external marks of royal 
ty; and, with his infant ſon, compelled to aſſume 
the monaſtic habit, and to retire from the plea- 


ſures and engagements of public life to the ſoli- 


tude of a cloiſter.— Stephen, the ſucceſſor of 


Zachary, was not leſs favourablejto the perfidious 


-Pepin, In a journey which he made into France, 
he abſolved the uſurper from his oath of alle- 


giance to the depoſed king, anointed him, and 
inveſted him with the regal crown. The object 8 


of Stephen in this journey was not, however, 


to confirm the aggrandiſement of Pepin. He. 
wanted his aſſiſtance apainſt the increaſing power Z 
of the Lombards ; and enforced his entreaties not 
ohly by promiſes both of temporal *proſperity _ 


and eternal happineſs, but by denunciations of 
inevitable damnation if he refuſed to comply. 
He preached not in vain. Pepin, whoſe ambition 


had made him regardleſs of the rights ef his 


ſovereign, was from the ſame principle obedient 
and grateful to that power which had ſecured 
the crown to his poſterity. He entered Italy 
with his army; and, after feveral encounters, com- 


pelled the Lombard king to ſurrender the pof- 


ſeffion of all thoſe territories which the Greek 
emperors had poſſeſſed in Italy, into the * 
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of the biſhop of Roe, The grant of twenty | 
two cities was the liberal demonſtration of Pe- 
pin's gratitude to the pontiff, or it was the ex- 


_ piation by which he attempted to compenſate for. | 


his perfidy and treaſon. Pepin by this liberal 
grant fecured a temporal principality to the ſue- | 
ceſſors of the poor and humble Peter.. : 
The alliance between the king of the F ranks : 
and the pontiff of Rome was confirmed by mu- 
tual neceſſities, and ſtrengthened by mutual ob- 


ligations. In the pontificate of Adrian I. the 5 


reſtleſs and enterprizing Lombards invaded the 
provinces which had been granted by Pepin to 


the Pope. His fon Charlemagne did not, ho -W- 


ever, permit them to reſume their authority; 
he aſſerted the rights of the Roman ſee; and en - 
tering with a powerful army into Italy, ſubduel 


the Lombards, aſſumed to himſelf he title of 
| their king, and was crowned at Rome in 'the 


year 774. Additional donations to the Pope, and 


a confirmation of the grants beſtowed by his fa- 


ther, were the fruits of this additional extent of 
dominion to Charlemagne. Several cities and 


provinces were ceded by him to the Roman ſee, 


under the- ſpecious pretext of atoning for his 
ſins by munificence to the Church. But to the 
policy rather than to the piety of the monarch 
muſt his liberality be aſcribed. Such indeed 


was his thirſt of dominion, that he is believed to 


have diſpatched an embaſſy to Conſtantinople, 
to propoſe a matrimonial union between himſelf , 
and theambitious Irene. This propoſal, which 
might have accompliſhed the re- union of the 
Eaſtern and Weſtern Empires, was counteracted 
by the II of a favourite eunuch, and the 
1 t ſpirit 
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ſpitit of the Ge nobles 8 infamous prin- 
ceſs was confined firſt in a. monaſtery, and after- 
. wards: baniſhed. to the illand of Leſbos, where 
the anguiſh of diſappointed ambition ſhortened 

a life which was long ſince forfeited to juſtice 
"by repeated crimes. Diſappointed therefore in 
this project, Charlemagne ſecretly: afpired after 
the title of Emperor of the Weſt; and his magni- 
ficent donations were intended. to conciliate the 


affection of the pontiff, and to engage him in the 
promotion of his deſigns. 
ſucceſsful; 


His meaſures: were 
and in the year 800 the artifices of 


Leo, the Roman patriarch, ſecure& him the ap- 


probation of che inhabitants of the Weſtern pro- 


vinces, and he aſſumed the title which had been 
; the great object of his hopes and his endeavours. 


Leo was rewarded for his aſſiſtance by the grant 
of juriſdiction over the city of Rome, apd the 


adjacent territories, which were bowever ſubor- 
dinate to the ſupreme dominion of the Weſter 
Emperor. 
Entire agreement between Charlemagne and 
the Roman pontiff, in matters of faith, was not 
the bond by which they were united theirs was 
the political connection of mutual intereſt, not 


of religion. Charlemagne, by the advice of the 


council of Nice, had ordered a judicious divine 


French prelates, who were no friends to the ſecond 


to compoſe Four Books concerning Images, which 
refuted * abſurd decrees of the Nicene al- 


Al * Theſe vines; hcl ad feels thename of hs. 
Emperor the title of the Caroline Books, were b 
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ſembly with judgment and with ade Theſe 
books he ſent in 790 to the Roman «> 
Adrian, who - attempted to anſwer and refute © 
the objections of Charlemagne. The prince, 
however, in 794, aſſembled a council, compoſed 
of three hundred biſhops, at Frankfort, i in which 
the important queſtion concerning the Py 
due to images was agitated/and examined, 
this council, the opinion ſupported in the Eur 
Boots, of the lawfulneſs and expedieficy of placing 
pictures in churches, either as ornaments to the 
building, or as uſeful in refreſhing' the memory, 


was allowed, but the wortbip of them abſoluteſy 
forbidden. f 


The inveſtigation of the important wana ©. | 


reſpecting images, was not the ſole difficulty b 
which the conſciences of the Chriſtians were dif- 
tracted during this century. The Greeks re-' 
proached the Latin church with having added 
the word filiogue to the Byzantine creed, and aſ- 
ſerted that the Divine Spirit proceeded only from . 
the Father; while the Latins, on their part, affirm- 
ed that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Fa- 
ther and the Son. In a council held in France in 
776, at which the ambaſſadors of the Emperor 
aſſiſted, the controverſy was examined and agt- 


tated; and the conduct of the Spaniſh and Gallic - 
clergy, who, had interpolated the word fitogue - 


into the creed of Conſtantinople, was ſeverely » 
arraigned. But the conference terminated: in 


the uſual mode. Each party continued inflexi-. 


bly attached to the opinions they had embraced, 
and no alteration on either ſide was obtained. 
Many additional cauſes occurred to increaſe. 


the 
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the mutual diſlike of the contending patriarchs 


of Rome and Conſtantinople; nor was either 


party averſe to any opportunity of exhibiting 


their reſpeCtive pretenſions and reciprocal anti- 
pathy. Either convinced by the arguments, or 


oObedient to the commands, of their ſovereign, the 


o 


- biſhops of Conftantinople had ſteadily oppoſed 
the deciſion of the Roman, ſee, teſpecting the 
worſhip of images; their power and riches had 
-been-extended by the meaſures taken by the Em- 
peror, to humble the haughty ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter; and the queſtion reſpecting the proceſſion 
of the Holy Spirit, was a new ſource of rancour 


and contention between thoſe rival brethren, 


Inſtances of the moſt flagitious conduct are to be 
found ia the characters ot theſe eſpective biſhops, 
Anaſtaſius, the Byzantine Patriarch, ho upon 

the depoſition of Germanus, and the manifeſta. 


tion of his attachment to the opiniens of "the 
. 'Iconoclaſts, had been raiſed to the vacant ſee, 
had the audacious villainy in the enſuing reipn, 
in order to ſupport the claims of an uſurper to 
the throne, to calumniate the Emperor as a be. 
liever in the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, and to 
confirm his teſtimony by ſwearing by the wood 
of the croſs, which he held in his hand. This - 
atrocious conduct was reſented by the Emperor; 
he ordered the prelate to be publicly ſcourged, 
and to be carried through the city, mounted 
upon an 4fs, with his face to the tail; but he 


added not to his ignominy the deſerved mortifi- 
cation of a deprivation from the ſee*. The con- 
duct of Zachary, in relation to Pepin's claim to 
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cious than that of Anaſtatius. Indeed, whatever 
vices have diſgraced the annals of mankind, are 


to be found amongſt theſe degenerate and cor- 
rupted eccleſiaſtic s-. Compulſion and artifice- 
were continually employed to procure poſſeſſion 
of the ſee of Rome. In 767, Conſtantine, of a 
noble family, obtained poſſeſſion of the Papacy; 
and after his acceſſion to the pontificate was Or- 


| dained ſub-deacon, deacon, and biſhop, in order 


to enable him to retain the ſeat he had Ol. 


Great commotions were the. conſequence of this : 
attempt; an armed force. from the king of the 


Lombards ſubdued Conſtantine, and compelled 

him to retirez and he received afterwards from 

his ſuceeſſors the reward of his violence, by a 

cruel and premature death. | 
The name of Charlemagne, whoſe. ambition ; 

and policy. ſo conſiderably. augmented; the reve=. © 

nues of the Church, makes a conſpicuous dere | 

in the.annals of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, Nor were 

theſe acceſſions the only advantages derived to 

the Chriſtian world from the zeal of this mo- 

narch. No leſs from the political motive of 

ſubduing them under his power, than from the 

defire * propagating religion, he aboliſhed the 

idolatrous worſhip of the Saxons, deſtroyed the- 

temples of their gods, and more indeed by com- 

pulſion than by argument induced them to a 

nominal profeſſion of Chriſtianity, 4 5 
His averſion to ſuperſtition was ardent and 

ſincere, though it was ſometimes ſacrificed to 

motives of policy; and his veneration for the OX 

ſacred writings was unaffected. Every encon- 

ragement was extended by him for the promotion 
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of Uterature, and of that branch in particular 
which relates to the illuſtration of Scripture. 
In his capitularies he impoſed ſeveral falutary. 


reſtraints on the monaſtic orders; he reformed 


the ritual of the Latin church, and ordered it 
| tobe received in all the churches of his domi- 

nions. That his attempts to reſtore the know- 
ledge of true religion, and to animate his ſub- 
jects to the. vigorous exettions of genius, ſhould 


not be ſucceſsful, will not excite our aſtoniſhment, 


if we conſider the ſtate of ſociety at that period. 


It is greatly to his honour to have made the at- 


tempt, and by apparently the maſt judicious 
means. Schools contiguous to the principal 
churches and monaſteries were erected by his 
command, for the inſtruction of youth in reli - 
gion and learning. Every encouragement was 
offered, both by the example and munificence of 
the Emperor, to the exertions of genius; and no 


meaſure was left uneſſayed to civilize the ſavage 


manners of the age, to reſtore Chriſtianity, and 
to revive the decayed intereſis of literature. 
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Fragt che review of the councils held 4050 : 
the eighth century, one might, on a curſory 
view, be tempted to conceive that the remedies 
applied to the increaſing evils had been cffica-- 
cious, and that additional reſtraints were alto- 


gether unneceſfary. Corruption and profligacy, 


however, had fo far invaded all ranks of ſociety, 
that few were either qualified or diſpoſed to 
ſtem the torrent of iniquity, and folly. The 
eaſtern emperors, and the clergy of the whole 
Chriſtian world, were occupied by the conteſt 
la France, Charles Mar- 
tel applied the revenues of the church to the 


concerning images. 


ſupport of the ſtate; arid Spain, oppreſſed by the 


victorious arms of the Saracens, was not in a 
Some canons, _ 


condition to offer her aſſiſtance. 
for the better regulation of the Church, and the 
reformation of the clergy, were made in the great 


council of Nice, and in the leſſer councils of 
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SM France, and an; Theſe aſſemblies 


were all under the ſupremę dominion of the em- 


perors or kings, The eaſtern potentates, as long 


e as they retained their Italian dominions, regularly 


confirmed the election of the Roman pontiff : 


they aſſumed the right not only of interfering, 


but of deciding, in controverſies of a merely re- 


ligious nature, which was a privilege unclaimed 
by the emperor of the Weſt. The power of the 
Roman biſhop was ſtill however confined within 


preſcribed. limits. He could determine nothin 
material by his ſole* authority; the biſhops of 
provinces under his juriſdiction frequently voted 


in direct oppoſition to him. The emperor 


claimed the ſole right of convehing and preſiding 
in councils ; he occaſionally inſpected all the af- 


fairs of the Church, and enacted regulations re- 


ſpecting the morals and conduct of the clergy; 


- and from the monaſteries and churches he de- 
rived a revenue proportioned to their. poſſeſſions. 
Under the Gothic princes of Spain, the na- 
tional councils were compoſed of the biſhops 
and the principal abbots, who, while they agi- 
tated. the important queſtions of cceleſiaſtical 
diſcipline and doctrine, excluded the laity from 
their debates. This buſineſs concluded, the 
- great men of the kingdom were adminted inta 
their aſſemblies, and their decrees: were ratified | 
| by the conſent of the people. Under the do- 


minion of the kings of the ſecond. race in France, 


and in ſome parts of England, practices ſome- 


what ſimilar prevailed. The nobles took their 


place in the aſſembly along with the clergy ;. 
Civil as well as ecclefiaſtical buf neſs engaged the 


attention of the aſſembly ; tHe biſhops compoled 


articles for the internal pany of che Church, and 
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8 me aber for the proſpe rity of the tate, which 
were ratified by the ſovereign, and obtained the | 


names of chapters or capilularies. 

Acceſſions of power and opulence were not 
confined to the rapacious ſee of Rome, but im- 
meoſe riches flowed in various channels into the 
treaſuries of the monaſteries and of the churches, 


A number of convents were founded, and richly 


endowed; and the revenues of the ſecular clergy 
were augmented by the ſuperſtitious opinion, that 


the puniſhments annexed by God to the com- 


miſſion of fin, were to be averted by liberal 
donations to the Church. This opinion, which 
during ſucceeding ages drew continual ſupplies 
of wealth into the eccleſiaſtical coffers, afforded 
in this century a pretext for the liberality of 
princes to the Church. Provinces, cities, and 


fortreſſes were added. to its poſſeſſions; and 


the monks and ſuperior clergy were inveſted 
with the rights and  prerogatives of ſovereiga 
princes. * | 

In the granting of theſe inveſtitures we muſt, 
however, look beyond the avowed: motive. Po- 


licy was thought to require the attachment of a 


body of men, whoſe influence was acknowledged 
whoſe ſacred characters, and ſpiritual 
powers, were found of the utmoſt efficacy in re- 
{training the rebellious and turbulent ſpirit” of 
the nobles ; and | whoſe gratitude” and ſervices 


might be ſecured by ample and liberal donations. 


The influence of the clergy. was indeed rendered 
enormous, by the authority which was attributed 
to their cenlures. 


nication rolled over the head of the impious 
offender againſt the authority of the Church; and 
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of a ſentence; which deprived them not only of 
ek privileges as citizens, but of their rights as 


The powers of the Romiſh church, in 


9 5 9 5 were extended by the ſucceſs of the 


- miſſionaries of Germany, who bent the necks of 
that fierce and barbarous people to their ſpiritual 
yoke... The hereditary. prejudices of the barba- 
Tians were indeed the fruitful ſource of the 
power acquired by the Roman ſee ; and it is to 
their influence we muſt aſcribe the ſuperior ad- 

vantages obtained by the Weſtern clergy over 


their brethren of the Eaſt. The prieſts o Paga- 
niſm had obtained an entire aſcendancy over the 


minds of an ignorant and . people; 
_ every civil and military tranſaction was regulated 
8 by their councils and authority; and even the 


domeſtic tranſactions of theſe Barbarians were 
directed by the advice of the miniſters of reli- 


gion. By a very natural and eaſy tranſition, | 
. 5 powers which had been enjoyed by the Pagan 


prieſthood were acknowledged in the miniſters 


of Chriſt; the haughty Barbarians, who had 
' ſpurned at and ſubverted the ciyit authority, 
tell proſtrate at the feet of either their vanquiſhed 


or. conquering enemies, who were dignified with 
the epiſcopal character; and, on the other band, 


it muſt be, confeſſed, that the Romiſh clergy were 


t at all averſe to receiving every advantage 
which might be derived from the ſuperſtition 


and ignorance of this people. They readily ac- 
| cepted the honours paid them by the barbarous 
nations; and the Roman biſhop founded his 
cdalaim as ſucceſſor to the ſovereign pontiff, and 
* * the vieh prieſt > the Druids, - 0: pre- 
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tended authorities drawn frow'the ſacted/orache.”  - ui 
of God. The reverence with which the biſhops 3 
of the Roman ſee were occaſionally addreſſed, 
exceeded the meaſure of adulation commonly paid 1 
eren to royalty, The cuſtom of kiſſing the Feet bf Dp. 
the Pope, upon his acceſſion to the Papacy, was 
. eſtabliſhed in the eighth century, though for 

me ſucceeding ages it was practiſed upon that oc- 
caſion only. This cuſtom was derived, in common 
with various other honours, from the ſovereign 
pontiff, to whoſe privileges the biſhop of Rome had 
ſucceeded. It had been introduced by the emperor 
and pontiff Caligula ; probably in part to obtain 
one mark of adoration which had never been 
paid to his predeceſſors; and partly through the 
abſurd vanity of exhibiting his magnificent flip- 


- of gold, enriched with precious ſtoness oy 
The introduction of the clergy into military  - 
offices, was a circumſtance not very favourable | . = 


to their piety or virtue. John, the deacon of f 
the great chureh at Conſtantinople, was created 
admiral of the Imperial fleet againſt the Safa- _— — 
cens ; and loſt his life in a mutiny, the effeck of _ 1 
his imprudent ſeverity againſt the refractory ma- =_ 
riners. © The troops of Naples were commanded 9 
by a ſub-deacon ; and the different functions of RE. 
biſhop and ſoldier were executed by Gevilieb, RR, 
biſhop of Mentz. This exemplary charchman Wy 
directed a challenge in the molt: violent terms to 

another warlike biſhop, whom he accuſed of 

killing his father; nor was the death of his aun 
tagoniſt conſidered as the ſmalleſt impediment 6% N 
the diſcharge of his ſacred function. 5 e 

In the ſecond council of Nice ſome regula. © i 


tions were adopted for preventing in ſome degree -- e _ 
2 ie 
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naue of Canons. ; 


the increaſing i ignorance of. the clergy, by the 
cãnon which commanded an examination of the 
candidate for a biſhopric, by interrogating him 
concerning his acquaintance with the liturgy, the 
. golpels, and epiſtles, and the decrees of councils; 


and ' ſome reſtraint was put upon their eh 


avarice, by a prohibition to the biſhops or 
abbots to. diſpoſe of the goods of their churches . 
or monaſteries. 

Ignorance is the true and genuine rk of. 
vice; and in an age ſo unfavourable to knowledge 
and virtue, we muſt not expect to find even the 
clergy exempt from that depravity which conta- 
minated all claſſes of ſociety. Luxury pervaded 
the facerdotal order; and the flagitious conduct 
df the prieſts and monks. called for repeated re- 
ſtrictipns. In the council of Frankfort, abbots 
were prohibited from inflicting ſevere; puniſh- 
ments on the offending monks; and flom the 
ſhocking cruelty of putting out the eyes, ot 
cutting off the limbs, of their inferior brethren, 
whatever might be their offence. The reforma - 
tion of the clergy from the deplorable errors 
and miſconduct by which they. were diſgraced, 
Was an object with ſeveral of the biſhops, who 


were ſhocked at the licentiouſneſs and. vice of 


ſome of that order. For this purpoſe Chro- 
degandus, biſhop of Metz, eſtabliſhed the inſti- 
tution of Canons, or Eccleſiaſtics, who, without 
adopting the monaſtic habits or method of life, 
_ ſhould dwell together, and eat at one common ta- 
ble; and ſhould aſſemble at appointed hours for 
the celebration of divine ſervice. .. This order was 
intended to prevent the vices of the clergy, by 
K e them from mean and temporal pur- 


Tyres”: , 


1 they were, however, diſtinguiſhed from the 
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monks, by not being confined, in the performance 
of their (eccleſiaſtical functions to the walls of 
their monaſteries, but were allowed to diſcharge 
the clerical duties i in different churches committed 


to their care. The Weſtern nations adopted 
this new order with celerity; and numerous mo- 
naſteries were erected for this purpoſe in Italy, 
Germany, and France. The worſhip of images, 


and the efficacy of donations to the Church for 
the remiſſion of ſins; were the reigning tenets of 


the preſent age. They had been inculcated at a 
previous period, and had been increaſing for ſome 


time in their extent and reputation. Falfe as the 
foundations for theſe opinions were, they were not 


further removed from truth than mapy other 


doctrines which diſgrace and disfigure the annals 
of this century. Religion was intermixed with 


_ abſurdity, and truth and falſehood ſo blended, - 


that it required more than common abilities to 


ſeparate the uſeful and excellent from the maſs of 


error. 

In the tourſe of the preceding pages, ſeveral 
inſtances of attempts to regulate and improve the 
diſcipline! and ceremonies of the Church, have 


been caſually noticed. In the adminiſtration of | 


the Lord's Supper new rites were introduced, 
and new regulations took place. A ſuperſtitious 
regard for the elements had leſſened the number 
of communicants in this peculiarly Chriſtian or- 


dinance; but the oblations were too important to 
ſuffer the clergy quietly to acquieſce in this de- 
fection. They contrived therefore a means for 


continuing theſe, but without improving in any 


degree the ſentiments of the people, whom they 
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| gecfuaded that,-provided they. ene Hs obs 
lations, the ſervice would ſtill be uſeful to them. 
Inſtead of a real communion with bread And 


wine, they were therefore preſented. with a ſub- 
Nitute of a much leſs awful nature, bread ov 


Which ſolemn prayer had been made, and to 


Which they gave the name of hallowed bread. 


Thoſe who, after par taking of the regenerating 


waters of baptiſm, had relapſed into ſin, were 


perſuaded that they might regain the puriiy they 


had forfeited by their iniquities, by the aſſump- 
tion of the monaſtic habit, which contained all 


the virtues of a ſecond baptiſm; In conſequence 


of this belief, and the increaſing veneration for 
' monaſllic- inſtitutions, ſeveral {monarchs aſſumed 


the habits pf monks; and, in the ſhort period af 


little more, than two centuries, thirty English 
kings or queens reſigned the ſplendours of roy- 
alty for the retirement of a cloiſter. The fuper- 


_Mitious and indolent Chriſtian committed the wel 


fare of his own ſoul, and that of his departed 
friends, to the care of an avaricious monk or 


prieſt, who performed, or who affected to per- 


form, in private, thoſe prayers which were to re- 
| heve the ſufferings of ſouls detained in purgatory, 
and to enſure other bleſſings to his liberal em- 


ployer. During the long dominion of heathen- 


- iſm, ſuperſtition. had entirely exhauſted het ta- 


lents for invention; fo that, when the ſame ſpirit 


pervaded Chriſtianity, its profeſſors were neceſ- 
 farily compelled to adopt the practices of their 


pftedeceſſors, and to imitate their idolatry. 


Amongſt the other ſuperſtitious obſereandes 


derived from this ſource, were the ee 
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had been afaal not to cut the hair of + a child -.. - 
it had attained a certain age; and the perſon to 
whom the hair was ſent, was conſidered as 48. 
quiring, by that means, a near degree of relation 
ſhip to "the child. The Pagans nſvally appro- - 
priated the firſt cuttings of the_hair of their-itt-- 
tants as an offering to ſom of their divinities. 
This Pagan rite was, with numberleſs others, 
adopted by the Chriſtians; and the Ordo Romanus 
contains feveral prayers which were anciently re: 
peated upon that occaſion, and are called Ora- 
tiones ad tonſurandum puerum. It has already 
been obſerved that marriages were ſolemnized by 
the clergy, at -a very early period, in the Chril⸗ 
tian world. The Imperial laws declared, how- 
ever, the legality of thoſe matrimonial contracts 
which were not ſolemnized by the benediction of 
the clergy, and, from various reafons, the primi- 
tive mode. of marrying was conſiderably neg- 
lected. Some of the zealous Emperors, Wo 
were diſpoſed to reform the abuſes which had - _- ml 
been practiſed in the church, conſidered this as ET 
a culpable deviation from the primitive modem. 
In the year 780 it was enacted by Charlemagne, 
that no marriage ſhould be celebrated in any _— 
other way than by a benediction, with ſacerdotal 1 
prayers and oblations. About the year goo, 
Leo the philoſopher, the eaſtern emperor, revived 
the ſame practice in the churches within his ju- La: 
rildiction, which has continued ever ſince that 195 _ 
period. e 1 
One of the moſt important of the relics ien wh 
were diſcovered in the courſe of this century, was _ = 
the head of the celebrated champion and martyr 4 
St. Gone, who NEE and deſtroyed the Dra= 
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. The Greek en on the ſhrine in 

. nich the venerable ſkull was incloſed, left no 

N room to doubt of its anthenticity; and Zachary, 
the Roman pontiff, tranſported with joy at the 
diſcovery: of a treaſure ſo ineſtimable, accom 


nied by the aſſembled clergy and people of Rome, oF | 
_ - .- tranſlated it with great pomp and ſolemnity to | 
the church of St. George, where the ſtupendous 
miracles which it daily performed continued long Alba 


to attract the veneration of the whole city*, 
With the rage of collecting relics, that of pil- 
grimages, and of every abſurd obſervance which 
could aſſume the name of religion, increaſed 
in their reputation. Superſtition, inculcated by 
the clergy, was eagerly received by the af 
_- tered multitude. _ To enumerate further in- 
ſtances, would be only to diſguſt the reader by an 
extended detafl of the weakneſs and credulity of 
his ſpecies. It is indeed impoſlible to peruſe the 
records of mankind, without painfully reflecting 
. on the general tendency to depravity; and with- 
out lamenting the ravages of inj juſtice, or the 
35 Wk of abſurdity. 8 ts 


i Bower's Hiſt. of the Popes ii 341. 
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oF THE SECTS WHICH APPEARED IN! THE | | 
| ann N , 
| Abanenſes o—E thnophronies—Odinions concerning 
_ the Nature of Tefus Chrift, 
: HE great n+ -eſpefting i images Þ 
| bf fully occupied the attention of the Chriſ- 
| tian world, as to afford little leiſure, Whatever | = 
| might have been their inclination, to attend toe 
many other, ſpeculations. The ſectaries of this 1 
period were even fewer than thoſe of the pre:  » al 
| eeding century, and continued but for a ſhort time —_—_ 
. to interrupt the unity of the Church. _ 
E The Albanenſes, who derived their appellation . = 
4 from the reſidence of their founder, are ſaid, to _ 
; have revived the Gnoſtic and Manichean doc _ 
trines of two principles. They denied not only - _ 
the divinity, but even the humanity, of Jeſus | : 
Chriſt; and aſſerted that he neither ſuffered, roſe | 
from the grave, nor afcended into heaven. This 1M 
fe&t entirely rejected the doctrine of the reſure- 4 
rection; affirmed that the general judgment was 9 
already accompliſhed, that the torments of the 
damned conſiſted. only in the evils of the preſent 
ftate, that free will was not given to man, and 
that there was no ſuch thing as original fin, 
To thele tenets they added the practice of ad 
_ miniſtering baptiſm only to adults; and affirmed 
d 
4 


further the unlawfulneſs of oaths, and that a 
7 1 5 man 


75 a 
* 
* 


37 Tp, Pakets. 5 iy. [exvr. 8. 


man can impart to himſelf a portion of the Holy 
7 Spirit. SN 
We Nt ©, TOONS Ethnophrones | (Paganizers) profeſſed: 

Chriſtianity, | but at the ſame time aſſociated 


OF L 

every practice of the Heathen world with the 
profeſſion of opinions diametrically oppoſite to = 
them. In conformity to this abſurd ſyſtem, Unit 
= _ they, practiſed judicial aſtrology, every, ſpecies 2 
_ -of «divination, and carefully obſerved. all the 7 
— _ feaſts and ceremonies of Paganiſm, | : 
Towards the cloſe of this century ſome opi- 7 
nions were propagated in Spain which occa- 5 
ſioned conſiderable diſturbance. Felix, biſhop 5 


1 of Urgel in Catalonia, was conſulted by. Eli- 
Pand, the archbiſhop of Toledo, concerning the 
ſenſe in which Jeſus Chriſt was to be called the 

Son of God; and whether, as a man, he ought to 

be conſidered as the adopted or natural Son 

of the Father. The reply given by Felix was 
acceptable to the archbiſnop That Jeſus Chriſt, 
according to his human nature, could only be 

conſidered as the Son of God by adoption, and 
a nominal ſon. This deciſion, which was pro- 


pagated by the two Spaniſh prelates, was ex- 
tremely offenſive to the greater part of the of 
Church. The cenſures of ſeveral councils in- 1 
Aauuced the timid Felix to make a retractation of bul 
| his opinions, which however he never ſincerely the 
_ abjured, but cloſed his life with a firm convic- tro 
„ _ tion of their truth. The dominion of the 8a · en 
185 racens proved more favourable to Elipand, who we 
with impunity enjoyed under their 1 co 
_ the e of r NB ane | 3 
A 25 8 by 
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1 or LEARNING AND LEARNED MEN IN Thi | 

* - EIGHTH CENTURY. ff © 

L Univerſal „ . N 

i dulphus — Bartholomew== E 6 „ 

 —Expoſitors of Scripture — Alcuin— Ambre - = 

1 Authert-— Homilies — Paul the Deacon—The WM 

= Venerable Bede — Byzantine Hiſloriani E.... 

cellence of” the Britth Fathers and ach „ 481 

9 rien külu, Sc. 4 . hy 

be Pee and almoſt WER of ; 21 _. 

5 tumults and deſolations of the Eafterts _- -- 

; Empire, annoyed by. the factions and conten-. _ = 

tions of the Weſt, in every part oppoſed by in. 

Z creaſing ſuperſtition and ignorance, the only, ' _ * i 

| refuge which was left for oppreſſed Science —. 7 14 

F in the retreats of monaſteries, whence ſhe fel- ; 19 

dom dawned upon a benighted world. Even the £3 

controverſies which agitated the paſſions, and 15 

5 darkened the underſtandings, of the Chriſtians 

{ of this period, were diſcuſſed in writing by 9 

| if their compoſitions. are compared wi N 153 

; bulky volumes of preceding ages. Thot : of . 

| the Greeks, who were engaged in the great cc 
troverſy concerning images, obſcured and wWeak - _— 
ened their arguments by logical ſubtleties ; nor 

5 


were the Latins more ſucceſsful in the diſpyte 
concerning the perſon of Chriſt. The 1 . 1 
tion for images was Rrenuouſly ſupported; | —_— 
the ſectaries in general were vigoroully 5 ä 
. oe * the moſt Fe ine BT 
| op Greek. 1 


* 
4 
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| Greek author of this century, who withdrew 
3 from the ſecular and honourable ſtation of Coun-—- 
llellor of State to the retirement of a cloiſter; 
| and whoſe adoption of the Ariſtotelian ſub». 
| Hleties, and elucidation of the doctrines of its 
great maſter, conſiderably increaſed the repùta- 
tion of that philoſophy. Under the title of Four 
Books concerning the Orthodox Faith, John 
Damaſcenus exhibited a complete ſummary. of 
tze doctrines of the Church, which obtained 
* the higheſt reputation among the Greeks. The 
- doctrine of the proceſſion of the Holy-Spizit 
from the Father and the Sori, was inſiſted upon 
by Theodulphus biſhop of Orleans, who farther 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the author of a treatiſe 
upon Baptiſm, and ſeveral poems. A Refuta- 
tion of the Koran was written by Bartholomew, 
2 monk of Edeſſa in Syria; and the errors of 
- ___» Felix of Urgel, and of the archbiſhop Elipand, 
5 were attacked by Etherius a Spaniſh prieſt, and 
by Paulinus biſhop of Aquileia. , 
. Amongſt the expoſitors of the facred writ- 
Kg ings we ſhall diſcover few marks of genius or 
1 originality. The prevalent” opinions concern- 
ing the faithfulneſs and excellence of the an- 


_ cient commentators, were unfavourable to the - 
_exertions of reaſon and criticiſm; ſince the di- 1 

vines of this age, in conſequence of this ſen- Al 
tiiment, conceived they perfectly fulfilled: their of 
duty ar” ogg, on obſervations made by their pt 
predeceſſors. The erudition and ingenuity of tc 
John Damaſcenus were not ſufficient to elevate | fe 

him above this prejudice ; he ſatisfied himſelf | t 

With exhibiting a Commentary on St. Paul's. e: 

_ _, Epiſtles, extracted from the works of Chryſoſj WM td 


tom. | le 


—_— 


ear. Aue Authert, or. 


tem The encouragement afforded by Charle- 
magne to the elucidation of the facred writings, 
was not ſo favourable to them as it might have 
been, had not the ignorance of the age induced 
both the monarch and his expoſitors to fanciful 


and uſeleſs inferences, rather than to ſolid and 


practical illuſtrations. Our countryman, who 


is ſtyled. by way of eminence. the venerable - 
Bede, is among the moſt celebrated expoſitors 
of ſeripture in this century. Alcuin alſo, an 
Engliſhman, the preceptor and friend of Char- 


lemagne, wrote, a Commentary on St. John; 
and Ambroſe Authert, who attempted an Ex- 
planation of the Revelations, obtained a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank amongſt the facred critics, of this 
period. Homilies upon the Epiſtles and Goſ- 
pels were compiled by the command of Charle- 
magne, which the prieſts were required to com- 
mit to memory, and to recite to the people. Al- 
cuin, and Paul the deacon, had the principal ſhare 
in theſe performances: others, however, la- 
boured upon ſimilar compilations, the taſte for 


which greatly increaſed towards the concluſion 
of this century. 


The moral writers of this period are few i in 


number, and very defective in excellence; Vir- 
tue was indeed recommended by the powerful 
arguments of example; but it was the example 
of preceding ages, the piety and morality of. de- 
parted ſaints, Which was exhibited as a model 
to their deſcendants. It muſt indeed be con- 


feſſed, that their actions were ſometimes rather hy 


the reſult of fanaticiſm than of piety; and their 
example, in ſome reſpeCts, much more calculated 
to excite men to abſurdity than to real excel- 


lence. Tank the Deacon, in his Hiſtory of the 
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Lombards, muſt be diſtinguiſhed in a n 


to the hiſtorians and biographers f 
the ſaints. Nor muft the labours of Bede be for-. 
: both civil. and eceleſiaſtical affairs oc 
8 998385 b time and attention 3; and the venera- 
bie abbot of Farrow has given to the world 
__ _ - an" Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, which, though in 
ſome reſpects chargeable with great credulity, 
is eſteemed a x Say account of the tranſaQions 
which took place during the period in which 
be wrote. The chronology of Bede is regu- 
lated by the Hebrew Bible, and he is diſtin- 
guiſhed as the firſt writer who rejected the 
chronology of the Septuagint. The authors of 
the Byzantine Hiſtories, George Syncella and. 
"FHeophanes, are deſerving of attention. 
If in this dark ſeaſon of ignorance ſcience 
might be ſaid to exiſt, her principal reſidence 
muſt be certainly placed in Great Britain or 
| Ireland. The preceptor of Charlemagne was 
2 Briton; and his court derived its moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed literary ornaments from this ſource. 
heir ſuperior deſire for the promotion of know= 
ledge was proportioned to their ſuperior attain- 
ments; and France, Italy, and Germany bear 
witneſs to their accompliſhments, and to their 
zeal in the cultivation of ſcholaſtic theology. Ma- 
ny Britiſh miſſionaries, fraught with religious 
knowledge, and influenced by a pious deſire of. 
imparting to their Pagan neighbours the ad- 
vantages they polleſſed, deſpiſing the difficulties. 
of their way, and the dangers which awaited. 
their arrival, croſſed the ocean, and penetrated 
into the gloomy receſſes of the German foreſts, 
for the inſtruction 17 that herce _ uncivilized. | 
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One of the moſt eminent miſicnaries/of he 
eighth century, was Wilfrid, 4 Benedictine 


monk, who was deſcended from an illuſtrious 


ful. labours entitled him to the appellation of 


the Apoſtle of the Germans. That Wilfrid 


endeavoured to accompliſh the object of his 


miſſion. by violence and ſtratagem; that he 


conſulted the canons of the Romiſh church, ra. 


ther than the dictates of the goſpel; and that 


he was more ſolicitous to advance the intereſts 
of the Papacy than the knowledge of true reli - 
gion, cannot be denied. The German apoſtle 
was ſubtle, inſinuating, and haughty; but his 
contempt of danger, his zeal, and his abilities, 
have juſtly entitled him to the notice of poſte- 
rity. Repulſed in his firſt attempt to influence 
the minds of that furious and ignorant people, 
he redoubled his efforts to propagate the faith, 

With unwearied zeal, and perſevering diligence, 
he addreſſed his arguments both to the reaſon 


and to the paſſions of his auditors. His zeal for 


the authority of the Pope, whoſe ſupremacy was. 
by his means afterwards firſt acknowledged in 


2 council convened by his archiepiſcopal autho- - 


rity at Mentz, was honoured by the higheſt 
approbation of the Roman pontiff, who conſe- 


crated him a biſhop, and gave him the name of 


Boniface + he was diſtinguiſhed alſs by the pa- 
tronage and affiftance of Charles Martel. Mona- 


ſteries and churches were erected by the afliduity 


of Boniface, and his pious aſſociates, on the ruins. 
of the heathen temples, and conſecrated groves. 


of paganiſm. In the courſe of his miniſterial la- 


bours he was engaged in a warm diſpute with his 


_ diſciple Vigilius upon the validity of baptiſm, 
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356 Difputewith Vigilius. Texnr.s, WW © 
which had been performed by a prieſt who, ig- 05 l 
norant of the Latin language (which Boniface - the 
had introduced into the ritual of the German Bel. 
church), had made a ſmall miſtake in the words - wi 
of that ordinance. The Roman pontiff eſpouſed vel 
tthe cauſe of the validity, and of Vigilius; and Bo- judi 
Rniface was determined upon revenge. This he ef- Aft 
fected by attacking the opinions of his diſciple, = 
who had heretically afſerted the globular figure * 
-of the earth, and the exiſtence of antipodes. tür 
The apoſtle, who, unlike his predeceſſor, was che 
far from being poſſeſſed of all knowledge; ſide 
could not comprehend this new ſyſtem; and ſor 
concluded that Vigilius, by his ſtrange af- N. 
ſertions, could only mean that a world exiſted 
under this, inhabited by other men, and illumi- 
nated by other planets. In conſequence of this 
idea, he accuſed Vigilius of the hereſy of af- 
ſerting a plurality of worlds; and Zachary the 
pontiff, who conceived the propoſition equiva- 
lent to a declaration that all men were not de- 
ſcended from Adam, nor involved. in his guilt, 
and conſequently that Chriſt had not died for 
all, was extremely alarmed at a doctrine which 
he regarded as totally repugnant to ſcripture. 
he therefore ordered Boniface to convene a 
council, in which if the heretic refuſed to ab- 
jure his errors, he was to be degraded and lop- 
ped off, as a rotten member, from the-body of 
the faithful. The event of theſe inquiries is 
uncertain; but as Vigilius was afterwards: pre- 
ferred to the ſee of Saltzburgh, and is honoured J 
as a ſaint, it is probable that he exculpated him- 


ſelf from the ſuſpicion of hereſy x. Favoured 
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* Bower's Hil. of the Popes, ili. 338. 
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to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Mentz, received 
the further honour. of being created primate of 
Belgium and Germany. A tranquil death 
was not however the termination of a life de- 
voted to the moſt active, though frequently in- 


judicious, exertions in the cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
After forty years ſpent in his laborious miſſion, 


the Apoſtle of Germany, with fifty eecleſiaſtics 
his companions and friends, were, on their re- 
turn into Frieſland, inhumanly murdered. by 
the inhabitants of that barbarous country. 


ſides his Lives of the Saints, Boniface compole 


ſome Sermons and Letters. 
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of Lewis the Meet — Diſſenſtons m the Carlo- 
the Papal Power 
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NAL STATE OF THE CHURCH re THIS | 
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Gibbon s Senti- 


- Sclavonia 


nients concerning W. Nh Conver ſions — Saracens - 
_ conquer Stcily, &c. — Incurſiani | 
Barbarians —State of the Church and Clergy— 


of Northern 


Injudicious Diſtribution of Preferments—Man- 


vingian Family-—Increaſe 
the Decretals, &c. — Tncreaſe of Monkery 


| Revival of the Iconoclaſtic e : 
cil at Conſtantinople—Progreſs o 


ſhip in the Weſt — Final Schiſm between the 


.» Greek and Latin Chu e 


— 


| Tu. ſpirit of Chriſtianity is but little con- 


ſiſtent with the warlike ſpirit of the ninth 


century ; however, therefore, we may commend 


the intentions of the illuſtrious ſon of Pepin, the 


means which he employed can by i no meéans at- 
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Image Vor- 


tract 
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oxnT.g.] Converſion of Sweden, Ge. 37% 


tract our approbation. A large portion of his 
life was dedicated to the glorious: purpoſe: of 
propagating and eſtabliſhing the religion of Jeſus 


among the Huns, the Saxons; Frieſlanders, aud 


other unenlightened nations; but his piety Was 
mixed with violence, and his ſpiritual conqueſts 
were generally made by the force of arms. His 


ſon Lewis, undeſervedly ſurnamed the Merk, in · 
herited the defects of his father without his 
virtues; and was his equal in violence and eru- 


elty, but greatly his inferior in all valuable ac 


compliſhmeats, Under his reigu a very favqur- 
able opportunity was offered of propagating the 
goſpel among the Northern nations, and parti- 


cularly among the inhabitants of Sweden and 1 
Denmark. A petty king of Jutland, named 


Harald Klack, being expelled from both has 
kingdom and country in the year 826 by:Reg> 
ner Lodbrogk, threw himſelf at the Emperor's 
feet, and implored his ſuccour againſt the uſur - 
per. Lewis granted his requeſt; and promiſed 
the exiled prince his protection and aſſiſtance, 
on condition that he would embrace Chriſtia- 
nity, and admit the miniſters of that religion to 
preach in his dominions. Harald ſubmitted to 
tlleſe conditions; was baptized with his brother 
at Meatz, A. D. 8263 and returned. into his 


country attended by two eminent divines,:;Anf- 


gar or Anſchaire, and Authbert; the former a 


monk of Corbey in Weſtphalia, and: the latter 


belonging to a monaſtery of the ſame name in 


France. Theſe, venerable miſſionaries preached . 


the. goſpel: with remarkable ſucceſs, during the 
ſpace of iwo years, to the inhabitants of Cimbria 
and Jurlang, SES 
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9 Alfter the death of His hand BEG pious com- whi 
| NNE paniog Authbert, the zealous and indefatigable nift 
Anſgar made a voyage into Sweden, A. D. 828, alſo 
where his miniſterial labours were crowned win Ign 
diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. As he returned in to Ger 5 con 
many, in 831, he was decorated by Lewis the "0 
Meek with cctlefiaſtical honours; he was creat- am 
ed archbiſhop of the new church at Hamburgh, we 
and of the whole North, to which dignity the litt 
ſuperintendance of the church of Bremen whe | da 
afterwards added in the year 844. ſta 
Under the reign of Baſilius the Macedonian, 0 ih 

8 who aſcended the Imperial throne of the Greeks 5 

in the year 867, the Sclavonians, Arentani, and oy 
certain provinces of Dalmatiaj ſent a ſolemn as 
embaſſy to Conſtantinople, to declare their re. N 
ſolution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of the th 
Grecian empire, and of embracing, at the fame 
time, the Chriſtian. religion. This propoſal was he 
received with admiration and joy; and it was alſo Pe 
anſwered: by a ſuitable ardour and zeal for the IE 

_ converſion of a people which ſeemed ſo iungenu- Ct 

_ oully diſpoſed to embrace the truth: a competent 
number of Grecian doctors was accordingly ſent d 
among them, to inſtruct them in the knowledge * 

of the goſpel, and to admit them by baptiſm t 


into the Chriſtian church . The warlike nation © 
of the Ruſſians was converted under the ſame n 
Emperor, but not in the ſame manner, nor from f 
the ſame noble and rational motives. | Having a 
entered into a treaty of peace with that prince, 0 
they were engaged by various preſents and pro- 
20 RE: OED _ golpel; in e * 


Mobeim- 1 
| E * which, 


. BU cenr'g.) Benefits from tee 


which, they receiyed not only the Chriſtian mi- 


; niſters who were appointed to inſtruct them, but 
3 alſo an archbiſhop, whom the Grecian patriarch 
FE. Ignatius had ſent among them, to perfect their 
EY converſion and eſtabliſh their church. 

% Such were the beginnings of Gn 


among the bold and warlike Ruſſians, Who 
were inhabitants of the Ukraine; and who, a 
N little before their converſion, fitted out a formi-— 
5 dable fleet, and ſetting ſail from Kiovia for Con- 
| Rantinople, ſpread terror and diſmay eee 
the Whole empire. 
„Truth and candour, ſays: an author f tab no 
means too favourably diſpoſed to Chriſtianiny, 
« muſt acknowledge, that the converſion of the ; 
North imparted many temporal benefits both to 
the old and the new Chriſtians. - The rage of 
war, inherent to the human ſpecies; could not be 
healed by the evangelic precepts of charity and 
peace; and the ambition of Catholic princes has 
renewed in every age the calamities of hoſtile 
contention. But the admiſſion of the Barbarians 
into the pale of civil and eceleſiaſtical ſociety, 
delirered Europe from the depredations, by ſea 
and land, of the Normans, the Hungarians, and 
the Ruſſians, who learned to ſpare their-brethren; - © 
and cultivate their. poſſeſſions. The abi. - nt 
ment of law and order was promoted by the in- | 
fluence of the clergy 3 and the rudiments, of art 


and ſcience were introduced into the ſavage 1 
countries pe he ee Un m piety of * : I 
® Conſtantinus  Porph. Vi ita Bali Macedaniey f — 0 
3 " 
7 Mr. Gibbon. OBESE, oO SO OS 
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Ruſſian princes engaged i in their ſervice the moſt nue 
flcilful of the Greeks, to decorate the cities, and . Hon! 
ijnſtruct the inhabitants: the dome and the paint- min 
ings of St. Sophia were rudely copied in the mitz 
hy churches of Kiow and Novogorod; the A | per { 
of the fathers were tranſlated into the Sclavonic to 4 
idiom; and three hundred noble youths were bed 
invited or compelled te attend the eſſons _ the py 
college of Jaroſlaus. deg 
The Saracens had now 1 3 a. in f 
pations with an amazing ſucceſs. Maſters of Aſia, malt 
a few provinces excepted, their conqueſts reach- 2 
an 


ed to the extreofities of India, and the greater 
part of Africa received their yoke: nor were 
their enterprizes in the Weſt without effect, 
ſince Spain and Sardinia ſubmitted to their arms. 
Zut this was not the termination of their con- 
queſts. In the year 827, by the treaſon of Euphe- 
mius, they made themſelves maſters of the rich and 
fertile iſland of Sicily; and towards the conclu- 
ſion of this century the Aſiatie Saracens ſeized 
upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, and ſpread the 
terror of their victorious arms even to the very 
walls of Rome; while Crete, Corſica, and other 
adjacent iſlands, were either joined to their poſ- 
ſeſſions, or laid waſte by their incurſions. It is 
eaſy to comprehend that this unprecedented pro- 
ſperity of a nation accuſtomed to bloodſhed and 
rapine, and which alſo beheld the Chriſtians 
with the atmoſt averſion, mult have been every 
where detrimental to the progreſs of the goſpel, 
and to the tranquillity of the church. In the. 
Eaſt, more eſpecially, a prodigious number of 
Chriſtian families embraced the religion of their 
| . ae chat they might be ſuffered to conti- 
| : nue 


— 
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nue in the peaceful bene of their poſleſ. 
ſions. . Many indeed refuſed this baſe and cri- 
minal compliance, and with a pious magnani- 

mity adhered to their principles iu the face of - 
perſecution: but ſuch were gradually reduced 

to a mĩſerable condition; and were not only rob - 

bed of the boſt part of their wealth, and de-- 

prived of their worldly advantages, but fell by 

degrees into ſuch incredible ignorance, that 
ia proceſs of ume there were ſcarcely any re- 

mains of Chriſtianity to be found among them 
except the mere name, and a few external rĩites 
and ceremonies... The European Saracens, par- 
ticularly thoſe who were ſettled in Spain, were —_— 
of a much milder diſpoſition, and ſeemed ia 
have loſt the greateſt part of their native fero- 

city. It muſt however be confeſſed, that this 
mild and tolerating conduct of the Saracens was | 
not. without ſome exceptions of eruelty ? . : 532 

The European Chriſtians experienced the moſt: - = 

eruel ſufferings from another quarter, from the inſa- 1 
tiable fury of the ſwarm. of barbarians which iſſued _— 2 | 
from the northern provinces. The Normans, under 9 
which general term are comprehended the Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes, whoſe habitations lay-- 
along the coaſts of the Baltic ſea, were a people _ by 
accuſtomed to carnage and rapine. Their petty. 179 1 
kings and chiefs, who ſubſiſted by piracy and i 
plunder, had already, during the reign-of Char- 
lemagne, infeſted with their __ the coaſts . 


* See, * example, the account widich is given of „ 
Eulogius, who ſuffered _ martyrdom at Cordova, in the RW 
Acta Sanftorum ad d. xi. Martii, tom. ii. p. 88; as alfo 

of Roderic and Salomon, two Spaniſh martyrs of * - 


<< Ibid. ad _ X31. Marti, p. 238, A * 
Ce 


* 


25. Normans compuer Prin. lex. 9; "> E 


cb S ocean; bit were reſtrained by the eng 
oppoſit ion they met with from the vigilance aud 71 _ the 
activity of that warlike prince. In this century, | bra 
however, they became more bold and enter= Wal 
. prizing; made frequent irruptions into Ger- con 
many, Britain, Friefland, and Gaul; and carried Ch 
along with them, wherever they went, fire and riaę 
Tword, deſolation and horror. The impetuous . 
fury of theſe favage barbarians not only ſpread * 
deſolation through the Spaniſh provinces, but : this 
even penetrated into the very heart of Italy; for ! tdbe 
in the year 8 57, they ſacked and pillaged ſeveral tion 
cities of that region. The ancient hiſtories of the . cies 
Franks abound with the moſt diſmal accounts of all 
their horrid exploits. | Jn 1 
The firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders ex- 2 
tended no further than plunder: but charmed TY 
at length with the beauty and*fertility of the ord 
provinces which they were ſo cruelly depopu- | few 
lating, they began to form ſettlements in them. ö Mill 
Nor were the European princes in à condition to W 
oppoſe their uſurpations: - on the contrary, „ 
Charles the Bald was obliged, in the year 8 50, let 
to reſign a conſiderable part of his dominions . =p con 
his powerful banditti; and a few years after, the) 
under the reign of Charles the Groſs, emperor Yee; 
and king of France, the famous Norman chief abil 
Godofred ente red with an army into Frieſland, | b 
and obſtinatel y r. fuſed to ſheath” his {word be- cl 
fore he was maſter of the whole province. Such, and 
however, of the Normans as ſettled among the 9 1 
Chriſt ians, contracted a gentler turn of mind, BY 
and gradually departed from their primitive 1 
| nil 


brutality. Their marriages with the Chriſtians. | 
contributed, no doubt, to civilize them; and bar 
: | "Om 
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engaged [them to ,abandon the ſuperſtition of 
their anceſtors with more facility, and to em- 
brace the goſpel with more. readineſs, than they 


would have othetwiſe done. Thus the proud 


5 conqueror of Frieſland ſolemnly. embraced tbe 
Chriſtian religion, after he had received in mar- 
_riage, from Charles the Groſs, Giſela, the daugh- ; 


ter of Lothaire the younger. 
The licentioufnels of the clergy increaſed at 


this period, and particularly in thoſe parts where 


the people ſtill retained any ſhare in the elec- 


tions. In the eaſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpira - 
cies, and treaſons reigned uncontrouled, and 
all things were carried by violence and fore. 


In the weſtern provinces, the biſhops and clergy 


were become voluptuous and effeminate' to a 


very high degree. The ignorance of the ſacred 
order was in many places fo deplorable, that 
few of them could either read or write; and 
ſtill fewer were capable of expreſſing their 
wretched notions with any degree of method 
or perſpicuity : hence it happened, that when 
letters were to be penned, or any matter of 
conſequence was to be committed to writing, 
they had commonly -recourſe to ſome per ſon 


who was ſuppoled to be endowed with ſuperior | | 


abilities. 


Many other Htehnifices concurred, parti- 


cularly in the European nations, to produce 
and augment theſe evils. 
may account the calamities of the times, the 


bloody and perpetual wars which were car- 


ried on between Lewis the Meek and his fa- 
mily, the incurſions and conqueſts of the bar- 
barous nations, the groſs and incredible igno- 

Vol. I. rance 
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rance. of the nobility, and the - affluence and | 
riches that flowed in upon the churches and re- 
ligious ſeminaries from all quarters. Nor were 
there wanting other motives to diſhonour the 
Church, by introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry,” 


IA nobleman who, through want of talents, acti- 


vity, or courage, was rendered incapable of a 


8 with dignity in the cabinet, or wi h 


onour in the field, immediately tufned his 


views towards the Church, aimed at a diſtin. 
guiſhed place among its chicks and rulers, and be- 
came in conſequence a contagious example of ſtu- 
pidity and vice to the inferior clergy. Thoſe pa- 
© trons of churches, who poſſeſſed the right of elec- 
tion, unwilling to ſubmit thein diſorderly conduct 


. to the keen cenſure of zealous and upright paſtors, 


commonly committed to the moſt abject, igno- 


rant, and worthleſs eecleſiaſtics the cure of fouls*, 


Heſides all this, it frequently happened that ra - 


Pacious e in order to _ the craving 


* Agobardus, De Privilegtis et fork Sacerdotum, 


cap. xi. p. 341, tom i. Opp.—Genius and virtue have a 
natural claim to the patronage znd protection of all who 


fill the higher departments both in civil and eccleſiaſtical 
life, as they exerciſe thoſe offices merely in truſt for the 
public. But, if no ſuch claim exiſted, good policy alone 


would dictate an attention to perſons of äbility. In 


ſeaſons of difficulty theſe are the only ſupports which 
can be relied on; and as the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of gra- 
titude are, it is to be hoped, inſeparably connected with 


the other ſtrong feelings of genius, the nation or the in- 


dividual who places a reliance on ſuch characters, will 
ſeldom find their confidence abuſed. To the diſpraiſe of 
great talents, it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that they are 
too frequently united with irritability of temper, and it 


10 n to e them by: unmerited neglect. . 
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wants of their ſoldiers and domeſtics, boldl7ß 

invaded the poſſeſſions of the Church, which 
they diſtributed among their armies; and in 
conſequence of which the prieſts and monks, in 


order to avoid periſhing through hunger, aban- 


procuring themſelves a ſubſiſtence. 


The Roman Pontiffs were raiſed to that hi oh : | 


EF 


doned themſelves. to the practice of violence, 
fraud, and every ſpecies of crime, which they _ 
conſidered as the only means they had left of 


dignity by the ſuffrages of the ſacerdotal order, 


accompanied by the voice of the people; but, 


after their election, the approbation of the Em- 


tion. There is indeed, yet extant, an edict ſup- 
poſed to have been publifhed, in the year $17, 


by Lewis. the Meek, in which he aboliſhes this . 
Imperial right, and grants to the Romans not 
only the power of electing their pontiff, but alſo 


the privilege of inſtalling and conſecrating him 
when elected, without waiting for. the conſent 


of the Emperor *. But this grant will deceive 


none who. enquire into this matter with any de- 
oree of attention and diligence, ſince ſeveral 


learned men have proved it ſpurious by the moſt 
irreſiſtible arguments +. It muſt- however be 
confeſſed, that, after the time of Charles the 


Bald, a new ſcene was exhibited, and the impor- 


tant change abovg mentioned was really intra- 


55 - 


* Harduini Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. Le Cainte, 


Annales Eccleſ. Francor. tom. vii. ad An. 817. f. 6. 
Baluzii Capitular. Regum Francor. tom i. p. 591. 


- + Muratori, Droits de ' Empire fur I Etat Ecclefiaft, * 
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peror was neceſſary in order to their conſecra- 


l 
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od. That prince being obtaiged the Imperial 
- dignity by the good offices of the biſhop of Rome, 
returned this eminent ſervice by delivering the 
ſueceeding pontiffs from the obligation of wait- 


ing for the conſent of the Emperors, in order 


to their being inſtalled in office. And thus 
from the time of Eugenius III. Who was raiſed 


to the pontificate A. D. 884, the election was 


carried on without the leaſt regard to law, order, 


or even decency, and was generally attended with 
civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign of 


Otho the Great, who ꝓut a Op" to theſe diſor- 


derlz proceedings. ; 


The-pontiffs of this century -were mile dif: | 


tinguiſhed 'by any eminent qualities-; ; and to at- 


tempt to detail their hiſtory, would be to amuſe 
the reader with a. catalogue of names. Between 


the reigns of Leo IV. and Benedict III. a fe- 
male pope has been introduced. This extra- 


ordinary or imaginary perſon is ſtill charac- 


terized by the popular -name of Pope Joan, but 
the Papal title which is aſſigned to her is that 
of John VIII. She is reported to-have been a 


native of Germany, and-early to have conceived 


a ſtrong attachment to literature and ſcience. 
With a view of gratifying without reſtraint this 
favourite propenſity, ſhe is ſaid to have aſſumed 
the habit of a man, and to have ſtudied at 


Athens. . From Athens ſhe proceeded to Rome, 
where her eloquence, learning, and popular 


manners, commanded the admiration of all who 
heard her in the public diſputations of the ſchools.. 


By ſucceſſive ſteps ſhe aſcended the Papal throne; 


but unfortunately ſhe indulged in paſſions: very 
anconfillent with the purſuits of literature, or the 
mainten- 
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maintenance of her di gnity, After a reign of. 
two years five months and four days, the fruit of 
her indiſcretions expoſed her in a very improper 
ſituation in a public proceſſion ; and ſhe was con- 
ſequently degraded from that high ſituation of 
which ſhe had proved herſelf unworthy in this 


| inſtance only. Such is the fable which was be- 


lieved for ſucceſſive centuries ; and with ſo little 
offence to the Catholics themſelves, that her 
ſtatue is ſaid to have occupied a place e * 


thoſe of the popes, in the cathedral of Sienna. 


It is, however, ſo groſs and palpable a falſehood, 
that we cannot even pay to the inventor the com- 
liment of ingenuity. The aſſumed name or 
Family of the popels i is not ſo much as recorded; 
and the ſtory itſelf is compoſed of trite and ob- 
vious incidents, yet deſtitute: of probability in 
their connexion and occurrence. That a perſon 
of ſuch abilities ſhould expoſe herſelf to the dan- 


ger of-ſuch an event as occaſioned her degrada- 


tion, is utterly improbable. That ſo notorious 
a fact ſhould not 2 noticed by all contemporary 
writers, is improbable; but it is moſt improba- 
ble that the keen and ambitious Photius ſhould 


neglect ſuch an opportunity of expoſing to ridi- 2 | 
cule the pretenſions ro infallibility which were 


maintained by a rival fee. To all this it may be 
added, that the moſt accurate chronologies, and 


even the teſtimony of a contemporary; Anaſtaſius, 


indiſſolubly link the death of Leo and the ele- 

vation of Benedict, both Which events are fixed 

by the beſt authorities to the year 857 f. g 
From 


* Pagi Crit. t. iii. p. 624—626. 


1 If the ſtory were „ as firmly as the contro- 
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FTProm the liberality of the Carlovingian race 
the {ee of Rome continued to derive ſubſtantial 
begnefits; and though the pretended donations 
=_ of Lewis the Meek are generally diſcredited, 
= the circumſtances of the family foon afforded 
2 a pretence' for new uſurpations. After the 
death of Lewis II. a fatal war broke out be- 
tween the poſterity of Charlemagne, among 

whom there were ſeveral campetitors for the 
| Empire. This furniſhed the Italian princes, 
and the Roman pontiff John VIII. with a fa- 
vourable opportunity of aſſuming to themſelves 
the right of nominating to the Imperial throne, 
and of excluding from all part in this election 
the nations who had formerly the right of ſuf- 
frage; and, if the opportunity was favourable, it 
Was ſeized with avidity, and improved with the 
utmoſt dexterity and zeal, Their favour and 
Intereſt were earneſtly. ſolicited by Charles the 
Bald, whoſe entreaties were rendered effeCtual by - 
rich preſents, prodigious ſums of money, and 
molt pompous promiſes; in conſequence of which. 
he was proclaimed Emperor, &c. A. D. 876, by 


_ verfialcredulity of ſome Proteſtant writers have led them 
do believe, it would in an enlightened age reflect no diſ- 
credit on the Romiſh church. The vices of Joan were 
nat ſo flagrant as thoſe of John XII. Alexander VI. and 
others. With reſpect to the diſgrace of a female occu- 
_ ping the firſt ſtation in the Church, let it be remembered 
= that the greateſt monarch that ever ſwayed the Engliſh 
ſeeptre, was a female; or let any perſon endowed with a 
tolerable portion of reaſon and candour aſk himſelf, 
whether the ſovereignty of Rome would be in greater 
danger in the hands of the great female hiſtorian of Eng- 
land, or in thoſe of the endleſs train of pedants and bi- 
gots, whoſe brows have ſo unworthily been decorated far 
with the triple crown.” e ee „ 
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the pontiff John VIII. and by the Italian princes / / 
aſſembled at Pavia. Carloman and Charles the 
Groſs, who. ſucceeded him in the kingdom of 

Italy and in the Roman empire, were allo eleted _ 
by the Roman pontiff, and the Italian princess. 
After the reigns of theſe princes the Empire was 
torn in pieces; the molt deplorable tumults and 
commotions aroſe in Italy, France, and Germany, 
which were governed, or rather ſubdued and 
uſurped, by various chiefs ; and in this confuſed 
ſcene. of things the higheſt bidder was, by the 
aſſiſtance of the avaricious pontiffs, generally 
raiſed to the government of Italy, and to the 
Imperial throne *. 1 LYS „ 

Thus the power and influence of the popes, - ' 

in civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an enor- 
mous height, through the favour and protection 
of the princes in whoſe cauſe they had employed 
the influence which ſuperſtition had given them 
over the minds of the people. The increaſe f 
their authority, in religious matters, was not 
leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable ; and it aroſe from 
the ſame cauſes. The European princes ſuffered 
themſelves to be diveſted of the ſupreme auto- 
rity in religious matters which they had derived - 
from. Charlemagne; the po ver of the biſhops | 

- was greatly diminiſhed; and even the authority 1 BY 
of both provincial and general councils began to 
decline. The Roman pontiffs, elated with this 
dangerous proſperity, were eagerly bent upon 
perſuading all, and had. indeed the good for- 
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? This matter is amply illuſtrated by Sigonius, in his EY 
EX 2 famous book De Regno Italiz, and by the other writers 

of German and Italian hiſtory. . | Fox 
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tune to perſuade many, that the biſhop of Rome 
was conſtituted and appointed by Jeſus Chriſt 


Supreme Legitlator and judge of the Church 


Univerſal; and that therefore the biſhops de- 
rived all their authority from the Roman pontiff, 
nor could'the councils determine any thing with- 


out his permiſſion and conſent *. 


'Pretenſions of the pontiffs to ſupremacy and in- 


of the primitive times, deſerve chiefly to be ſtig · 


In order to gain credit to this ne ecclęſiaſtical 
ſyſtem, ſo different from the ancient rules of 
church government, and to ſupport the haughty 


dependence, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to 


the authority of ancient deeds, Some of the 
moſt ingenious and zealous partizans of the court 
of Rome were therefore employed in forging. 


conventions, acts of councils, epiſtles, and ſimilar 


records, by which it might appear that, in the 

firſt ages of the Church, the Roman pontiffs were 
clothed with the ſame ſpiritual majeſty _ 
| ſupreme authority which they now aſſumed. 


Among theſe fictitious ſupports of the Da 


Hove, the famous Decretal Epiſtles, as they are 


called, faid to have been written by the pontiffs 


matized. They were the productions of an ob- 


ſcure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them 


the name of Iſidore, biſhop of Seville. Some of 
them had appeared in the eighth century; but 
they were now entirely drawn from their obſeuri- 
ty, and produced, with an air of oſtentation and 
triumph, to demonſtrate the ſp premacy of the Ro- 
man pontiffs. The decifions of a certain Roman 


council, which Is ſaid to have been held during | 


* Moſheim, 


the 
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the pontificate of Silveſter, were likewiſe alleged 
in behalf of the ſame cauſe : but this council had 


never been ſo much as heard of before the pre- 


ſent century; and the accounts now given of it 
proceeded from the ſame ſource with the aue 
tals, and were equally authentic. 

The monaſtic life was now univerſally i in che 
higheſt eſteem; and nothing could equal the ve- 
neration that was paid to ſuch as devoted them 
ſelves to the ſacred gloom and indolence of a 
convent. - The Greeks and Orientals had dn 
long accuſtomed to regard the monkiſh orders 
and diſcipline with the greateſt admiration; but 
it was only ſince the beginning of the laſt cen- 
tury that this holy paſſion was indulged W a 


the Latins to ſuch an extravagant length. 


the preſent age it was extended beyohd = 


bounds : kings, dukes, and counts forgot their 
true dignity, even the fulfilling with zeal the 


duties of their high ſtations; and affected that con- 
tempt of the world and its grandeur, which they 
miſtook for magnanimity and real devotion *. 
After the. baniſhmeat of Irene, the controver- 
ſy concerning images was renewed among the 
Greeks; and was carried on by the contending 
parties, during the balf of this century, with 
various and uncertain ſucceſs. The emperor 
Nicephorus, though he did not abrogate the de- 
crees of the council of Nice, nor order the images 
to be taken out. of the ee yet deprived 


* It appears ha chan were ſtill remaining ſome Sty- 
litæ, or pillar monks. This ſublime order had therefore 
continued three hundred and fifty years from its firſt 1 in- 
a Fleury, x. 52. 54. 
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who aboliſhed the decrees of the Nicene council, 
relating to the uſe and worſhip of images, in a 


council aſſembled at Conſtantinople A. D. 814*; . 
without however enacting any penal laws againſt 


their idolatrous worſhippers. This moderation, far 


_ from ſatisfying the patriarch Nicephorus, and 
the other partiſans of image- worſhip, only ſerved _ 
to encourage their obſtinacy, and to increaſe their 


infolence ; upon which the Emperor removed 


the haughty prelate from his office, and chaſtiſed 
the fury of ſeveral of his adherents with a de- 
ſerved puniſhment. His ſucceſſor Michael, ſur- 
named Balbus, or the Stammerer, was obliged to 
obſerve the ſame conduct; and to depart from 


the clemency and indulgence which in the be- 
ginning of his reign he had diſcovered towards 


the worſhippers of images, whoſe idolatry how- 
ever he was far from approving z the monks in 
particular excited his indignation by their fana- - 


tical rage, and forced him to treat them with 


Fleury, and ſome other writers, place the meeting of 


dis council in the year 813. 


3 s particular 


— 


the patrons of image-worſhip of all power to 
moleſt or injure their adverſaries, and ſeems upon 
the whole to have been an enemy to that idola- 
trous ſervice. But his ſucceſfor Michael Curo- 
palates, ſurnamed Rhangabe, acted in a very 
different manner. Feeble and timorous, and 
dreading the rage of the prieſts and monks who 
maintained the cauſe of imapes, he favourgd that 

_ cauſe during his ſhort reign, and perſecuted its 
_ adverſaries with the greateſt bitterneſs and cru- 
_elty. . The*ſcene changed again upon the ac- 
ceſſion of Leo the Armenian to the Empire, 
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ö particular ſeverity *, But the. zeal of his fon, - l 
E: 3 and ſucceſſor Theophilus, in diſcouraging 'ido- WM 
bf latry, was ſtill more vehement; for he oppoled _ 71:6 


the worſhippers. of images with great violence, 
| and went ſo far as to condemn to death ſome of 
3 the more obſtinate ſupporters of that impetuous 
„ faction. Upon the death of Theophilus, Which 
; happened in the year 842, the regency was en- 

_ truſted with the empreſs Theodora, during her 


WW ſon's minority. This ſuperſtitions princeſs, fa- 
. tigued with the importunate ſolicitations of the 
5 monks, deluded by their forged miracles, and 


not a little influenced by their inſolent threats, 
aſſembled in the ſame year a council at Conſtan- 
tinople, in which the decrees of the ſecond Ni- 
cene council were re- inſtated in their loſt autho- 
rity, and the Greeks were indulged in their cor- 
rupt propenſity to image worſhip by a deciſive 
law. Thus, after a controverſy which had 
3 This emperor, writing to the emperor Lewis, gives. 
him the following remarkable account of the. Idolaters : 
Many of our clergy and laity, departing from the apoſto- 
lical traditions, have introduced pernicious novelties. 
t- They took down. the croſſes in the churches, and put the 
5 images in their room, before which they lighted up lamps, 
— and burned incenſe, honouring them as the croſs, They 
ſang before them, worſhipped them, and implored their 
ſuccour. Many dreſſed the female images with robes, * 
and made them ftand godmothers to their children. 
They offered up hair to them, when they cut it off for the 
firſt time, Some preſbyters ſcratched off the paint from. 
the images, and mixed it, with the holy euchariſt, and 
5 it in the communion. Others put the body of the 
ord into the hands of the images, and made the com- 
municants take it out thence. Others uſed boards, with. - 
pictures painted on them, inſtead of an altar, on wok 5 
they conſecrated the elements; and many fnular abuſes? 
they committed. 4 e 
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bern cartied on during thi Lodes of an hundred | 
and ten years, the cauſe of idolatry triumphed - 


over the dictates of reaſon and Chriſtianity ; the 
whole Eaſt, the Armenians excepted, bowed 
down before the victorious images; nor did any 
of the ſucceeding Emperors attempt to recover 


the Greeks from this ſuperſtitious frenzy, or to 


reſtrain them in the performance of this puerile 


worſhip. The council which was beld at Con- 


ſtantinople under Photius, in the year 879, and 


Which is reckoned by the Greeks the eighth ge- 


neral council, added force and vigour to idolatry, 


by maintaining the ſanctity of images, and ap- 


proving, confirming, and renewing the Nicene 
© decrees. The ſame council expunged the word 
Fillogue from the creed. 

The triumph of images, notwithſtanding the 
zealous efforts of Roman pontiffs in their favour, 
was obtained with much more difficulty among 


the Latins than it had been among the Greeks: bbs 


for the former maintained as yet that invaluable, 
and indeed inalienable, privilege of judging for. 
. themſelves in religious matters; and were far 
from being diſpoſed to ſubmit their reaſon im- 
plicitly to the deciſions of the pontiff, or to con- 
ſider any, thing as infallible and true which had 
authority for its only foundation. Moſt of the 
European Chriſtians ſteered a_middle courſe be- 
tween the idolaters and the Iconoclaſts; between 


t oſe who were zealous for the worſhip of ima- 


ges on the one hand, and thoſe who were totally 
averſe to the uſe of them on the other. They 
were of opinion, as was already ſtat-d, that 
images might be ſuffered as the means of aiding 
the e of the faithful, and of Wee to 
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their remembranee the pious and virtuous actions 
of the perſons they repreſented ; but they de- 
teſted all thoughts of paying them the {malleſt 
marks of religious homage or adoration, Mi- 
chael Balbus, when he ſent in the year 824 a 
ſolemn embaſly to Lewis the Meek, to renew and 
confirm the treaties of friendſhip and peace 
which had been concluded between his prede= 
ceſſors in the Empire and Charlemagne, charged 
his miniſters, in a particular manner, to conci- 
liate the king of the Franks * to the party of 
the Iconoclaſt, that they might gradually ſup- 
preſs, by their united influence, the worſhip of 
images, and thus reſtore concord and tranquil- - 
lity to the Church. Lewis, upon this occaſion, 
aſſembled a council at ,Paris, A. D. 824, in 
order to examine the propoſal of the Grecian 
Emperor; in which it was reſolved to adhere to 
the decrees of the council of Frankfort, Which 
allowed the uſe of images in the churches ; but 
ſeverely to prohibit treating them with the 
ſmalleſt marks of religious worſhip. But in pro- 
ceſs of time the European Chriſtians departed - 
gradually from the obſervance of this injunction, 
and fell imperceptibly into a blind ſubmiſſion to 
the deciſions of the Roman pontiff, whoſe in- 
fluence and authority grew daily more formi- 
dable. Towards the concluſion therefore of this 
century, the Gallican clergy began to pay a cer- 
tain N of r homage to the ſacred 


=” 8 Michael ad his ſon Theophilus le 3 . 
their letter to him, refuſing him the title of Emperor; to 


which, however, he had an undoubted right, in conſe- 


quence of the treaties which they now deſired to renew. 
„„ So” images; 
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Germans, and other nations *. 
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Notwithſtanding this anoltaty;: the Jenes de ; 


were not deſtitute of adherents among the La- 
tins. The moſt eminent of theſe was Claudius, 
biſhop of Turin, by birth a Spaniard, and a diſ- 
ciple of Felix biſhop of Urgel. 
prelate, as ſoon as he had obtained the epiſcopal 


_ dignity through the favour of Lewis the Meck, 
began the duties of his function in the year 823, 

by ordering all images, and even the croſs itſelf, 
to be caſt out of the churches, and committed 


to the flames. The year following he compoſed 
a treatiſe, in which he not only defended theſe 
vehement proceedings, and declared againſt the 


This zealous - 


- uſe, as well as the worſhip, of images; but alſo 


© broached ſeveral other opinions that were con- 


trary to the notions of the multitude, and to the 


5 prejudices of the times. He denied, among other 


things, in oppoſition to the Greeks, that the 


croſs was to be hanvured with any kind of wor- 
ſhip; he treated relics with the utmoſt contempt, 


as abſolutely deſtitute of the virtues which were | 


attributed to them; and cenſured with much free- 


dom and ſeverity the frequent pilgrimages to the 


Holy Land, and the offerings to the tombs of ſaints, 
which produced ſuch immenſe emoluments to 


conſiderable bodies of ecclefiaſtics, It is not to 
be ſuppoſed that ſuch a ſtand in defence of li- 
berty and common ſenſe ſhould paſs without 
8 oppoſition. Theodomin biſhop of n Jonas 


* Mabillon, e Bess wan be b. 4 
Pref. ad Szc, iv. Actor. 88. Ord. Benedicti, Sxc.. iv. 


part i. p. 7, 8.—Le Cointe, Annal. Fee Francor, 
Toms iv. dos He As 824. . : 
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biſhop of Orleans, and ſome others a attempted to 
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refute him in voluminous anſwers, and probably 


not without ſucceſs in the apprehenſion of no 
ſmall. portion of their readers. 


But of all the controverſies - which this age 


produced, the moſt intereſting is that which 
ended in the total diſunion of the Greek and 


prevailed between the biſhops of Rome and 


Conſtantinople, and had ſometimes broken out 


Latin churches. | A vindlictive and jealous ſpirit _ 
of animoſity and contention had for a long time 


into acts of violence and rage. But in this cen- 


tury it aroſe to an enormous height; and 
broke forth into a moſt violent flame in the 
year 858, when the learned Photius was cho- 
ſen patriarch of Conſtantinople, by the em- 
peror Michael, in the place of Ignatius, whom 


into exile. This violent proceeding, though 
it was juſtified. and applauded by a council 
aſſembled at. Conſtantinople, in the year 861, 
was far from being attended with a general ap- 


probation. Ignatius appealed from this council 
to the Roman pontiff Nicholas I. who eſpouſed 
his intereſts: and in a council aſlembled at Rome, 


A/D. 862, excommunicated Photius, as unlawful- 
ly elected; as well as his abettors, for having been 


that prince expelled from his ſee, and forced 


concerned in ſo unrighteous a cauſe. The new 


patriarch, however, was ſo far from being ter- 
rified or dejected by this excommunication, that 


tiff; and in a council aſſembled at Conſtantinople, 


in the year 866, declared Nicholas unworthy both 


of the place he held in the Church, and alſo of 


being admitted to the communion of Chriſtians. 


The 


— — 


he returned the compliment to the Roman pon-- 


4 T6] * Cont 1 er lorur. 9 
＋ be Nadia pontiff * a . pre- 


text for appearing i in this buſineſs with ſo much 


violence, and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions 


in the Church. This pretext was the innocence 
_ of Ignatius, whom, upon an accuſation of trea- 
- ſon, whether true or falſe, the Emperor had de- 
graded from his patriarchal dignity. This, hows 
ever, was no more than a pretext : ambition and 
intereſt were the true though ſecret ſprings 
which directed the conduct of Nicholas; who 
would have borne with patience, nay, beheld 
with indifference, the unjuſt ſufferings of Ignatius, 
could he but have recovered from the Greeks 
the provinces of Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, 
Achaia, Theſſaly, and Sicily, which the Em- 
peror and Photius had removed from the juriſ- 


diction of the Roman pontiff. Before he en- 
gaged in the cauſe of Ignatius, he ſent a ſolemn 


embaſly to Conſtantinople, to demand the. reſti- 


tution of theſe provinces z ; but his demand was 


rejected with contempt: and hence, under pre- 
tence of avenging the injuries committed -againſt 
Ignatius, he indulged without reſtraint his own 
private reſentment ; and thus covered with the 
malk of juſtice the fury of Eds ambition 
and avarice. 

While affairs were in this troubled ſtate, ws 
the flame of controverſy was growing more vio- 
lent from day to day, Baſilius the Macedonian,. 
who by the murder of his predeceſſor had enabled 
himſelf to ſeize the Imperial throne, calmed at 


once theſe tumulrs, and reſtored peace to the 


Church, by fecalliog Ignatius from exile to the 
high ſtation from which he had been degraded, 


v5 and by _—_— Photius I in LA monaſtery. This 
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Imperial act of authority was ſolemnly approved 
and confirmed by a council aſſembled at Con- 


ſtantinople in the year 869, in which the legates 


of the Roman pontiff Adrian II. had great in- 
fluence, and were treated with the higheſt marks 
of diſtinction *®. The Latins acknowledge this 


aſſembly as the eighth cecumenical council ; and 
in it the religious conteſts/between them and the 


Greeks were concluded, or at leaſt ſilenced and 
ſuſpended. But the controverſy concerning the 


authority of the Roman pontiffs, the limits of 


rheir ſpiritual empire, and particularly their ju- 
riſdiction in Bulgaria, ſtill fubſiſted; nor could” 
all the efforts of Papal ambition engage either 


Ignatius or the Emperors to reſign Bulgaria, or 


any other province, to the ſee of Rome. 
Upon the death of Ignatius, which happened 


in the year 878, the Emperor took Photius into 
favour, and placed him again at the head of the 


Greek church, in the patriarchal dignity whence 


he had fallen. This reſtoration of the degraded 
patriarch was agreed to by the Roman. pontiff 
John VIII.; upon condition, however, that Pho- 
tius would permit the Bulgarians to come under 


the juriſdiction of the ſee of Rome. The latter 
promiſed to ſatisfy in this the demands of the 
pontiff, to which the emperor alſo appeared to 


conſent ; hence it was that John VIII. ſent 
legates to the council which was held at Con- 
Kantinen A. D. 379 by whom he NOS. 


»The writers on i both Lies of this controver 5 
enumerated by Fabricius, in his Bibl. 3 vol. vo 
c. xxxviii. p. 372. 


#4 Mich, Le Ven, Orients Chuitianis, torn, i. p. 103. 
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his approbation of the acts of that aſſembly, and 
acknowledged Photius as his brother in Chriſt. 


Patriarch were far from being accompliſhed; for, 
after this council, the former, probably by the 
advice, or at leaſt with the conſent, of the latter, 
refuſed to transfer the province of Bulgaria to 
- the Roman pontiff; and it muſt be confeſſed 
that this refuſal was founded upon weighty 
and important reaſons. The pontiff,, notwith- 
ſtanding, was highly irritated at this diſappoint- 
ment; and ſent Marinus to Conſtantinople in the 
character of legate, to declare that he had chang - 
ed his mind concerning Photius, and that he 
entirely approved of the ſentence of excommuni- 
. cation which had formerly been iſſued againſt 
' _ Þmim. The legate, upon delivering this difagree- 
i able ' meſſage, was caſt into priſon by the Em- 
peror, but was afterwards ſet free; and being 
raiſed to the pontificate upon the death of John | | 
VII. recalled the remembrance of this injurious; 
treatment, and levelled a new ſentence. of con- 
demnation againſt Photius. FER 
This ſentence was treated; with contempt by 
the haughty patriarch, But, about ſix years af-. 
ter this period, he experienced again the fragility, 
of ſublunary grandeur and elevation, by a fall 
which concluded his proſperous days: for, in 
the year 886, Leo, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, 
the ſon and ſucceſſor of Baſilius, depoſed him from 
the patriarchal ſee, and confined him in an Ar- 
menian monaſtery, where: he died in the year-891- 
The death of Photins, who was the only author 
of the ſchiſms that divided the Greeks and 
Latins, might have been an occaſion. of removing 
. . ' theſe 


The promiſes however of the emperor and the * 
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theſe unhappy conteſts, and of reſtoring peace; / = =: 
and concord in the Church, i the Roman pon=- | 
tiffs had not been regardleſs of the demands of 
_ equity, as well as of the duty. of Chriſtian ma- 
deration. But they indulged their paſſions at the 
ex pence of ſound policy, and would be ſatisfied 
with nothing leſs than the degradation of all the 
prieſts and biſhops who had been ordained by 
Photius. The Greeks, on the other hand, were 
ſhocked at the arrogance of theſe unjuſt preten- 
ſions, and refuſed to fubmit to them on any con- 
ditions. Hence a ſpirit of reſentment and irrita- 
tion renewed the ſpirit of diſpute which had 
been happily declining; religious as well as civii 
conteſts were again ſet on foot; new controvyer-. 
ſies were added to the old; until the fatal ſchilm 
took place which produced a laſting and total ſ: 
paration between the Greek and Latin churches ®, +... A 
»The diſtinguiſhing tenets of the Greek church are 
as follow : | | | VV | | 
1. They difown the authority of the pope, and deny _ it 
that the church of Rome is the true Catholic church. ; 


2. They do not baptize their children till they. are 
three, four, five, fix, ten, nay ſometimes eighteen, years 


* 


— 
—— — 
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of age. : . 
3. They inſiſt that the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper 13 
ought to be adminiſtered in both kinds; and they give . - 7 F 


the ſacrament to children immediately after baptiſm, _ © 
4. They deny that there is any ſuch place as purgatory, 
notwithſtanding they pray for the dead, that God ould . 
have mercy on them at the general judgment, 
8 5. They exclude confirmation, extreme unction, and 
| matrimony out of the ſeven ſacraments. 333 
6. They deny auricular confeſſion to be a divine pre- 
cept, and fay it is on a poſitive injunction of the 
Church, tk ES ö 3 
7. They pay no religious homage to the euchariſt. 
„%% ;ͤũkr· ;; | 8. They 
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OF DOCTRINE, RITES, AND CEREMONIES 


f 


IN THE NINTH CENTURY. 


Muri of Saintt=—Mauliiplication Fthiſ Celeftial 5 
Advocates— Forgeries of- ec 1 | 
0 


Relics— Apology for this Paſſun—New 


Co 


_ #rines concerning the Preſence» of. Chriſt in the. 


_ Euchariſt —Controverſies on this Subject. Abo- 


1. lition 0 Choro- Epiſcopi Veto Orders Monks | 


A Feſlivals in Honaur of Faint. All-Saints- 


* 


Day—St. Michael—The Croſs carried before 


_ the  Pope—Ordeal Trials By Cold Pater 


c 


© By Single Combat—By Fire—By the Croſs. | 


HE ignorance and corruption that diſho- - 


- . houred the Chriſtian church, in this cen- 


; tury, were great beyond meaſure; and were there 


from the Father, and not from the Son. 


8. They 1 the communion in both kinds to 


_ -» the laity, both in ſickneſs and in health, though oy: 


have never applied themſelves to their confeſfors; becauſe 
they are perſuaded that a lively faith is all, which is re- 
quiſite for the worthy receiving of the Lord's ſupper. 

9. They maintain that the Holy Ghoſt proceeds only 


10. They admit of no images in baſs relief, or em- 


- boſſed work; but uſe paintings, and ſculptures in copper 
or filver. i 1 0 


11. They approve of the marriage of prieſts, provided 
they enter into that ſtate before their admiſſion into holy 


* 


orders. | | | Ea 
12. They condemn all fourth marriages. 


13. They obſerve a number of holy days; and keep, 
four faſts in the year more ſolemn than the reſt, of which 


the faſt in Lent, before Eaſter, is the chief. . 


ne 
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Bu 0 other examples of their enormity upon record, | 
than the ſingle inſtance of that ſtupid veneration 
which was paid to the bones and carcaſes of de- 


* parted ſaints, this would be ſufficient to con- 
5 vince us of the deplorable progreſs of ſuperſti= 
tion. This idolatrous devotion was now con- 
W ſidered as the moſt ſacred and momentous branch - 
„ of religion; nor did any dare to entertain the 
— ſmalleſt hopes of finding the Deity propitious, 
he before they had aſſured themſelves of the protec- 
= tion and interceſſion of ſome one or other of this 
bs ſacred order. Hence every church, and indeed 
6. every private Chriſtian, had their particular pa- 
re tron among the ſaints; from an apprehenſion that 
— their ſpiritual intereſts would be but indifferently 
conducted by thoſe who were already employed 
reſpecting the ſouls of others. This notion ren 
J- dered it neceſſary to multiply prodigiouſly, the } 
n number of ſaints, and to create daily new pa- 1 
re: trons for the deluded people; and this was 4 
| indeed performed with the utmoſt zeal. The 1 
to prieſts and monks employed their whole invention, 4 
74 and peopled at diſcretion the invifible world ' _ | 
OR woith imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the 1 
thick darkneſs, which covered the . pretended 5 
ly ſpiritual exploits of many holy men ; and they wy 
"a invented both names and hiſtories of faints * LE 
"a who never had an exiſtence, in order that they 
| | might not be at a loſs to furniſh the credulous : 
ed and wretched multitude with objects proper to 5 
Ay: | perpetuate their ſuperſtition, and to nouriſh their 
| confidence. Many choſe their own guides, and 
ep. ; 
8 ns See Dr. Middleton's Letter from. Se paſſim, in In. 
| | which we find the names of St. Baccho, St. Viar, St, 
ne _. Amphibolus, Eu | 
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. 0 their ſpiritual mier be to phan- 8 

85 toms of their own creation, or to diltractedd fa- 2 

- _ -natics, Whom they eſteemed as ſaints, for no Þ 

Siber reaſon than becauſe they Bk lived like 1 

+ "NE: d 

The eccleſiaſtical councils | Foun it necefary, Is 

at length, to:fet limits to the licentious ſuper- 5 9 

ſtition of the ignorant populace, who, with a M 

view to have ſtill more friends in the celeſtial -. 
regions (for ſuch were their groſs notions); 

were daily adding new ſaints to the liſt of their * 

iwaginary mediators. They accordingly de- tl 

_ <<lared, by a ſolemn decree, that no departed k 

'Chriſtian ſhould be conſidered as a member of 5 

. the order of ſaints, before the biſhop in a pro- ti 

-vincial council, and in preſence of the people, had * 

pronounced him worthy of that diſtinguiſhed P 

*Honour . This remedy, feeble and illuſory as -- 

it was, contributed in ſome meaſure to reſtrain le 

e fanatical temerity of the manufacturers f Do 

ſaints; but; in its conſequences, it was the occa- i 

ſion of a new acceſſion of power to the fee of — 

Rome. Even ſo early as this century, many were fa 

of opinion that it was proper and expedient, El 

though not abſolutely neceſſary, that the deciſions —_ 

of biſhops and councils ſhould be confirmed by be 

the conſent and authority of the Roman pontiff, 1 

' whom they conſidered as the ſupreme and uni- » 

verſal biſhop ;z nor will this appear ſurpriſing to To 

any perſon who will reflect upon the enormous | 

. _ ftrides which the biſnops of R Rome made towards x 

- unbounded dominion, in the preceding barbarous uh 

and ſuperſtitious 'age, the corruption and dark- n 

nels of which were peculiarly favourable to their 3 

de 


Mt „ Mabillon, Act. Sanctor. Ord, Benediai, Sec. v. 
„ 5 ambitious 


— 


umbiſions: 8 We have Kowerer ne 
example of any perſon ſolemnly fainted by the 
biſhop of Rome alone, before the tenth century, 
when Udalric, biſhop of Augſburg, received this 
dignity i in a formal manner from John XV. It 
is however certain that, previous to that period, 


the Roman pontiffs were conſulted in ſimilar 


_ cafes, and their judgment reſpected i in' the choice 
of celeſtial imediators*. 


This prepoſterous multiplication of ſaints be · 


came a ne ſource of abuſes and frauds. It was 


thought neceſſary to write the lives of theſe. ce · 


leſtial patrons, in order to procure for them the 
veneration and confidence of a deluded multi- 


tude; and all the reſources of forgery and fable 


were conſequenitly exhauſted to celebrate ex- 
loits which had never exiſted; There is yet 
extant a prodigious quantity of theſe trifling 


| legends, the greater part of which were un- 
doubtedly forged, after the time of Charlemagne, 


by the monaſtic writers. The ſame impoſtors 


who peopled the celeſtial regions with fictitious 


ſaints, employed alſe their fruitful. inventions in 
embelliſhing with falſe miracles, and other im- 
pertinent forgeries, the hiſtory of thoſe who had 


been really martyrs or confeſſors in the cauſe of 


Chrift : theſe fictions, however, did not paſs 
with impunity; but were ſeverely cenſured. by 
ſome of the moſt eminent ee even of the 


„ See the cinta and impartial account given of this 
matter by the late 0 Benedict XIV. in his laborious 


Work, De Servorum i Beatificatione; et Beatorum Ca« 


nonizatione, lib, i. cap. vii. p. 50, tom; i. Opp. edit. 
Roman, It were to be wiſhed; that hiſtorians. of thjge 


church of Rome would always imitate the . mo- 


| Aeration, 9 equity of that illuſtrious Pontiff. 


times 
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times in which they were te upon the ere - 


dulity of the public. Various were the motives 


which engaged different perſons to propagate 
or countenance theſe impoſtures. Some were 
excited to this by the ſeductions of a falſe devo- 


tion, which induced them to imagine that de- 


parted ſaints were highly delighted with the 


applauſes and veneration of mortals; and never 
failed to crown with peculiar marks of their 
favour and protection ſuch as were zealous in ho- 


| nouring their memories, and i in celebrating their 


actions. The proſpect of gain, and the ambitiqus 
deſire of being reverenced by the multitude, en- 
gaged others to multiply the number, and to main- 
tain the credit, of the E or regiſters of the 


« faints, The churches which were dedicated to 


the ſaints, were perpetually.crowded with ſuppli- 


© cants, who flocked to them with rich preſents, in 
orqder to obtain ſuccour under the afflictions they 
ſuffered, or deliverance from the dangers which 
they had reaſon to apprehend. It was efteemed 


alſo a high honour to be the more immediate 


| miniſters of theſe tutelary mediators, who, it is 


proper to obſerve, were efteemed and frequented 


in proportion to their antiquity, and to the 


number and importance of the pretended mira- 


cles which had rendered their lives illuſtrious. | 
This latter circumſtance offered a ſtrong temp- 
tation, to ſuch as were employed by the various 


churches in writing the lives of their tutelar 


__fainrg, to ſupply by invention the defects of 
truth, and to embelliſh their legends with fic- 
I * vie 3" "yy they were not only | 


# Evident! y from 3 the nnd of lego, to read. 


"3H; 3 tempted 


— 


* 


tempted to this impoſture, but were even 
obliged to employ it, in order to ſwell the: s 
of their reſpective patrons . 

But even all this was inſufficient to fatiafy 


the demands , of ſuperſtition. The regard for 


relics, Which had been for ſome centuries in- 
creaſing, in this appeared to abſorb the whole 
attention of mankind. Perhaps, however, we 


are inclined to treat the follies of paſt ages witn 
too much ſeverity; and though a zeal for religion 


will conſtitute no part of the character of the 
eighteenth century, perhaps our abſurdities; and 


faſhions will not make a more reſpectable appear - 


ance in the eyes of poſterity. - To accumulate 
relics was the rage of the times; and even thoſe 


who were leſs, inclined to ſuperſtition, in other 


reſpeQs, might be unrefleCtingly impelled along 
the tide of prevailing cuſtom, and might be 
animated as we are to the imitation of the fol- 
lies of our ſuperiors. Many perſons travelled 
during this age into the eaſtern provinces, and 


frequented the places which Chriſt: and his 
diſciples had honoured: with their preſence ; in 


hopes that, with the bones and other ſacred 
remains of the firſt heralds of the goſpel, they 
%night be enabled to extend comfort to dejected 


minds, to calm trembling conſciences, to fave 
ſinking ſtates, and defend their inhabitants from 


every ſpecies of calamity. - Theſe' pious travel» 


lers did not indeed return home empty; the 
craft, dexterity, and waer of wm gg 


* 


* Of all the Rye of 125 n W e ce 
none are more Hable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn-u 5 


the Britons and Normans.” See Mabillon, Pref. ad IDC , 


1. BenediCting ſub, init. 
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Latins, and made a+ profitahle commerce of 


this new devotion. The latter aid conſider- 


able ſums for legs and arms, ſkulls and jaw 
bones (ſeveral of which were pagan, and ſotme not 
human); and other things, that were ſuppoſed 
to have belonged to the primitive worthies of 
the Chriſtian chureh; and thus the Lat 
churches came to the poſſeſſion of thoſè cele- 
brated relies of St. Mark, St. James, St. Bartho- 


lomew, Cyprian, Pantalion, and others, which 


even at chis day are occaſionally ' exhibited 
with th oſtentation. But though the vene- 


ration for the remains of celebrated 8 4 


when carried to ſuch an extremie as to be con- 
verted into a ſpecies of religious worſhip, is 


certainly culpable; and though the miracles 
which were attributed to theſe remains muſt 
be conſidered either as the deluſions of fancy, or 

the forgeries of prieſteraft; ſtill we are not to 


ſuppoſe the paſſion itſelf without a foundation 
in tlie: principles of human nature. It is im- 


poffible to confine the human àffections in their 


operation; it is impoſſible not to connect with 
the objects of our regard and admiration eve 
thing. which was originally connected wi 
them. The axe which terminated' the' exiſtence 


of the innocent and beautiful Anna Bullen, is 


fill contemplated with: ſome ſenfations of ſym- 


pathy; and were it poſſiblb- to ſurvey the real 


croſs on which the Saviour of mankind had 
been ſuſpended, the perſon who did not conſi- 
der it as more than an object of curioſity, muſt 
be deſtitute of all the . ae feeling of 
* 1 heart. 


* N 
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- found a rich 0 in the abſurd eredulity of the 
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e =. Nat Deetine of the Pucharift, qa. 


Ado rise entirely new, concerningithe man- 70 
der in which the body and blood of — | 
preſent i in the euchariſt, made its appearance! 
in the courſe of this century. It had beem hi- 
therto the unanimous opinion of the 3 
that the body and blood of Chriſt were admi- 
niſtered to thoſe wb received the ſacrament 
of the Lord's ſupper, and that they were dun- 
ſequently preſent at that holy inſtitution: but 
the ſentiments of Chriſtians concerning the 
nature and manner of this preſence: were vari- ö 
ous and contradictory; nor had any council. 
determined with: prediſion that important poine;, 
or preſeribed the manner in which . . 
tended; preſtner was to be underſtond. 22 
reaſon and folly were hitherto left free; in this 
matter; nor had any imperious made of faiths. - 
ſuſpended: the exerciſe of the one, or reſtrained 5 
the extravagance: of the other. But in His age 5 
Paſcaſius Radbertz ai monk, and after ward ab- 
bot, of Corbey, undertook to explain with pre. 
cifion, and to determine with certainty; the... 
doctrine of the Church on this head; for Me 
purpoſe he compoſed, in the year 831 a treatiſe 
concerning the ſacrament of the body and 
blood of Chriſt, The doctrine of Palvaſius... 
amounted in general to the two following po: 
poſitions: Firſt, that, after the conſecration a. 5 
the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper, no- 
thing remained of theſe ſymbols but the bur⸗ 
ward figure, under which 1 body and bleeck 
of Chriſt were really and locally preſentz and 
ſecondly, that the body of Chriſt, thus preſent 
in the euchariſt, was the ſame body which was 
born of the Virgin, which ſuffered upon tlie 
þ N 3 | 
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3 Was 3 dende This 
new doctrine, and eſpecially the ſecond propo- 


ſition, excited, as might well be expected, the 


aſtoniſnment of many. It was oppoſed by Ra- 
banus Maurus, Heribald, and others; though 
2 did not all refute it in the ſame manner, 
nor upon the ſame principles. Charles the 
Bald, upon this occahon, . ordered the famous 
Ratramn: and. Johannes Seotus to draw up; a 
elear and rational explication of that important 
doctrine, which Radbert. ſeemed. to, have ſo 
__egregiouſly. corrupted... Theſe learned divines 
executed with zeal. and diligence the order of 


the. : 
in the ruins. of time; but hat .of Ratramn. i is 


+ Rill,; extant, , and e 
_ 18 both in the laſt and 6 e century. 


,contending parties. were almoſt AS. much 


N With their adverſaries,” Radbert, "to 


.began. the diſpute, . 1 himſelf in many 


N e departs from his, own. principles, and 
91 in one part of his bogk. concluſions 
0 a_ d diſavowed in another. His princi- 
5:pal: ade 780 Bertramn Or Ratramn, ſeems 
in ſom reſpects liable to the ſame charge: he 
appears to follow in general the doctrine of 
C 5, 9A deny that the body and blood of 


and to affirm, on the contrary, that they are 


. ny repreſented by the Mrd and wine, as their 


7 10 4% 

5 D The fame ne 5 88 that che . 
very of the 7 was performed in a miraculous man- 

"ny without the womb _— opened, Sucur, 818. 
1 e NO 


eror. The treatiſe of Scotus periſhed 
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are really preſent in the bat ſacrament; 
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5 ere olle of ths Cong. 473 . 1 


ſigns or ſymba Johannes Sebtüs ese 
philoſophical . 5 rendered him more accu. 
| rate, and ſpread through his writings that lo- 
1 preciſion ſo much wanted and ſo highly — 
deſirable in polemical productions, was the 


4 only diſputant in this conteſt who expreſſed his 

A ſentiments with perſpicuity, method, and con= © 
a fſtency ; and declared plainly that the bread 5 
I and wine were the ſigns and ſymbols of the ab- 2 
. ſent body and blood of Chriſt, The other di- 

” vines of this age fluctuate in their opinions, 

2 | expreſs themſelves with ambiguity, and em- 

1 brace and reject the ſame tenets at different 

is times, as if they had no fixed or Lare 3 

F principles. 8 

| Scarcel oy any atceVariviia todk place in che 

* form of Church government during this cen- 

N tury: the only event of this kind indeed 1 —4 

# of notice, was the abolition of the Chorò-Epif- 

1 copi, in the weſtern church; who, being diſco- - 

| vered not to be true bimhbps, were deprived, 

40 and the order diſcontinued: by the Pope's de- 

. cree. To remedy this deficiency, à number of 

* new convents: were erected, and ſome few or- 

if ders of regulars eſtabliſhed; in particular the 

32 order of Canons Regular of St; James la Spada, 13 
of | which was inſtituted 1 in 830 by Don Ramirus, - 171 
* king of Leon. W 
8 It would be endleſs to enter ite an exact 

na enumeration. of the various rites and ceremonies 

wy ' which were now introduced, and of which ſome : 
—_ were adopted by the whole body of Chriſtians, « . 
ali. and others only by certain churches. It will 
an- de neceſſary, therefore, to diſmiſs” this ſubject 

| with a 5 ſtatement only, and point” out 
gns the ſources from which the curious reader may 


1 $3 derive - 
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croſs,; and was nnn dead This 
new doctrine, and eſpecially the ſecond propo- 
ſition, excited, as might well be expected, the 
aſtoniſument of many. It was oppoſed by Ra- 
danus Maurus, Heribald, and others; though 
they did not all refute it in the ſame manner, 
nor upon the ſame principles. Charles the 
Bald, this occahon, ordered the famous 
Ratramn and Johannes Scotus to draw up a 
glear and rational explication of that important 
doctrine, ;which Radbert ſeemed. to, have ſo 
7 egregiouſly. cotrupted. Theſe learned divines 
executed with zeal. and diligence the order of 
the Emperor. The. treatiſe. of Scotus periſhed 
in the ruins. of time; 3 that of Ratramn is 
till extant, and . furniſhed.” ample matter of 
diſpute both in the laft, and preſent . entury. 
5 ofthe. contending. parties. were almoſt as much 
diy ed. among. themſelves. as they. were at Va- 
©TIANCE., with their adverſaries, Radbert, WhO 


began the diſpute, contradiéts himſelf in many 


-» Places, departs from his own. principles, and 
maintains in one part of his. book concluſions 
which he had diſavowed in another, His princi- 
zpal adverſary, Bertramn or _ Ratramn, ſeems 
in ſome reſpects liable to the ſame charge: he 

appears to follow in general the doctrine of 


.thoſe. who deny that the body and blood of 
; 2 xiſt are reall really preſent i in the bal ſacrament; 
to affirm, on the contrary, that they are 


Kn repreſented by, the Head and Wine, as their 


1.68 


5 * The ee a plurd Fanatic . "Gt the deli 
very of the Virgin was erbten . in a miraculous man- 
0 without the womb being opened. Sucur, 818. 


1 emarkable. that, in this controver Ys. each 
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figns or Calais) Johannes Scotus, whoſe 
philoſophical 9 rendered him more accu 
rate, and ſpread through his writings that lo- 
gical preciſion ſo much wanted and fo highly 
deſirable in polemical productions, was the 
only diſputant in this conteſt who expreſſed his 
ſentiments with N method, and con- 
fiſtency; and declared: plainly that the bread 
and wine were the ſigns and ſymbols of the ab- 
ſent body and blood of Chriſt, The other di- 

K this age fluctuate in their opinions, 


expreſs themſelves: with ambiguity, and em- 


brace and reje& the: ſame tenets at different 
times, as if they had no fixed or nen 4 
. * . 85 
Scarcel oy any aiceVarflia took place in the 
form of Ch 
tury: the only event of this kind indeed w 8 
of notice, was the abolition of the Chord-Epi- | 
copi, in the weſtern church; who, being diico- 
vered not to be true biſhops, were deprived, 


urch government during this cen- 


and the order diſcontinued by the Pope's de- 


cree. To remedy this deficiency, a number of 
new convents were erected, and ſome new or- 
ders of regulars eſtabliſhed; in particular the 
order of Canons Regular of St. James Ia Spada, 


which was inſtituted 1 in 830 by Don Ramirus, 
king of Leon. 


It would be Rt pF to enter into an ern 
enumeration of the various rites and ceremonies 


which were now introduced, and of which ſome 


were adopted by the whole body of Chriſtians, - 
and others only 177 certain churches. It will 
be neceſſary, therefore, to diſmiſs this ſubjeR 
with a rout ſtatement only, and point out 
the ſources from which the curious reader may 
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. a more particular knowledge of ad N 


_ Jurdities of thi Ky ſuperſtitious age. The bodies 
of the ſaints tranſported from foreign countries, 


or diſcovered at home 7 the induſtry and A 
Pence of pious or deſigning prieſts, not on 


Hobliged the rulers of the Church to augment th 
number of feſtivals or holidays already eſtabliſh- 
ad, but alſo to diverſify the ceremonies in ſuch 


A manner, that each ſaint might have his pecu- 
lar worſhip. As the authority alſo and credit of 


the clergy depended much upon the high notion 


Which Was generally entertained of the virtue 


and merit of the ſaints they had canonized, and 
Polented to the multitude as objects of religious 


veneration, it was neceſſary to amuſe and ſur- 


Priſe the people by A variety of pompous and 


riking ceremonies, By images, proceſſions, 


and similar inventions. Among other. noyel- 


wes, the feaſt of All Saints was added in $35, 


by Gregory IV. to the Batin Calendar“; and 
the elbe of St. Michgel, which had been long 

obſerved with the greateſt marks of devotion by 
the Orientals and Italians, began now to be 
xeſpected more zealoufly and univerſally among 


the "Login. Chriſtians +. It is alſo ſuppoſed 


that the cuſtom of carrying the crols before 


the Pope commenced in this century. 


It was not only in the ſolemn acts of religious 


worſnip that ſuperſtition reigned with an unli- 


ited Sway; its influence extended euen to the 


77 856 Mabillon, De Re Diplomatica, p. 3377 
4 The holidays, or feſtivals of the ſaints, were as yet 
dur few in number among the Latins; as appears from 


2 poem of Florus, publiſhed by Martene in the fifth 


volume of his Theſaurus e p. 50 5o as ö | 
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affairs uf Gvil dißs, eib in enn uf 
the tranſaQtions of men; particularly among the 
Late Obriags; who retained; with more ob. 

than the Greeks, à multitude of cuſ- 
toms, which derived their :origin from the rites 
of Paganiſm, the true and original ſource of 


thoſe barbarous iriſtitutions which prevailed : 


during this and the following oentury: ſuch were 
the various methods 5 which it was uſual for 


perſom accuſed to prove their "innocence in 
doubtful N Lhe tk of cold water, 
by þ ordeal, or the cru. 


"In the em poene ter water, the perſon accuſed 
had the right foot and the leſt hand bound” to- 
gether, and was in this poſture thrown naked ' 
into the water: if he ſunk, he was 74 
but if he floated upon the ſurface, this was Y 
ſidered as an evidence of guilt.” The mbit 

ble authors attribute the intention of 
mis fuperſtitious trial to Pope Eugemus IT. 
Baluzius has inſerted, in the ſecond? volume 
of his Capitularia, the ſolenin forms f pra per 
and proteſtation which Eugentus had cauſed 'to 
be dran up, as an introduction to this abſurd 
and cruel practice . IO PO 

.."The trial by duel, or ſingle combat, y was in- ; 


— fpnichin al conſider this pontiff ae 

its firſt inventor : on the other hand, father Le u, 
a prieſt of the oratory, maintains (in his. Hiftowe-Cri- 
tique des Pratiques Superſtitieuſes, tom. ii. p. 140, bc. 
edit. d' Amſterdam) that this cuſtom was much more 
ancient than Eugenius, and his reaſons are not unworthy 
of attention. Be that as it may, this cuſtom was en- 
demned and abrogated *t the requeſt, or rather by the 


authority, of Lewis the Meek, about che year 829. It 


was however, revived; and was - practiſed in the tenth, 


_ eleventh, * twelfth centuries, 


. troduced 
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century by Gondebaud, king of the Burguns 
dians, after the abuſe of — had occaſioned 


the moſt horrible perjuries, and opened a door 


to every ſpecies of injuſtice.F The duel was then 


added to the oath by Gondebaud : the ſucceſsful 


combatant was ſuppoſed to be in the right; and 
this barbarous' teſt of truth and juſtice was, in 
ſpite: of humanity and common ſenſe, adopted 
by the Lombards, French, and Germans, and 


borrowed. from them by other nations. It was 


prohibited firſt in the year 853, in the third 
council of Valence in Dauphin. 


The fire ordeal was practiſed in different 


modes; The accuſed either held a burning ball 


of iron in his hand, or was obliged to walk 
bare · foot upon heated plough-ſhares, the num- 
ber of which was WA 

the number or enormity of the crimes imputed 
to him; and ſometimes a glove of red-hot iron 


was uſed on this occaſion. If in theſe trials 


the perſon impeached remained unhurt, and 
diſcovered no ſigns of pain, he was diſcharged 


as innocent; otherwiſe. he was puniſhed ok 


_ 


1 


The firſt account we have of Chriſtians appealing's to 
this ſpecies of trial, as a proof of their innocence, is thar 


of Simplicius, biſhop of Autun, who lived in the fourth 


century. This prelate, as we are informed, before his 
promotion to the epiſcopal order, had married a wife 
who leved him tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit 
him after his advancement, continued to fleep in the 
fame chamber with her ſpouſe. The ſanctity of Sim 
plicius ſuffered by his wife's affection; it was rumour- 
ed that the holy man, though a biſhop, perſiſted, in 
e e to che W an to taſte the Wa 


ed in proportion to 
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The trial by the croſs was made by obliging 
the contending parties. to ſtretch out their arms; 
and he that continued the b in this poſture ; 
panty any Fes Hy 
15 ee 432 A* 23 # 
of 3 N Which 1 e in Ne of f 
a great concourſe of people, took up a a conſiderable 
quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her clothes, 
and applied to her breaſt, without the leaſt injury to her . 
perſon, or damage to her garments,'as the a ſays; ; 
and her example heing followed by her huſband with the. 
fame ſucceſs, the ignorant multitude admired the E rh 
and proclaimed, the innocence of the pious 5 
cius, or St. Brice (Whom Mr. Collier, ib $. 
aſtical Hiſtory of En = 105 vol. i, p. 43, 5 
by miſtake 2 the firſt Chriſtian Who endeavoured: to - 
ar himfelf in this way), PO a trick of my the - 
cy agree Tae: 2 b 85 11 
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FF HE i ern will generally be 
— e pirit enqui 
Hut from the 1 18 to the twelfth or We 
century the . in dark and 
milky: ilneſs. The notions alſo which were en- 
tertained of the infallibility of councils and of 
| patriarchs, . ſufficiently repreſſed the enterpriſ- 
ing { ſpirit of thoſe who indulged ſpeculation i in 
1 diſting uiſhed ſituations: that portion ef the 
hiſtory e which is appropriated to con- 


troverſies and to ſects, has been gradually cons ' 


tracting; and in this and the ſucceeding cen- 
tury an almoſt perfe& unanimity, in ignorance 
at leaſt, ſeems to have pervaded each of the 
two great bodies of eaſtern and weſtern Chriſ- 
tians. 
Thoſe diſputes, eie which "Peg ſo fre- 
quently divided and perplexed the Chriſtian 
world, thoſe concerning the predeſtination of - 
mankind and the divine grace, were revived in 
this century by a French monk of the name 
of Godeſchald “. This uncharitable inno- 
vator maintained, that God predeſtined to 
eternal death a certain number of men, for 
N * Formey, cent. ix. £ 
whom 
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whom Jeſus Chriſt. would not die; and at 
the ſame time predeſtined dthers to ſalvation by 
an effect of his good pleaſure, - The firſt who 
condemned this doctrine was archbiſhop Ra- 
ban, in a council held at Mayence in 848. 
But Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, not con- 
tent with confirming this ſentence, in another 


ſynod, in the following year ſubjected the unfor- 


tunate Godeſchald to a ſevere flagellation, and 


ordered him afterwards. to be impriſoned. 58. 


veral writers alſo attacked this heretic; among 
wham were Pandulus biſhopof London, and John 


| £ 


Erigenus, called Seotus.. Same alſo who were 
diſtinguiſhed both by rank and abilities appeared 
in his defence, Of theſe were Amelon archbi- 
ſhop of Lyons, Romi his ſucceſſor, Florus the 


Deacon, and the whole church of Lyons; Pru- 
dence biſhop of Troyes, Loup abbot of Fari- 


eres in France, and the learned monk Ratramn. 


This doctrine was alſo approved by ſeveral 


eouncils ; by that of Valence in 855 and'by 
thoſe of Langres and Tulle in 89. 

It has been aſſerted that ſome new opinions 
made their appearance among the ſect of the 


Paulicians; and, in particular, that a party f 


them diſtinguiſned themſelves by the name ef 
Abrahamians, not from the Hebrew patriarch, 


but from their founder, an abſcure perſan af 


that name. The particular opinions of this 


ſect, however, if it maintained any ſuch, are 


loſt in the general oblivion to which the 


flames of perſecution conſigned every thing 


appertaining to the Paulicians, whoſe ſuſfer- 


ings in general can never be ſufficiently - 
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7 "ey — G FAY hatin? — 46. 5 Bis Fo 
' cepha—Munificence of Chatlimagnt— Chriſtian 

' Drathmar, — Bertharius — Rabanus Maurus 
* — Wilafrid Strabo.— Claudius of Turin 
mcmar — Remigius of Auxerre. Ago brd. 


Sbeodarus Abucara—Controverſy with the Ma- 
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ſtate of the Chriſtian world. Greece, ſo fer- 
tile in genius, ſays the learned Cave, © has 


never produced a perſon: of more univerſal abi- 
ries,”of ſounder judgment, of deeper. pene- 
tration, of. more unbounded: reading, or more 


unwearied diligence.” He has made extracts 


from upwards of three hundred ancient authors, 
all of whom he muſt have diligently ſtudied and 
digeſted; and while he was thus indefatigable . 
in ſtudy, let it be remembered that he was en- 


gaged | in the moſt active duties of a wa * 
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a \HE 154 inuckrious Mot mis oem 
tury among the Greeks was Photius, 
Whoſe. eventful hiſtory has already occupied 
ſome pages, as connected with the general 


„ 
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3 | chr. Monifcence of Charlemepne 423; 1 5 


̃ and inyolved in the: -moſt perplexing, ;conſe=. 5 1 
1 quences of controyerſy. he bw 
1 fle compoſed, among other works, a book: 
; of queſtions. relating to the ſenſe of different 
| paſſages of ſcripture, and an expoſition of the, 
72 Epiſtles of St. Ban” 

, | The other Greek writers who attempted to 
0 explain the holy leriptufes, did little more than 
| compile and accumulate various pallages” from 
che commentators of the precedin ages; an 

* this method was the origin of thoſe tatene,. 
"7 or chains of e ee fo" much" I 
4 among the Greeks during this century, of which | 


a conſiderable. number have deſcen ed to” our 
* time, and which conſiſted entirely” ita Col- 
5 lection of the explications of © ſcripture” that 
1 were ſcattered through the ancient divines. 
7 The greater part of the theological writers, 
4 finding themſelves incapable of more ardüous 
undertakings, confined their labours to this. 
ſpecies of compilation. 1 


| The Latin commentators were Aged 
. 15 number to thoſe among the Greeks, | ow-. 1 
. ing to the "zeal and munfficence of Chatle- 
4 maglie, who both by his liberality ang by his 

ings of had excited and "encouraged the doc-. 
4 tors of the „Sr age to the ſtud) N 
4 ſcriptures. . Of theſe expoſitors there are two it 
. at leaſt Who are worthy of eſteem; Chriſtian 
=] Druthmar, whoſe Commentary on Se M Mb 
4 has been, Papas to poſterity ?; And 
A — | TED TS Pg: $3471 14 24 4 bus 3 
e -_ we; R. 3 Hittoire Grigians des Pringipaux: | 
5 Commentateurs du Nouv. Teſtament, chap. xxx. p. 3485. | 

as alſo his Critique de la Bibliotheque Lede altique > 
1 4c M. du 1 tom. l. P. 2933. | «; 
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letvr 9: 
15 e. s, whoſe Tod Peck concern tor 
ing 3 are alſo-ſaid to be ſtill gtaut. the 
e reſt ſeem unequal to the important mee - the 
of facred critics, and may be divided into two ex 
claſſes; che claſs of thofe who merely collected, on 
and reduced into a maſs, the opinions and expli. rel 
cations of the ancients ;'and that'of a fantaſtical 
ſet of expolitors, who were conſtantly labouring” 25 
7 deduce a variety. of abſtruſe and hidden ſigni- art 
fications from every paſſage of ſcripture, all which me 
they di Gch for the moſt part, in a very abſurd and 
: uncouth manner. At the head of the firſt claſs mi 
Was Rabanus Maurus, who acknowledged that is 
he borrowed from the ancient doctors the mate- he 
rials he made uſe of in 9 g the Goſpel. Er 
of St. Matthew, and; the Epiſtles of Sk. Paul; rie 
Walaftid Strabo, who borrowed his explications. {ta 
chiefly. from Rabanus ; Claudius of Turin, who. ſh 
trod in the footſteps of Auguſtin and; Origen ; the 
Hincmar, whoſe expoſition of the Book of. 7 Th to 
Kings, compiled from the fathers, is yet extant z he 
Remigius of Auxerre, who derived from the ſame. th 
bPource his Iltufrations of the Pſalms, and other eit 
books of ſacred writ ; Sedulius, who explained : tt 
in the ſame manner the Epiſtles of St. Paulz tel 
Florus; Haymo biſhop of Halberſtadt; and lar 
others, of whom. the limits of this work will cil 
not admit an extended character. | an 
Ihe defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews: as 
* I pans was greatly neglected in this cen- Cl 
Agobard, however, as well as Amulo * 
' Rabanus Maurus, chaſtiſed the inſolence of 
ak malignity of the Jews, and expoſed their co 
various abſurdities and errors; while the empe- 
ror Leo, Theodorus Abucara, and other wri⸗ 4 
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ters whoſe performances: are loſt, employed | 
their pglemic- labours againſt che progreſs of oo 
the Saracens, and refuted their impious and 
extravagant ſyſtem. It is to be lamented that, 1 nn 
1 on ſomè occaſions, truth has been ſacrificed to 1 
145 religious zeal by theſe vehement polemies; and hs = 
mat they have condeſcended to report ſuch — |! 
eircumſtances of Mahomet and his diſciples, as 
are not only unſupported by authentic tæſti- 
mony, but even: contrary to probability itſelf. | 
The famous Eginhard, ſecretary to Charle- WS 
magne, who wrote the life of his benefactors ' Þ 
is the moſt ancient of the German Hiſtorians: 3 
he is ſuppoſed to have had an intrigue with the | 
Emperor's daughter, whom he afterwards mar- 
ried*, He founded the monaſtery of Selgen- 
ſtat, in the dioceſe of Mentz. Theganus bi- 
ſhop of FTreves alſo wrote a hiſtory of Lewis 
the Meek. Anaſtaſius: the abbot, and librarian _ 
v7} tothe Pope, is a learned and valuable hifforian;. - 
„ he was ſent by the emperor Lewis II. to Baſil 
| the eaſtern» Emperor, and was preſent at the 
? eighth general council, where he proved of inn 
My ſinite ſervice to the Pope's legates, from his xx 
8 tenſive knowledge of both the Greek and Latin 
i languages. He tranſlated the acts of that coun- 
cil, thoſe of the ſeventh, and many other acts 
and monuments of the Greek church; as well 
as the Tripartite Hiſtory, which contains the 
Chronicles of Nicephorus, of George, and of 
Theophanes, from the creation to the reign "0 
of Leo the Armenian. He is alſo generally © 


Conſidered as the author of the Eives of the « 
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A pleaſant account of this intrigue is related in the 
SpeQator, 4 © | RESI 
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bee ent! are 1 ideribed with the 


name of the Roman pontiff Damaſus. 


The. Engliſh Alfred deſerves the moſt re- 
- ſpe&ful mention in the annals of this age, not 
only as a great monarch, but as a great ſcholary - 


conſidering the age in which he lived, and the 
few advantages which he enjoyed, He tranſlate 
the General Hiſtory of Oroſius into Saxon, and 


compoſed ſeveral other works 3 and fo great was . 


bis admiration. of learning, that it is aſſerted 

that no unlearned perſon was permitted to ex- 

erciſe any public e or function during: the 
courſe of his reign. 4 | 


The Juſtinian oaks of laws underwent fo forme | 


gte en about this per 


the Inſtitutes, the Digeſts, and the hte, —_ 


reduced, by the command of the Emperor Leco 
to ane body of laws, which Wass divided into 
fixiparts and-ſixty books: they were called Ba- 


who began the work; or becauſe they were Im« 


law which the Greeks, continued to uſe ll 
che deſtruction of their empire; and was written 


in u ts as A of ne was in Latins. 
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Alica; either from the Emperor's father Baſil, 


erial conſtitutions. This is the code of civil 
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